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ANALYSES OF CHAPTERS. 

Chapter I — Introductory. 


Section I —Appointment of Committee and Tennt, of Reference — 
(1—2) Introductoiy, Minute of Appointment of the Committee 
Section II— Scope of Enquuy — (3— 13) Inteipietation by the Com* 
mittee of their teims of lefeience 
Section III — Piocedure — (14 — 21) Procedure of the Committee 


Chapter II — Brief Survey of Indian Education vl policy down 
to the Reforms. 

(1) Intioductoiy (2) The love of learning in India of ancient ongin 
(3) Indian learning at a low ebb at the beginning of the 19th 
centuiy The Hindu and Muhammadan systems of schools 
The elemental y schools inefficient (4) The attention of Bntish 
authonties fust directed to the levival of oriental learning 
Foundation of the Calcutta Madiassa and the Sanskiit 
College, Bcnaies Piovision foi education in the East India 
Company’s Act of 1813, the money mainly spent on Sanskrit 
and Aiabic (5) The new movement foi western education, its 
two soui ces the gemi-iationalist movement of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and David Hare, the Chustian missionary movement 
Influence of the lattei on the development of the vernaculars 
Piotest of Ram Mohan Roy in 1823 against opening of the 
Sanskiit College, Calcutta (6) The Committees of Public 
Instruction The struggle in Bengal between ‘Anglicists’ and 
‘Onentalists’ Both parties desired the formation of a ver- 
nacular liteiatuie (7) Minute of Macaulay of 1835, Minutes 
of Bentmck m 1835 and Auckland in 1839, endorsing 
Macaulay’s policy The system of English education adopted 
and encouiagcd by Government Stimulus given by the free- 
dom of the pi ess in 1835 and substitution of vernaculars for 
Pei sian m the lower couits m 1337 (8) Female education still 

mote backwaid than that of men, early steps, Bethune con- 
verted Dalhousie to a new policy of encouragement of female 
education in 1849-50 (9) The Parliamentary enquiry 

of 1853 The epoch-making despatch of Sir Charles 'Wood m 
1854 (10) The ‘filtration theoiy’ adopted up to that date by 

the East India Company, the despatch first imposed on the 
Government of India the dutv of minting a piopeily aiticu- 
lated system of education from the pi unary school to the 
nimmsity fll) The chief featuies in the despatch of 1854 
The despatch of 1859 All subsequent departuies are develop- 
ments of the policy laid dovn in these despatches (12) The 
establishment of Depaitments of Public Instiuction The 
foundation of Universities m Calcutta, Madias and Bombay, 
the growth of schools and colleges, greater intei est in secondary 
education than pnmary (13) Transfei of the control nf Edu- 
cation Denari ments to local Governments in 1871 (14) The 

Huutei Education Commission of 1882 its lecommendations 
endorsed by Government in 1884 The effect on the expansion 
of pumaiy education and the tiansfei of its management 
to local bodies development of the giant m-aid system 
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(15) Action of the Secietaiy of State and of Loid Cuizon m the 
yeais 1000—1902 i elating to highei education The Indian 
Unneisities (Jommission of 1902, the Resolution on Indian 
Educational Policy of 1904, its main features, the Indian 
Uni\eisities Act of 1904 (10) The Department of Education 

sepal ated fiom the Home Depaitment in 1910 Annual giant 
of 50 lakhs of rupees announced by the Kmg-Empeior’s desire 
at the Dui bar of 1911-12, His Majesty’s speech on education at 
Calcutta m 1912 (17) Mr G K Gokhale’s bill m the Imperial 

Legislative Council introduced m 1911, opposed by Govern- 
ment in 1912, with the suggestion that measuies of compulsion 
mighc. be introduced m local legislatures (18) The mam 
featuies of the Education Resolution of the Government of 
India m 1913 (19) The policy of 1913 materially encouraged 

pi ogress, but developments were in many cases delayed by the 
gieat waa Appointment in 1917 of the Sadler Commission on 
the University of Calcutta, which reported m 1919 (20) The 

recommendations of the Commission endorsed by Government 
almost m their entirety m 1920 and have had a wide effect 
(21) I'ndei the Reforms education became a 'transferred’ sub- 
ject confided almost entirely to the provinces An educational' 
policy foi India as a whole no longer exists 

Chapter III — Statistical Data and Indications of Progress 

i lection I — Statistical Data — (1) For contents of Tables in this para 
see List of Tables (I to XIY) on page xxv 

dection 11 — Indications of piogiess — (2 — 5) Rapid growth m numbers; 
between 1917 and 1922, half a million, between 1922 and 1927, 
neaily thiee millions, the growth distributed over all the fields 
of education and all provinces, growth likely to be even more 
rapid between 1927 and 1932 (8 — 7) Great increase m ex- 

penditure, fiom ll£ crores in 1917 to 24J crores in 1927, a pioof 
of the willingness of the country to make sacrifices for educa- 
tion, and of the good-will of legislatures, Ministers and local 
bodies (8) The increase m numbers not only among Hindus 
but among Muhammadans and also backward and depressed 
classes (9) Slow but steady breakdown of obstacles to edu- 
cation, eg, the isolation of rural areas, the eaily age of mar- 
riage, conseivative prejudices (10—11) Increased interest in 
and demand foi education among all classes of the community 
The new movement among educated women (12—14) Those 
responsible for the organisation of education m India alive to 
the necessity of facing its problems, estimating their magnitude 
and devising measures for their solution Legislative reforms, 
and improvements m various branches There is a will to con- 
sidei what is necessaiy, if it results in sustained and con- 
sistent action there is good hope for the future Excellence 
of the material in the schools 


Chapter IV —Mass Editciation 

dection 1 —Conti ol and management — (1) Manner of control in all 
provinces except Madras, control divided between Government 
and local bodies Method of recognition, aid and inspection' 
m different provinces (2) Statistics of educational institu- 
tions classified according to management 
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Section II — Obstacle/, to piogiess, necessity foi good admmisti ation — 

(A) Exceptional difficulties in. Indian education , exceptional ' ' 
need foi good admmisti ation (4) The pioblem of mass edu- - 
cation piepondeiantly a luial pioblem (5) Companson 
between urban and luial aieas Piovision of efficient educa- 
tion more difficult m nual aieas than in the towns (6) The 
majority of agrioultunsts aie pooi and impiovident, much 
persuasion needed to convince them of the necessity for educa.- 
tion, the school should be an instrument of luial uplift ' 
(7—8) Low density of population m some ai eas , other difficul- 
ties (9) Epidemics, seasonal illness, etc (10) Differences of 
caste, religion, community and language The ‘untouchables’ 
The uneconomic multiplicity of segiegate schools (11) The 
special need for strong, conceited and well-directed effort to 
avoid the present waste and ineffectiveness 

Section III — Rapid expansion. — (12) Introductory (13) .Relevant 
statistics (boys and girls) (14) The advance towards univer- 
sal primary education Percentage of children of school-going 
age (six to eleven) receiving instruction (15 — 16) Total dnect , 
expenditure on pi unary schools, inci eased from 5 09 to 6 95 
ci ores between 1917 and 1922, increases m the seveial pi oun- 
ces Ministers and legislatures desuous of extending and im- 
proving mass education (17) Question whether the increase' 
in expenditure has pioduced a coiiespondmg increase in edu- 
cational value 

Section IV — The Pupils — (18) Liteiacy, the slow progiess, 1911— 
1921 (19) In oi dei to estimate effect of the schools on liteiacy 

it is assumed that on the aveiage no child who has not com- 
pleted a course of four yeais will become permanently literate 

(20) Enormous diminution m enrolment from class to class at 
the primary stage Statistics Of every hundred pupils who 
enteied Class I m 1922-23 only 18 weie in Class IV m 1925-26 - 

(21) Diminution due to ‘wastage’ (the premature withdrawal of 
pupils before the end of the pi unary course), and ‘stagnation’ 
(the retention of pupils m a class foi more than one year) 
‘Wastage’ a more potent faetoi than ‘stagnation’ (22) Even 
making, an allowance foi certain cucumstances, the facts of 
‘wastage’ and ‘stagnation’ are shocking (23) The 1 elation of 
the figures to liteiacy (24) ‘Wastage’ involves immense waste of 
money and effort (25) Relapse into llliteiacy Rural condi- 
tions and envuonments unfavouiable to the letention of liter- 
acy, absence of vernacular hteiature attractive to children 
(26) Adult work, very little systematic effort Statistics No 
advanced work like that of the Workers’ Educational Associa- 

> tion and similar bodies (27) Stagnation, common for child- 
ren to lemam m the same class for two years and sometimes 
even foi seven or eight, wastage and stagnation laiger m 
luial than m uiban areas and in primary schools than m the 
pinnary depaitments of secondary schools (27a) The primary 
classes of secondary schools are pioducmg literates, but taking 
into account the death-rate, the primary schools are so in- 
effective as scarcely to increase the propoition of literates to 
the population Thiee-class schools cannot be expected to v 
affect literacy (28) Irregular attendance No exact figures 
available 

Section V —Provision and distribution of schools —(29) Introduc- 
tory (30) Statistics of pi unary schools for boys Over 
162,000 such recognised schools m British India, over 32,000 
* a 2 
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umecogmsed schools (31) Aveiage numbei of males of school- 
going age pei boys’ pumaiy school m the different provinces 
’ 1 32) Aveiage aiea seived by a boys’ pnmaiy school (33) The 
pioblem of school piovision (a) foi the 364,000 smallei villages 
with a population of undei 600, (&) foi the laiger villages and 
towns, numbei ing 136,000 Reason to believe that the vast 
majonty of categoiy (6) aheaa„ possess school-units, though 
not sufficient school accommodation The existence of so many 
school-units impoitant and encoui aging (34) The distribution 
■•-'of pnmaiy schools veiy uneven, evidence fiom Bengal, 
Madias, Bihai and United Piovinces ( 35 ) The defect accen 
tuated by communal and religious lequnemcnts Distnbutiou 
of the 33,000 segiegate pi unary schools foi Muhammadans by 
, provinces (36 — 37) Statistics of segiegate schools for the 
v aepiessed classes and foi other communities (38) Discussion u 
of segiegate schools in the United Provinces and Bihai (39) 
Purchei difficulties due to separate piovision on a large scale 
foi boys and gills (40) Inadequate utilisation of existing 
schools Aveiage emolment of boys’ pnmaiy schools by pro- 
vinces (41) Averago emolment per class in pnmaiy stage, 
diffeiences between the provinces, the comparatively high en- 
lolment in Class IV m the Punjab, Bombay and Cential Pro- 
vinces (42) The piesent position The tutuie hope of pro- 
giess depends on the letention of childien at school for at least 
foui yeais (43—44) The increase m Class IV not propoi- 
tional to the geneial increase m emolment and expendi- 
ture, statistics, opinion of the Agricultural Commission that 
the numbei of pupils who pass thiough Class IV is probably 
little moie than the loss of liteiates due to the death-iate 
(46) In Bengal, in spite of addition of neaily 11,000 new 
schools and 370 000 pupils between 1917 and 1927, the numbei 
of pupils in Class IV has declined The position m Assam, 
Madras and Burma (46 — 47) Single-teacher schools Adverse 

views of the Agricultural Commission Statistics, these schools 
Vfoim ovei 60 per cent of the total number Position m the 
diffeient provinces (48) The restriction of primary schools to 
three classes diminishes the buiden on the teacher, but is un- 
favourable to the production of liteiacy unless arrangements 
are made for children to pioceed to othei schools Recent 
multiplication of schools of the single-teacher type (49) Opi- 
nions of Mr J A Richey and others (60) Ephemeral charact- 
er of many primary schools The position m Madras 

Section VI —Curriculum and teat king — (51) The Agricultural Com- 
mission on the proper lelationship of luial education to rural ^ 
life (62—63) The luial cmncula cuticised, but the provision 
of suitable teacheis of greater importance than changes xn 
cumoula, necessary therefore to examine conditions of ser- 
vice, qualifications and training of the teacheis (64) Avei- 
age monthly salanes of teacheis, ranging from Rs 8 6m 
Bengal to Rs 47 in Bombay, ale m some provinces incredibly 
low The salary is supplemented m some cases by payment for 
extianeous work Details of pav m the different provinces 
(66) Differences of pay between untrained and trained teachers 
(57—68) Training Percentage of trained teachers m boys’ 
primary schools, 44 per cent for Butish India, the deficiency 
accentuated by low initial qualifications, statistics, of the 
total number of teachers in the provinces, only about 28 per 
<enx are trained and have completed the middle course, 
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U9) Unfavourable position m Bengal, United Provinces, Bihar 
and the Central Piovinces (60) The ‘vicious circle’ the 
candidates for training are of poor quality because the schools 
at which they have been taught are poor, the schools are poor 
because theie is not an adequate supply of -well-trained 
teachers 

Section VII — Inspection — (61) The impoitance of the inspecting staff 
for the maintenance of efficiency m schools and avoidance of 
waste and for the devising of plans for improvement and 
development The mspectois ‘the eyes and ears of the 
Minister’ (62) The total number of inspectors and ipspect- 
- esses l educed between 1917 and 1922, notwithstanding the 
gieat expansion of education during the quinquennium (63) 

' Inadequacy of the inspecting staff The aVeiage number of 
primai y schools per inspectoi vanes fiomj61 m the Central 
Piovinces to 172 in Bengal (64—65) Total numbei of pumary 
and middle veinaculai schools to be supervised pei inspectoi C 
Inspectoi s unable to cany out all the duties assigned to them 
(66) New responsibilities of inspecting staff arising out of 
devolution of educational powers to local bodies The posi- 
tion m Bombay, almost complete cessation of Government 
inspection m some districts 

Section Fill — Remedies and improvements — (67) The importance of 
concentiation The argument that ‘a bad school is better than 
no school’ consideied The multiplication of bad schools may 
convert apathy into antagonism to education India cannot 
afford ill-directed expenditure or to wait indefinitely for 
literacy (68) The value of the policy of consolidation now 
lecogmsed m most provinces The position m Madras, United 
Piovinces, Bihar, Bengal, Bombay, Central Provinces 

(69) Lengthening of the primary course The greatest wastage 
' y i8 m the three-class lower primal v schools (70) The Punjab 
policy of corn ei ting four-class primary schools into six-class 
middle veinaculai schools (classified m Government of India 
statistics as secondary schools) appiov ed by Agricultural Com- 
mission Comparison of numbeis of primary pupils m primary 
schools with number of pnmaiv pupils m secondary schools 
The middle veinaculai system even mote strongly established m 
Bombay than m the Punjab (71) The pnmaiv pupils m 
secondaiv schools in Bengal mainly in the 1616 middle English 
schools (72) The Punjab policy of ‘branch schools’ (with one 
or two classes), used as feeders to central schools, and not re- 
garded oi tieated as sepal ate schools, the advantages of such 
schools m expanding pnmary education (73) Co-education for 
small ehildien, its adoption in Madias and Burma In some 
piovinces, its introduction requues caution (74) The teacher 
j The niial teacher should have a sympathetic undei standing of 
( utial conditions The Punjab policy (75) A similar policy - 
need in Bombay anil 'the United Provinces (76) The strength- 
ening of the middle vernaculai schools an important prelimi- 
nary to the recruitment of suitable rural teachers Statistics 
of vernacular middle schools by provinces (77) The qualifica- 
tion foi admission to pumary training classes is the Vernacular 
Final examination m six provinces Statistics of passes at this 
examination show the field of recruitment of teach eis to be very 
funded A steady flow of bovs into the highest vernacular class 
is neeessaiy to piovide suitable teachers Difficulties of recruit- 
ment m Madras and Bengal, owing to the absence of a healthy 
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middle vemaculai system (78) Training schools for primary 
teacheis The quality of tiammg unsatisfactory Attempts at 
lefoim m Bombay and the Punjab, the extreme importance of 
impiovmg the sj&tem lecognised m the United Provinces (79) 
The best point at which to bieak the 'vicious circle’ (see para. 
60) is that of the supply and training of teachers Difficulties 
with oldei and inefficient teacheis Little hope of pi ogress 
unless the piesent sjstem of multiplying schools without suffi 
cient consideration oi piepai ation is abandoned The policy 
of the United Piovinces m 1918 (80) Effective means for 

supplying teacheis must, generally speaking, piecede the expan- 
sion of pumaiy schools To supply those teacheis middle verna- 
culai schools aie lequned, hence money spent on developing 
these schools is the most fiuitful of all expenditures at the 
piesent moment But steps must also be taken to impiove re- 
muneration ■'and conditions of seivice of the teachers (81) 
Value of i efreshei couises, journals for teachers, conferences 
and meetings of teacheis (82) Changes m curriculum, while 
little can be attempted at piesent in pumary schools beyond 
the 3 E’s, instiuction m village schools must be related to 
village life (83) Agucultuial tiammg m the Punjab, favourable 
opinion ol Agucultuial Commission Training of a similar type 
mtioduced m Bombay, Bengal, United Piovinces and elsewhere 
(84) Mmoi remedies foi defects m pumaiy education (85) 
Training in pluial class teaching, (88) double shift system, 
(87) adjustment of school hours and holidays to seasonal require- 
ments (88) Inci eased attention to the lowest class, the best 
teachei lequiied foi the youngest childien, Mi H Dippie’s 
woik m Bihar The salutary innovation of confining school 
admissions to a single month m the year (89) Lower primary 
examinations, difficulties of control (90) Enforced promotions, 
the difficulties, caieful supervijsion of promotion desirable but 
impossible at present (91—92) ‘Village uplift’ and ‘Community 
work’ Pioneer work of the‘Amencan Presbyterian Mission 
School at Moga, and of Mr and of Mis F L Brayne at Gur- 
gaon, m the Punjab Views of Messrs Sandeison and Parkin- 
son on this w oik and on the training school at Ghabkar 
Sinnlai work in othei piovinces (93) Village libianeB m the 
lauous provinces (91) Views of the Agricultural Commission 
on the Cential Rural Community Boaid and District Com- 
munity Councils m the Punjab Similar work in Madias and 
at Benaies (95) Part of women m village uplift work 
Women’s village institutes (96) The magic lantern and 
cinema The possibilities of broadcasting 


Section IX— Compulsion— (97) All the piovinces except Burma 
have accepted the principle of compulsion Since the intro- 
duction of Mr G K Gokhale’s bill m 1911 leaders of the 
countiy have constants uiged the need of compulsion Com- 
pulsion m 119 uiban and 1,571 ruial areas m 1927 ( 98 ) The 

piogiess necessarily slow at fust Initial difficulties Pro- 
P‘W a ” da i squired for compulsory, as foi voluntaiy, system 
eaSler m municipalities than in mral areas 
(iOO Veiy little progress m rural areas except m the Punjab 
and Cential Pi ovmces (101) The State and compulsion Local 
Si compulsion may lead to inaction The 
responsibility of the State foi mass education Local Govern- 
ments should, therefore, wijjh necessary safeguards, have powers 
to enfoice compulsion and supeivise the extension of mass 
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education (102) The necessary preliminaries to compulsion A 
drastic reoigamsation of the elementary system should precede 
compulsion, as any ill-considered and impetuous application of 
the principle would involve unpiofitable expendituie and other 
evils To compel pupils to attend 01 stay in the piesent in- 
efficient schools would only add to waste The position m the 
United Provinces (103) Compulsion must be partial and local 
in the fiist instance and depend on the willingness of an area 
to adopt it and on the cost The pooler distucts should bear a 
smaller share of the cost of compulsion than the ucher ones, 
oiheiwise the policy of compulsion will lead to an accentuation 
of difference between uch and poor areas Compulsion applied 
to the whole of a large area-mught-HLyglve veiy expensive provi- 
sion for a few inhabitants The method of. gradual extension 
of compulsion from village to village, as each single school 
appeals lipe foi compulsion, adopted in the Punjab (104) 
Paients’ Societies m the Pumab Suggestion, as an mteriin 
me asui e, of a form of compulsion aiming only at the retention 
at school of pupils who have once commenced the primary 
course Advantages of the scheme Suggestion that more 
severe penalties Bhould be enforced on parents who withdraw 
their childien prematuielv fiom school, on the giound of the 
waste of public money pioduced by their action (105) Compul- 
sion is necessary for checking the wastefulness of the present 
system, but compulsion will not reduce waste unless the 
leoigamsation of the system is carefully planned, and for this 
purpose an adequate administrative and inspecting staff is 
necessary (108) The question of the adequacy of local revenues 
to finance a system of umversal compulsion to be considered 
later 


Chapter V — Education for the Directing Classes 
Secondary Schools for Boys. 


i(l) Secondary education is well advanced id compauson with mass 
education and although there aie many defects, is making 
a leal conti lbution to the building up of a dnecting class 

'Section 1.— Glassification and control — (2) Types of schools, the 
middle vernacular, middle English (oi anglo-vemauilar 
middle) and high schools The vernaculai high school only 
found in Buima Division Detween middle and high stages 
m different piovraces The two togethei extend ovei 6 or 7 
yeais (3) Differences between the vernaculai and anglo- 
vernaculai couise the foimei self-contained the lattei leads 
up to matriculation and the umversitv, the teaching of 
English compulsory m anglo-vemaeulai schools (4) The 
teaching of English and use of English as a medium m the 
vanous provinces (5) Pnmaiy departments of secondary 
schools (6) The method of control of secondary schools 
varies in the different piovinces and is exercised by or 
through three different kinds of authority Government, uni- 
veisities and special boaids In most provinces Government 
exeicises considerable control through conditions of recogni- 
tion or aid Details of control m the seveial provinces (7) 
The powers of universities m regard to recognition for pur- 
poses of matriculation devolved m some provinces on special 
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boards or committees, laigely owing to views expressed by the 
Calcutta University Commission (8) Statistics of high and 
middle English schools classified by method of management 
and piovmces 

Section II — Schooh and enrolment — (9) Statistics of high and 
middle English schools and of their enrolment The inci eases 
from 1917 to 1927 (10) Extent to which the addition oi new 

high schools has been followed by an increase in elm total 
number of pupils Statistics The figures foi Bengal, Bihar 
and the Cential Provinces indicate that the economic limit 
of the piovision of new high schools has been reached m 
these piovmces (11) In many piovmces the distubution ot 
schools i' veiy unequal, m Madias the moie piospeious 
aieas favouird at the expense of the backwaid The position 
m the United Piovmces, Bengal end the Punjab The policy 
of piovmciahsation of high schools in rural aieis of the 
Punjab 

Section III —hxpendituu, and fees — (IS) Expendituie on secondary 
schools foi boys, by provinces Inti ease and peicentage of 
mciease between 1917 and 1927 HO) Peicentages of contri- 
butions to expenditure m the diffeient piovmces fiom Gov- 
ernment funds, local board funds, fees and other souices 
(14) The proportion contributed by Government funds has 
increased m eveiv piovmce and has doubled m Madias and 
the Punjab Variation m the proportions contributed by 
fees, 63 9 per cent in Bengal, only 26 2 pei cent m the 
Cential Piovmces (16) Statistics of the average annual fee 
per pupil m the different provinces, the figuie vanes fiom 
Rs 14 9 in Assam to Es 34 2 in Bombay The low rate of 
fees accounts m part foi the small variety ot courses and 
narrow cumculum in most schools (lb) Statistics of the 
average annual cost per pupil, the figure varies fiom 
Rs 30 in Bengal to Rs 87 2 m Biurna Since 1922 there has 
been a decrease in, this item m all provinces but Madias and 
Bombay, probably due to an increase in the average number 
of pupils 

'Section IV — Scope of the secondary system — (17) Introductory 
(18-21) Uniformity of the system of high and middle English 
schools, flow of pupils fiom middle to high stage, laigely 
due to the influence of matriculation and the atti action of 
Government service The School Final examination as an 
alternative to matuculation largely a failnie 

Section V —Matuculation m its relation to anglo-vemacular 
schooh— (22 23) The two aspects of matriculation (i) as the 
tei minus of the anglo-veinacular course, (u) as the quali- 
fication for entry to the intermediate couise The midual 
adjustment of the anglo-vemacular couise and matriculation 
Statistics of passes at matriculation by provinces Tlio gieafc 
numhei of failuies points to defects at an eailiei stage 
(24-25) The laxness m promotions from class to class Many 
bovs waiting time, oifoit and money m the existing course 
of secondai y schools Evidence fiom Madias, Bombay and 
the Ont’ol Provinces 

Section VI — Suggested remedies for waste m the present system — 
(26) Two kinds of remedies suggested for the present waste 
( 1 ) ietsntion m the middle vernacular system of more boys 
intended for rural pursuits accompanied by the mtioduction 
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of a more diversified ciur ionium m those schools, ( 11 ) the 
diveision of moie boys to industrial and commercial careers 
at the end ot the middle stage, accompanied by the provi- 
sion of alternative couxses m that stage pieparatory to special 
mstiuctioii m technical and mdustnal schools (2~ 28) 
Impoitance of the retention of moie rural boys in the middle 
v caracul ai system Suggested tnlaigement ot then scope 
(29) Opinion of the Agnoultuial Commission on toe drift 
fiom iuiai aieas t 0 anglo-vemaeuhu schools and the tosns 
(SO) The impiovement ot the middle vomaculai system would 
relieve the anglo-vemaculai system ot diiheulties ana assise 
lural 1 econstruction and impiovement Vernacular 'middle 
pass’ men needed as teaclieis, and ioi manj othei callings 
(30 The question ot English in the middle vernacular 
schools Suggestion of an intensive couise m English to 
follow the end ot the middle vemaculai couise (32) Oppor- 
tunities should not be withheld from village boys who wish 
to follow the anglo-veinaculai course (33) Diveision of 
boys to industrial training Theie has be o n no cleai appre- 
ciation ot the aim of pre vocational tiammp and its proper re- 
lationship to the oidmaii school couis’ (31—35) The uncer- 
tainty of aim accentuated bj the sepaiate control of mdustiial 
schools in most piovmces Industnal s^hrois are not widely 
appi eciated at piesent but have been successful where 
the pupils have been i counted at the propel stage of the 
bchool couise examples fiom Bombay and Madias (38) 
Ei idem e in favoui of an examination to maik the enl ot 
the middle anglo-vernaculai couise, suggestion that this 
examination should be the ‘school junction and clearing house ’ 

Section 711 —Matnculation m relation to the intermediate course 

(37) The intei mediate couise in some places treated definitely 
as part of the secondaiy system (38) Percentage of successful 
candidates at a matriculation oi school final examination who 
moceed to the fust intei mediate yeai (39) Inability of nany 
uiatiiuilater to undei stand mass lectuies, owing to their 
want of knowledge of English Evidence fiom the Punjab 
and fiom Bombay The lowness of examination standards 
(40) View of the Calcutta University Commission that inter- 
mediate students should lecaive cla^s-teaching m classes of 
about 30 students Establishment of intei mediate colleges m 
the Punjab, United Provinces and Dacca Unreisilj ai ea 
Experiment m Bihai (41) Vaiying opinions as to whetner 
the now tvpe of mteimediate college has been surceastul In 
manv cases the colleges have not been given a fair dial The 
control ri still acute 

Section VIII —I'earhtnc] — (4U Peicentage of liained tcacheis m 
stcondaiv schools by provinces \43) The small pm centa ges 
in Bombay and Bengal Companson with Madras average 
numbeis of tcacheis and oi tiamed teachers pei high school 
(44) Inciea°c m pacentage of tiamed teachers between 1917 
and 1927 (45) Insufficient provision of training facilities 

Rtut^tie" of tiaining colleges (16) Gieat differences m the 
quality of tiainmg given m diffeient piovmces, m some the 
methods conventional and obsolete, m othprs valuable work 
is bem t done in stimulating exnenments and introducing 
new methods into the schools The nine months’ courser 
is tou shut, for m.mv teachers lefmsher comses at tlie train- 
ing colleges are desirable (47) The conditions of service 
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aie pool, especially in Bengal and Bihai, but there has 
been an improvement m leccnt yeais Piovident iunds and 
pension schemes The most senous difficulty is insecurity of 
temue Theie is also liiegulant/ of payment The condi- 
tions of eei vice need to be gieatly alteied befoie the quality 
of secondaiy education can become satislactoiy 
Section IX — G^neial condition , of school life — (48) Much improve- 
ment m legaid to physical tiaining and athletics (40) 
Health is leceiving moie attention, by nay of inspection, but 
this is only a fiist step, Majoi Webb’s woik at Simla (60) 
The Boy Scout Movement, cvei 113,000 boy scouts m 1927 
(611 Hopeful signs of piogiess (52) The Royal Mihtaiy 
College at ilehia Dun, a new type Signs of a demand foi 
a better type of institution (53) Excellence ot the maternal 
m secondaiy schools foi boys 


Chapter VI — Education for the Directing Classes 
Universities. 


(1) Intioductoiy 

Section I — Univei sities, old and new — (2) The older Univeisities, 
Calcutta, Madias, Bombay, the Punjab, Allahabad, their 
functions limited to affiliation of colleges and examination 
(3) The Univei sities Commission of 1902, and Indian Univer- 
sities Act of 1904 Notwithstanding the powers conferred by the 
Act the Universities continued to be almost entirely affiliating 
universities and the numbei of affiliated colleges mci eased 
The total eniolment m 1917 was 60,000 students The Resolu- 
tion of *ke Government of India of 1913, and the Calcutta 
University Commission of 1917-19 recommended a new type of 
teaching and residential university (4) Between 1916 ancl 1927, 
ten new univei sities cieated, anothei m course of formation, 
but not all of the same type (5) In certain circumstances the 
UQ j* a lS l univei sity the bettei type The Universities of Dacca 
and Allahabad (6) The leqimements of India cannot be met 
solel y by unitaiy univei sities and the affiliating univei Bity is 
likely to lemam foi many yeais (7) Organisation of teaching 
and research m affiliating univei sities, Madras, Bombay, Oal- 
cutta, Lahore (8) Highei teaching can only be carried on by 
affiliating universities with efficiency and economy m places 
tuff are adequate libraiy and laboiatoiy facilities or 
ZZ can made available without extiavaga nee The 
lapui development of scientific teaching and leseaicb m the 
r VeiSlty cen , tles Where a concentiation of higher 

Tf?fl S/ir^y l 8 ef / e( : ted - °are should be taken not to 
Oomian T°« ° f * he better colle S es at the centres 

collegesTt DeffiT Th ® lela * lons of the University ’ and its 
’ SBmi-unitary university, the university was 
in a r d i °T eS ^adequate for its development, and is 
Tr t / -. n " lt,0nal sta S e > P°W suggested for its development 
collZZ m r null -Subsidies to universities and 

*■» -see 
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and Courts, Syndicates and Executive Councils, Academic 
Councils (14) The umveisities, subject to ceitam limitations, 
autonomous bodies Method of giving grants (15) Govern- 
ment colleges, colleges managed by umveisities, pnvate 
colleges 

Section III — Enrolment of the nations umvet sities, number of affiliated 
and constituent colleges — (16) Dates of Unrveisity 4.0'=' , en- 
lolment 1917-1927, numbei of affiliated and constituent colleges 
The geneial mciease m emolment remaikable Eniolment in 
arts and professional colleges Proportion of piofessional to 
arts students 

Section 1Y — Eapcnditui e — (17) Duect expendituie of umveisities &nd 
aits and professional colleges The direct expendituie between 
1917 and 1922 mcieased by 190 lakhs, an mciease due largely 
but not altogethei to the creation of new unn ersities Details 
of expendituie by provinces on universities and aits colleges 
Piovision foi expendituie on arts colleges by sources (18) 
The figures foi expenditure not compaiable in the different 
universities owing to diffeiences of constitution 

Section V — Umvusity standaid? — (19) Indications that stanclmds in 
some universities aie not satisfactory (20) Opinions that the 
student of today not equal to the students of an older genera- 
tion, that admission should be lefused to thud-class matri- 
culates, that a laige numbei of matnculates are not fit to enter 
on the college stage and that the matriculation standaid has 
been loweied recently (21) Percentage of passes at I A and 
I Sc and at B A and B Sc examinations, 1912-1927, by pro- 
vinces, and at B A and B Sc examinations, 1917-18 to 1926-27, 
of the Calcutta University Conclusions with legard to varia- 
tions m standaid at the Calcutta examinations (22) Criticism 
of the vie T,T that efficiency can be maintained solely or 
laigely by a high standard at the intei mediate and degree 
examinations and that a high percentage of failures is 
m itself a good thing The position analysed A high per- 
centage of failuies may be necessary to give a degree 
■ceitificate any value, but it indicates the necessity for 
changes at an earlier stage (23) The examination results 
indicate that the umveisities and affiliated colleges are buiden- 
mg themselves with a large numbei of students on 'whom the 
monev intended foi university education is wasted The re- 
action on the secondaiy school system A conceited effort 
should be made between the umveisities and the secondary 
schools to raise the standard of admission (24) The reaction of 
umveisities on each othei A university which attempts single- 
handed to laise its standaids may find its numbei s depleted 
‘Giesham’s law of Universities’ The attraction of Calcutta 
examinations some yeais ago Eeport on the large numbers of 
candidates fiom othei piovmces who enteied foi the Punjab 
matriculation in 1926 (25) Question whethei the recent 

expansion of umveis'tv education has not made the educational 
s\ stem alieady top hear v, still more top-heavy and whether all 
efforts should not be concr itrated on confining the university to 
the function of giving good advanced education to students who 
are fit to receive it 

Section VI— Teaching and research —(26) Tutorial instruction The 
mesent position (27) Honours courses The three-year honours 
• coin se Honours work can .only be provided effectively m a 
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small number of centres (28) Thai© should be propel co-oidina- 
tion between the umveisitj mil the colleges at those centres 
(2'i— 30) Research The amount small ten years ago The lists 
of original publications indicate a considerable advance The 
new leseaich degices Journal of the Indian Chemical Society 
and the Indian Journal of Physics Publications of the Govern- 
ment leseaich institutes The fntme (31) Tlic needs of 
laboiatones have been leeogmsed in many places, but the 
majouby of libianes aie inadequate and all need gieat additions 

Section YU —The /elation ■. of univeisities *o -public hie — (32) Ilecog 
mtion of the value of univeisities Benefactions 1o Pie Uni'Ci- 
sities of Calcutta, Bombav, Bennies, Aligaih, Lucknow, 
Rangoon and Chidambai am The part of the umveisity m 
pi sparing students for leadership m public liie (83) Owing 
to the laige influx of students the social atmospheie is only 
paitially 'developed and many graduates leave the umveisity 
with no wide intellectual intei ests, no training m leadeiship, 
and little sense of responsibility to others (34) But theie are 
signs of impi ovement m the coipoiate life and social activities 
of universities since the date of the Calcutta Umveisity 
Commission (35) Exti acts fiom the Bengal, Ccntial Pio- 
nnees and Punjab Quinquennial Reviews (30) Health 
Investigations of the Calcutta University Students’ Welfaie 
Union reveal much ill-health among students Oompulsoiy 
physical tiammg Increased interest in games 

Section 7117.- Unemployment of un'ceisUu gi adnata —(87) ’1 he uni- 
versities and colleges aro turning out large numbers of giaduates 
who cannot find employment The Committee unable to deal 
with the general aspects of unemployment Some of the causes 
obvious (38) The insistence on a degiee as a passport to 
service by government and othei employeis one of the main 
attractions to universities of men who have no taste foi academic 
studies the requnement of a umveisity degree might be 
abandoned in the case of lower appointments (39) The uni- 
versities are oveicrowded with men who are not profiting by 
then university tiaimng If they were diverted to careors 
bettai suited to then capacity, money would be set fiee for 
moic pi oh table educational purposes and the training of the 
best men would be impioved (40) The extension of technical 
naming and its relation to employment 


Section 1Y— External activities of umvemiici —(41) Responsibilities 
n^vfisrties to the public at laige Plea of the Royal 
Agricultuial Commission that the univeisities should take their 
shaie in the work of iuia.1 uplift, they should also umk in the 
cities A beginning has been made in social seivice, but much 
remains to be done 


Chapter VII — Girls and Women's Education, 

” i~f fr J t,<>f }' c , al j ata and ^ dispanty between the state of bom> 
and of girls’ educatian,-( 1-2) Statistics of hte, acy among men 
and women foi 1011 and 1921 compaied The growing dispanty 
m hteiacy between men and women (3—4) Statistics of jnstf- 

coSnau on § w Si, T ^ Tbe 

eompanson with those for boys m 1 Q 9 1 ? an 

Of Imls und IW> 19 f T 1 In ths decade, ) t£ £mber 

f gnls under instruction has increased by 400,000, and of 
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boys by 2,400,000 (7) The disparity between figures for girls 

and for bojs mciease* as we go up the educational 
ladder, in middle schools the number of boys 18 times 
a* Kieat as foi stills, in high schools 34 times, in 
colleges 33 times ( 8 ) Expenditure on girls’ institutions, 
1917, 1922, 1927, companson with figures foi boys In the 
ten years 1917-27 the mciease foi gills’ education was 127 
lakhs, foi boys, 832 lakhs (9—10) Expenditure on girls’ and 
boys’ pumary and secondary schools conti asted ( 11 ) A quan- 
titative advance m gills’ education, but a great and gi owing 
disparity between the advance m the education of boys and 
that of girls 

Section 11 —The importance of gills’ education — (12 — 13) The lmpoit- 
ance of gills’ and women’s education at the piesent moment 
cannot lie ovei-iated, leasons of that importance (14) Its re- 
cognition by governments, commissions and committees 

Section TJ1 —Ob Hacles to progiess — (15) Conservatism (16) Purdah 
( 17 ) Eaily maniage (18) Theie is no leligious objection to 
gills’ education among Hindus oi Muhammadans 

Section 17 — Vaiymq condition 4 in the dilfeieiit piount es — (19) The 
conditions differ fiom pi ounce to pi ounce Piogiess neces 

sauly slower in luial than m mban areas ( 20 ) Burma, condi- 
tions specially favourable to women’s education ( 21 ) The 
other provinces 

Section 7 — Organisation and tontrol — ( 22 ) Gills' education is under 
the administrative control of the Directoi of Public Instiuction 
The position m Madias, Punjab and Bihai The necessity for 
a Deputy Directress at headquarteis m all pi ounces The 
position m Bombay (23) Inadequate lepresentation of women 
on educational boaids (24) Question of special boaids for 
women’s education Views of the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion A closer association of women with the control of gals’ 
education desuable (25—26) Inspection Figures shewing the 
inadequacy of the women’s inspecting agency (27) The ins- 
pecting staff m the majority of piovmces cannot cope with their 
woik Difficulties of tiavel foi women officers, desnability of 
adequate travelling allowances The pay of women officers 
lowei than that of men (28) Further increase m women’s ins- 
pecting agency essential The news put foiwaid in Bombay 
cnticised 

Section VI. — Colleges and schooh — (29) Necessity of well-educated 
women to act as leadeis of public opinion and to supply highly- 
tiamed women foi medical and teaching woik (30) Statistics 
of a-ts colleges foi women, and of women leading m aits 
colleges, 1922 and 1927 (31) Position m tbevanous piovmces 

(32) Statistics of women studying medicine and law (33) Num- 
bei of high and middle schools foi gills and emolment, 1922 and 
1927 (34) The small pioportion of gills m middle and high 

stages (35) The provision of secondaiy schools m the vanous 
piovmces The opportunities foi gills m smaller towns and 
luial aieas extremely limited (36) Numbei of girls’ primary 
schools and emolment, 1922-1927 (37) Pnmaiy education ex- 

tensive in urban, but limited and inefficient m imal areas 
(38—39) Of eveiy 100 girls m Glass I m 1922-23, theie were 
only 10 m Class IV m 1925-26 Two-thirds of the girls attend 
school only for a single year Wastage and stagnation even 
greater in girls’ than in boys’ schools (40) Number m 
Class IV of gills’ schools, by Juovmoes Wastage -greatest m 
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piovinces where the majority of the schools are three class 
schools Effect of gills’ schools on literacy (41) Co-education 
Peicentage of gills under instiuction reading m boys’ schools 
Co-education extensive only m Burma, Madras and Assam 
(42) In the absence of a sufficient numbei of women teachers 
the opening of numerous sepaiate primary schools has not in 
most provinces materially advanced girls’ education , 
co-eduication has been useful in some provinces, but 
opinion is divided as to the desn ability of its extension (43— 
44) The mam difficulties in extending co-education, the recent 
pioposals m Madias for co-education in villages with less than 
150 bo\ s and gills of school-going age appear to be practicable 
(45—46) The position m Bengal, the inefficiency of the separate 
gills’ schools m Bengal, Bihar and the United Provinces 
Descnption of a gills’ school m Bengal, the schools in Bihar 
snd the United Provinces Co-educational schools for small 
girls prefei able to inefficient ones (47) The position of com- 
pulsion in diffeient provinces (48) The spread of liteiacy 
among men will only increase the existing disparity between 
the social outlook of men and women In many places public 
opinion stiongly favours compulsion foi girls (49) Compulsion 
foi gills necessarily of slowei growth than for boys but should 
be included m geneial schemes wheie conditions are favour- 
able 

Section VII — Curriculum and framing — (60) Demands of women’s 
associations foi the diffei entiation of the curriculum for girls 
from that foi bovs (51) Special curncula for girls in the various 
provinces (52) The two aims the way must be kept open for 
gills to receive the highest academic tiainmg, but piovision 
must be made for home-tiaining for the great majority of girls, 
combined with a hbeial education (53) Alternative courses 
should be piovided at the high school stage Desirability that 
nniveisities and boards of secondaiy education should give some 
lecogmtion to alternative cuincula for guls High school 
corn ses foi girls should not be dominated by university reqiuie- 
ments devised for boys (54) Importance of moral instruction 
(55) Phjsical training and medical inspection (56) Girl 
Guides (67) School buildings and playgrounds 

Section VIII — The Teachers. — (68) The need for moie trained women 
teacheis, one of the gieatest needs of the Indian educational 
system (59) Numbei of women teachers and peicentage of 
tiained women teacheis, by provinces (60) Numbei of success- 
ful women candidates at tiaming examinations m 1927 (61) 

Teachers foi secondaiy schools (62) The tiammg colleges, 
smallness of emolment (63) Teacheis foi primaiy schools 

(64) Tiainmg schools for women and enrolment, 1917 and 1927 

(65) Shoitage of women teacheis due to lack of training facili- 

ties Position m the provinces Slow pi ogress m Bengal, Bom- 
bay and Assam Closing of training class m N -W P Province 
in 1922 (66) Women teachers tiamed m towns cannot be ex- 

pected to live alone in villages far from fuends and relations 
Muhammadan schools especially require Muhammadan women 
teacheis The experience of Buima and Madras m regard to 
training schools m ruial centies Most of the training centres 
at present m towns (67) Madras scheme for increasing 
training facilities (68) Inadequacy of pay of women teachers 
Reasons for giving higher pay to women than to men teachers 
m primary schools n 
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Section IX —Signs of progies^ —(69') Although the general position is 
depiessmg, theie aie signs of piogiess The geneial awakening 
among women Rise m the age of mamage (70) Inci easing 
demand for women s education, evidence fiom Bombay, Smd 
and the Punjab (71) Pioneei woik done by Christian and othei 
missions, agencies at Poona and m Bombay, Madras, Bengal 
and in the Punjab (72) Inci eased geneial activities of women 
The annual all-India geneial confeiences of women Inci easing’ 
consideration given to women’s demands (73) The time has 
come to overcome obstacles and ledress the balance between 
education foi men and education ioi w omen In the interest of 
the advance of Indian education as a whole priority should now 
be given to the claims for girls’ education in every scheme of 
expansion 

Chapter VIII — Educational institutions provided for or bi 
Special Communities — The Need for Unity 

(1) Introductory (2—3) Effect of the Huntei Commission of 1882 to 
encouiage private institutions These institutions shaped by the 
convictions of those to whom they owe then oi lgm or the com- 
munities foi whom they were intended The needs of certain 
communities to be discussed latei (4—5) Question whether 
the educational system of India is such as to piomote a spirit 
of unity The laige numbei of segiegate schools a possible 
bainei to unity The ‘mixed’ school It is neither possible 
nor desirable for the whole system to be based on ‘mixed’ 
schools, but the future educational policy should he dnected 
towards unity and not separation (8) The barriers of different 
languages Evidence that Indian childien, particularly the 
Muhammadan, are often gravely handicapped by learning an 
excessive numbei of languages concurrently The teaohing of 
different languages and the use of diffeient media of instruction 
not necessanly a reason for ci eating separate schools Practice 
in the United Provinces (7) The giowmg spuit of comrade- 
ship in schools and universities (8) The rapid and successful 
development of the Boy Scout movement, its value for India 
Uangei of separate and sectional scout associations 


Chapter IX — Education of Muhammadans. 

Section 1 — Quantitatue growth — (1 — 2) Statistics Increase m 

enrolment rapid and greatei proportionately than for the 
geneial population, but (3) only in primal y stage and even 
there wastage is gieatei than among the geneial community, 
(4) even moie marked m case of girls (5) Position in the pro- 
vinces, statistics 

Section II — Means of encouragement. — (6) Special measures taken 
for encoui agement of Muhammadans, segiegate institutions, 
scholarships, fee i emissions and stipends, special inspecting 
agencies, reservation of places foi teachers and pupils (7) 
Laige numbers of segregate institutions, especially in Bengal, 
United Piovmces and Bihar, two classes of segiegate institu- 
tions (a) ‘separate’ institutions in which the course is the 
ordinary course, (b) ‘special’ institutions m which the course 
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provinces wheie the majority of the schools are three-clas® 
schools Effect of gills’ schools on literacy (41) Co-education 
Peicentage of guls under instruction leading in boys’ schools 
Co-education extensive only m Burma, Madias and Assam 
(42) In the absence of a sufficient numbei of women teachers 
the opening of numerous sepaiate primaiy schools has not in 
most provinces materially advanced girls’ education, 
co- education has been useful m some provinces, but 
opinion is divided as to the desirability of its extension (43 — 
44) The main difficulties in extending co-education , the recent 
pioposals m Madias for co-education m villages with less than 
150 boys and girls of school-going age appear to be practicable 
(45 — 46) The position m Bengal, the inefficiency of the separate 
guls’ schools m Bengal, Bihai and the United Provinces 
Description of a girls’ school in Bengal, the schools m Bihar 
and the United Provinces Co-educational schools for small 
girls preferable to inefficient ones (47) The position of com- 
pulsion in different provinces (48) The spiead of literacy 
among men will only increase the existing disparity between 
the social outlook of men and women In many places public 
opinion stiongly favours compulsion foi girls (49) Compulsion 
for girls neoessarily of slowei giowth than foi boys but should 
be included m general schemes where conditions are favour- 
able 

Section 711 — Cuuiculum and foaming — (60) Demands of women’s 
associations foi the differentiation of the curriculum for girls 
from that for bovs (51) Special curricula for girls in the various- 
provinces (52) The two aims the way must be kept open for 
gills to leceive the highest academic training, but provision 
must be made for home-tiaming for the great majority of girls, 
combined with a libeial education (63) Alternative courses 
should be piovided at the high school stage ' Desirability that 
universities and boaids of secondary education should give some 
lecognition to alternative cuincula for girls High school 
coutifis for girls should not be dominated by university require- 
ments devised for boys (54) Importance of moral instruction 
(55) Physical tiainmg and medical inspection (56) Girl 
Guides (67) School buildings and playgrounds 

Section Till — The Teachers. — (58) The need for mole tiamed women 
teacheis, one of the gieatest needs of the Indian educational 
system (59) Numbei of women teachers and peicentage of 
trained women teachers, by provinces (60) Numbei of success 
ful women candidates at tiainmg examinations in 1927 (61) 

Teachers foi secondaiy schools (62) The tiainmg colleges, 
smallness of emolment (63) Teacheis for pnmary schools 

(64) Tiainmg schools for women and emolment, 1917 and 1927 

(65) Shortage of women teachers due to lack of training facili- 

ties Position m the provinces Slow progress m Bengal, Bom- 
bay and Assam Closing of training class m N -W F Province 
m 1922 (66) Women teacheis trained m towns cannot be ex- 

pected to live alone in villages far from fi lends and relations 
Muhammadan schools especially require Muhammadan women 
teacheis The experience of Burma and Madias in regai d to 
training schools m rural centres Most of the training centres 
at piesent in towns (67) Madras scheme foi increasing 
training facilities (68) Inadequacy of pay of women teachers 
Reasons for giving higher pay to women than to men teacher® 
m primary schools * 
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Section IX — Signs of piogiess. — (69") Although the general position is 
depiessmg, there aie signs of piogiess The geneial awakening 
among women Else m the age of mamage (70) Inci easing 
demand for women’s education, evidence from. Bombay, Sind 
and the Punjab (71) Pioneei woik done by Christian and other 
missions, agencies at Poona and m Bombay, Madras, Bengal, 
and in the Punjab (72) Inci eased general activities of women 
The annual all-India geneial conferences of women Inci easing" 
consideration given to women’s demands (73) The tune has 
come to overcome obstacles and lediess the balance between 
education foi men and education foi women In the interest of 
the advance of Indian education as a whole pnonty should now 
be given to the claims for girls’ education m eveiy scheme of 
expansion 

Chapter VIII — Educational institutions provided fob or by 
Special Communities. — The Need for Unity 

(1) Introductoiy (2—3) Effect of the Hunter Commission of 1882 to 
encouiage private institutions These institutions shaped by the 
convictions of those to whom, they owe then origin or the com- 
munities for whom they were mtended The needs of certain 
communities to be discussed latei (4— B) Question whether 

the educational system of India is such as to promote a spmt 
of unity The laige numbei of segiegate schools a possible 
bamei to unity The ‘mixed’ school It is neither possible 
nor desirable for the whole system to be based on ‘mixed’ 
schools, hut the future educational policy should be directed 
towards unity and not separation (0) The barners of different 
languages Evidence that Indian children, particularly the 
Muhammadan, aie often gravely handicapped by learning an 
excessive number of languages concurrently The teaohmg of 
difieient languages and the use of diffeient media of mstiuction 
not necessanly a leason for ci eating separate schools Practice 
in the United Provinces (7) The growing spmt of comrade- 
ship in schools and universities (8) The rapid and successful 
development of the Boy Scout movement, its value for India 
Dangei of sepaiate and sectional scout associations 


Chapibr IX — Education of Muhammadans. 

Section 1 —Quantitatne growth — (1—2) Statistics Inci ease in 
enrolment rapid and gieater propoitionately than for the 
general population, but (3) only in pnmaiy stage, and even 
there wastage is greatei than among the geneial community, 
(4) even more maiked in case of girls (5) Position in the pic- 
vmces, statistics 

Section 11 — Means of encouragement. — (0) Special measures taken 
for encouragement of Muhammadans, segregate institutions, 
scholarships, fee lemissions and stipends, special inspecting 
agencies, reservation of places for teacheis and pupils (7) 
Large numbers of segiegate institutions, especially in Bengal, 
United Provinces and Bihar, two classes of segregate institu- 
tions (a) ‘separate’ institutions m which the course is the 
ordinary course, (b) ‘special’ institutions in which the course 
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is different and includes teaching m Islamic leligion and cul- 
ture (S— 9) Tjpcs of sepaiate and special institutions, (10) 
statistics of segiegate institutions, (11) of scholarships and 
lesei rations of places, (12) of special inspectors (13 — 14) Rules 
foi oidmaiy teacheiships and inspectoi ships held by Muham- 
madans in the Central Pi ounces, Bihai, Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, and United Piovmces (15) Unfoitunate effect of 
special institutions (16) and, to a lessei extent, of sepaiate 
institutions (17) Evidence fiom Bengal, United Piovmces, and 
Bihar (18) Maikedly gi eater wastage among Muhammadan 
pupils at the pumaiy stage, figuies lor Bengal, United Provin- 
ce-. and Bihai (19 — 20) Handicaps to Muhammadan boys attend- 
ing ‘special’ and ‘sepaiate’ schools, a'nd to those m ruial areas 
who wish to pioceed to anglo-veinaculai schools, a large 
supply of middle veinaculai schools and a bettei distiibution of 
anglo-vemacular schools iequned> and mci eased hostel pro- 
lusion (21) Change m policy discussed, safeguaids lequested 
by Muhammadans enumeiated (22) Attitude ol State 
neutiahty tpwaids leligious mstiuction (23) Change ol attitude 
of Government of India tow aids leligious mstiuction in 1921, 
suggestion that embaigo on leligious mstiuction should be le- 
moved, leligious mstiuction pei missive or obligatory m some 
piovmces, (24) oppoitumty to local Governments to discuss the 
question anew, alternative between continuance of segiegate 
schools oi piovision of leligious mstiuction m oidmaiy schools, 
meiease in numbei of Muhammadan teacheis discussed, (25) 
application to othei communities of auangements piovided 
ioi Muhammadans (26) Need of bunging more Muhamma- 
dans under tiammg discussed (27) Reservations, arguments 
ioi and against , (28) need of caicful consideration by local 
Governments, the need for leseivations should be leduced to a 
minimum, oi might disappear with suitable airangements A 
laige meiease m the numbei of Muhammadan pupils m the 
Puniab without the necessity for leseivation in schools Sug- 
gestions of the D P I , United Provinces (29) Arrangements 
foi Muhammadans applicable to othei communities similarly 
placed (30) Evidence relating to lepiesentation of Muham- 
madans on local boaids and univeisity bodies (31) Reference 
to a note of dissent by a membei of the Committee, leasons foi 
considering these problems (32) Special difficulties in legal d 
to education of Muhammadan girls 
Section 111 — Muhammadan Education tn Bengal, Sind and Malabar — 

(33) Intioductory (34) Bengal statistics (35) Histoncal and 
other reasons for backwardness of Muhammadans, improve- 
ments discussed (36) Proposal of large giant for stipends, 
etc , foi Muhammadans large addition i equired, but this would 
not be effective without reconstruction of school system (37) 
Foundation of Dacca Univeisity, (38) views of Calcutta 
Unnei sity Commission (39) Dacca University Act re- 
servation of plates foi Muhammadans on governing bodies, 

(40) implementation that number of Muhammadans on 
the staff is not large, statistics (41) Sind, statistics, 

(42) backwardness of Muhammadans, leasons (43) Attempts 
made bv Government foi improvement, hut (44) inequali- 
ty of treatment stated by witnesses to persist (45) 
Small numbei of Muhammadans receiving secondary education, 
reservations, scholarships and fee remissions Liberal treat- 
ment of Sind as a backward area required (46) Education of 
Mappillas (Moplabs) , a backward community (47 — 48) Recent 
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efforts to improve their education (49) Medium of instiuction 
discussed, tianslation of Urdu works into Malayalam, religious 
instruction, scholarships (60) Advance and signs of future 
pi ogress, conditions of girls’ education discouraging 

Chapter X — Education op the Depressed Classes. 

(1) Meaning of the term ‘depressed classes’ as used in this chapter. 
(2) The grave difficulties under which the depressed classes 
suffer in some places, difficulties m admission to schools (3) 
Statistics of the depressed class population according to 
recent classification (4 — 6) Enrolment of pupils, the increase 
during the last quinquennium pioportionately greater 
than for the general population, but the percentage 
under instruction less than for the general population The 
lemaikable increase in Bengal (6— -7) The pupils largely con- 
fined to the primary stage, the number of girls above the pu- 
maiy stage extremely small (8) Special measures adopted to 
spiead education among the depressed classes in the various 
provinces (9) Indications of progress in the vanous provinces 
(10) Discussion of two policies suggested for meeting the educa- 
tional needs of these classes (a) by means of segregate schools 
(6) by admission on equal teims to the ordinary ‘mixed’ schools 
The intermediate policy of Eao Bahadur M C Bajah. The 
policy under (6) favoured, (11) The present figures suggest 
that orders of Government with i egard to mixed schools have 
not been stuctly carried out, m Madras only 16,000 out of a 
total of 228,000 depressed class pupils are in mixed schools 
Evidence with regard to Nagpur and the Punjab The system 
of separate provision liable to be used as a means of evading 
the orders of Government (12) Schools specially provided for 
the depressed classes should be regarded as ordinary public 
schools and not as segregate institutions Opinions expressed 
by authonties m the United Piovmces (13) A ceitain number 
of the depiessed classes should leceive tiainmg as teachers and 
be reciuited to the staffs of ordinary schools The depressed 
classes should be adequately represented on local educational 
bodies as in Madras and Bombay (14) Additional reason for, 
the immediate and rigorous enforcement of Government orders, 
a l eason of economy m providing schemes for compulsory educa- 
tion The prejudice against the depressed classes dying out 
giadually (16) Necessity for insistence on children of the 
depiessed classes m the ordinary schools being treated on equal 
terms with those of other communities 


Chapter XI — Education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

Section I — The Community — (1) Population statistics (2) Importance 
of education to the community, quotation from ^Resolution of 
Lord Lytton’s Government m 1881 (3) A poor community, 

stiain of competition, a large section migratory in character 
owing to occupation, hence need for boarding schools (4) Large 
sections of community make sacufices for education of their 
children, and take pride in their schools, many of which have 
* fine records « 
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Section II — Schools and enrolment — (5) Statistics of schools of differ- 
ent types (6) Institutions classified by provinces and location* 
(7) by management, (8) hill schools, plains schools, railway 
schools, oiphanages (9) Some are of old foundation (10 — 11) 
Statistics, emolment in various stages of instruction Wastage 
at pnmaiy stage comparatively small, majonty of children be- 
come literate, but relatively few proceed to higher stages 
Section 111 — Expendituie — (12) Provision by sources, increase in 
proportion of cost borne fiom fees and 'other souices’ , (13) 
increase in cost per pupil and m average fee (14) Difference 
between aveiage cost pei pupil in an Indian school and in a 
European school discussed, pnvate benefactions (IB) Direct 
expendituie on European schools (16 — 17) Need for concentra- 
tion of schools, the alternatives of railway schools or stipends, 
oiphanages, question of grants foi destitute children and others 
Section IV — The" future of European Education — (19) Except in 
Burma, European education a leserved provincial subject, (20) 
proposal that it should be a cential subject discussed, proposal 
based on a deBire for security and uniformity, views of the 
Euiopean Association (21) Question of security, increase in 
grants in most provinces (22) In Buima, European education 
a ‘transferred subject’, evidence opposed to change (23) The 
doubt expi eased whethei the central legislature would be 
more liberal than piovmcial legislatures (24) Question of uni- 
foimity Advantages and disadvantages of a central inspecting 
staff (25) Need for a cential co-ordinating authority (26) 
Eutuie of existing schools discussed (27) Admission of Indians 
to Euiopean schools, proportion raised in recent years, present 
restrictions m the provinces, statistics, position m Burma. (28) 
Reasons for modification of restrictions, discussion of present 
and futuie policy 

Section V .—Examinations and curricula — (29) Introductory (30) Con- 
flicting opinions as to whether Cambridge or Indian examina- 
tions are more suitable (31 — 32) Importance of teaching of 
vernaculars, views of Government of Madras (33) Value of 
the intermediate framing at Lawience College, Ghoragah 
(Punjab) and other institutions (34) Necessity for continuance 
of fee remissions and grants 

Section VI — The Teachers (36) Statistics of trained and untrained 
teachers, percentage of framed teacheis using (36) Sugges- 
tion of the Anglo-Indian Association that only Anglo-Indians 
should be appointed to all teaching posts m the future (37) 
Adequate piovision of training facilities of great importance;, 
piesent position unsatisfactory 
Section VII — Conclusions 

Chapter Nil — Education of certain Communities. 

(1) SiHi and Hindu schools m the Punjab and North-West Erontier 
Province reasons given for their need (2) '(The Par sees, 
very pzogressive and philanthropic community, reoord of 
“ benefactions, fears of the community for the future (3) 
Christian missions, their valuable services to education, 
moral and religious framing, recent work aJmong depressed 
classes, outcastes, aborigines, hill-tribes, increased attention 
to education of girls, colleges m large centres of population, 
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expei imental work m luial education of the American 
Piesbyterian Mission at Moga Statistics (4) Other philan- 
thropic activities Seva Sadan, Deccan Education Society^ 
Biahmo Samaj, Ram Krishna Mission The virtues of these 
institutions, the danger of sectarianism (6) Position of these 
institutions discussed 

Chapter XHL — Backward Areas The Need for a Uniform 
Advance. 

(1) There aie aieas not classified as ‘backward tiacts’ which aie edu- 
cationally backward, back waidn ess often accentuated by 
policy or making giants in a fixed latio to the funds laised 
locally \2) Examples fiom Bombay and Madias lelatmg to 
mass education (3) Madras policy in regaid to secondary 
education (4) In Bihar and the Punjab, distncts are grad- 
ed according to then poveity oi piospenty for the puipose 
of giants, advantages of this pioceduie, but it is insufficient 
unless piovision is made simultaneously for the local tiammg 
of veinaculai teacheis (5) Secondaiy education should be 
developed m backward aieas by means of Government or 
aided schools (6) A well-consideied policy foi the pool 
aieas is needed, the present tendency is to accentuate the gap 
between poor and wealthy aieas (7) The policy suggested 
would have the incidental advantage m ceita'in aieas of help- 
ing to remove the disabilities of some communities without 
reservations or other special privileges 

Chapter XIV — The Financing of Education 

Section I — Financial resources and educational eapenditui e of the 
diffeient provinces — (1 — 3) Provincial revenues, and revenue 
per head m the piovinces, inequalities (4—5) Provincial 
expendituie on education and latio to the provincial revenue 
Inciease in expendituie 1922-27, but the percentage of revenue 
spent on education has increased except m Madras, Bengal 
and Assam (6) Government expenditure per head on edu- 
cation (7) Total expendituie pei head on education (8) 
Companson between the provinces (9 — 11) Sources of 
expenditure on education m the piovinces, difference between 
the provinces (12—13) Percentages of total expenditure allocat- 
ed to diffeient blanches of education (14) Provision by sources 
of expenditure on (a) university and college education, (&) 
secondary schools, (c) pumary schools and (d) vocational and 
special institutions m the piovinces (15 — 18) Peicentages of 
total government expenditure allotted to different blanches 
Percentage of funds spent on collegiate education in Bengal 
and United Provinces veiy large as compared with that spent 
on primary education (17) Percentages of total Government 
expendituie allotted to institutions foi boys and girls, small 
proportion spent on gills’ education (18—19) Average cost 
per school by piovinces Cost of primal y schools lowest m 
Bengal and Bihar (20) Average cost of boys’ pumary 
schools according to types of management (21—22) Average . 
cost per pupil in boys’ and girls’ primary and secondary 
schools m provinces Comparison between cost m Bombay 
and Bengal 

S 2 
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Section 11 — Methods of financing mass elucation — (23) Methods in 
diffei ent piovmces 

Section HI —Estimates of cost of compulsory education —(24) In 
many provinces, especially Bombay, schemes of compulsion 
held in abeyance because of inability of local Government to 
provide statutoiy contributions (25) Estimates of cost of 
compulsion m MadraB, Bengal, and Burma (26) Estimates 
of additional cost of applying compulsion (27) Factors to be 
taken into account m scrutinising estimates increase in 
salanes, elimination of extiavagances m the present system 
(28) Economies arising out of compulsion, taking all factors 
into account, the estimate of 19 6 croies foi increase m reour- 
ung expendituie not likely to be exceeded 

Chapter XV — Control and Devolution Government of India 
Section 1 — Delations with provincial Governments — (1) Relations of 
Government of India discussed in. Monta'gu-Ohelmsford 
Report, poweia of contiol ovei education exeicised by the 
centia] 'Government, extent varied with the times and those 
in authority (2) Wide poweis of the Government of India, 
Despatches, Resolutions, Commissions of Enquiry, Lord 
Curzan’a action Creation of Department of Education in 
1910 The Educational Commissionership created in 1915 
Buieau of Education (3) Resolutions of 1904 and 1913, sub- 
jects discussed, (4—5) financial assistance and eai marked 
giants and their effect (6) The Government of India’s plans 
for promotion of primary education m 1918 abandoned on 
announcement of Refoims (7) Responsibility foi education 
tiansfened to Mimsteis, position of Government of India 
aftei the Refoims, cieation of Central Advisory Board in 
1921 and abolition m 1923, position of Educational Commis- 
sioner, leconstitution of the Department under the title of 
Education, Health and Lands (8 — 9) Small number of con- 
fei ences, etc , since the Reforms , the participation of the 
cential Government in piovmcial educational policy has 
pi acticaliy disappeared (10—12) Suggestions for the future 
Central Bureau of Education , educational library , position of 
Educational Commissionei , Advisory Board (13) Conferences 
need for consultation and discussion (14—16) Financial 
assistance from the Government of India discussed 
Section II, — Directly Administered Areas — (16) Natnes of areas, (17) 
conditions often unfavourable to education, (18) slow pro- 
gress, (19) retrenchment (20—21) Comparison with neigh- 
bouring provinces, (22) five-year piogramme and signs of 
advance 

Chapter XVI — Control and Devolution Provincial 
Governments. 


Section 1 — Provincial Headquarters.— ( 1) Introductory (2) The 
Minister responsible for controlling educational policy and 
directing its execution Ministers have been zealous for the 
cause of education, but circumstances have been unfavourable 
, for a bold policy of reform Uncertainties of the political 
situation (3) Post-war stringency, devolution of powers to 
local bodies (4) Functions of Minister, Secretary and Director 
closely related (5) Secretary his relations to Minister and 
Director, his functions (6) Director, the permanent head of 
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the Education Department, hie many duties (7) At present 
chosen from Indian Educational Service, complications caused 1 
theieby (8) English and Indian systems contrasted, the dis- 
advantage of isolation in India, few opportunities for study- 
ing all-India problems (9 — 10) Discussion of relations _ of 
Secretary and Dnector (11) Duties of Director excessive, 
he needs lelief, but this not afforded by a Secretary usually 
inexperienced m education (12) Discussion of relations of 
Minister and Director (13 — 16) Inadequacy of headquarters 
staffs, which should be expanded and improved (17) Need of 
personal contact between Director and those engaged m 
educational work: (18) Position fuither complicated by edu 
cation being controlled by a number of separate departments 
(19—20) Conclusion that insufficient attention paid to the 
formulation and exposition of policy has been largely 
responsible for the waste of money and effort* m mass educa- 
tion A courageous and well-directed policy required 

Section II — Inspectorate — (21) The inadequacy of the inspectorate in 
most provinces, (22) as shown from the evidence, but (23) in 
Madras and the Punjab effoits have been made foi improve- 
ment (24) The duty of inspection virtually handed over to 
local bodies in Bombay, (25) and to some extent in the Central 
Piovmces as an expenmental measure (26) In most pro- 
vinces the inspectorate further hampered by lack of clerical 
assistance (27) In most provinces, the inspectorate is also 
weak m qualifications and (28) includes a 1 large proportion of 
untrained men (29) The divisional inspectors are often out 
of touch with mass education and are confined too much to 
anglo-vernacular education, number of divisional inspectors 
reduced m the United and Central Piovmces (30) In 
Madras, the absence of divisional inspectors an obstacle to 
piogiess (31) Fiequency of tiansfer of divisional inspectors 
a further obstacle (32) Deplorable inadequacy of women's 
mspectoi ate , position m ceitam piovmces examined (33) 
Comparison of English and Indian mspectoi ates (34) An 
adequate inspecting staff not merely essential for efficiency of 
the dailv woik, but an economy 

Section III — Local authorities — (35 — 36) Historical r£sum4 of 
devolution of powers to local bodies (37) Discussion of 
principles underlying that policy, question whether educa- 
tion is meiely local or largely national m character discussed 
(38 — 39) The Government of India pohcv of 1916 and 191 C1 m 
regard to (n) nspection (6) the constitution and official work 
of local boards The lelations of ministerial responsibility 
to devolution on local bodies insufficiently considered Ques- 
tion of the effects of devolution in the past, its piomise foi 
the future (40—41) List of Acts dealing with local self 
government (42—60) The present powers of local bodies in 
Madras, (51— 56) m Bombay, (57—59) in Bengal, (60—67) in 
the United Provinces, (68—69) m the Punjab, (70 — 74) in 
Burma, (76—81) m Bihar 

Section 17 —The worhng of local bodies — (82) Introductory (83— " 
84) Absence of plan m the development of primary education, 
as shown bv evidence m several provinces, leading to harm 
ful competition and waste of money and effort, neglect of 
expert advice (84a) The appointment, promotion and 
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tianafoi of teachers largely influenced by personal and poli- 
tical considerations , the powers and exeicise of duties by 
chairmen, the connexion of tea'chei s with politics (85) Evi- 
dence of abases m diffeient provinces, (86) in the opinion of 
some, these abuses aie due laigely to inexperience, and the 
position is impioving (87) Evidence that some mistakes have 
been due not to mexpenence but to peiveisity and that gov- 
ernments have rot reseived to themselves means of checking 
megulaiities, illustrations (88) Conclusion that a change is 
desirable, the State cannot divest itself of lesponsibihty, and 
the Minister must be m a position to supeivi&e and control, 
where necessary, the activities of local bodies 


Section V — Services and Appointments . — (a) The Services. — (89) 
Introductoiy (90) The Indian Educational Service, Provin- 
cial Educational Services, Subordinate Educational Services 
(91) Traditions atad history of the Indian Educational Ser 
vice The recruitment to the Indian Educational Service 
stopped in 1924 as a result of the Report of the Lee Commis- 
sion (92) Table showing the position of the Indian Educa- 
tional Reivice m 1921-22 and m 1926-27 (93) The very large 

number of vacancies (94) Serious consequences of the pro 
gressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service, accom 
panied by a failure to reconstitute the Provincial Services 
Reasons given for the delay (95) Essential that some 
finality should soon be reached The difficulties of the 
situation The validity of contracts (96) Some head- 
masterships should be held by men m the superior pro- 
vincial service (97) Pay and time-scale of the Piovmcial and 
Subordinate Sei vices (98) Time-scale m the Piovmcial Ser- 
vices and in the Subordinate Services discussed Difference 
between these services (99) Advantages and disadvantages of 
a giacled system (100) In some piovmces insufficient steps 
taken to enstue discipline and good woik (101) The piactice 

Ountat Q ,m m frA™ Ve +? n, TT t ?®j ch if s to en S a ge in private tuition 
Quotatioi from the United Provinces Quinquennial Review 

(6) Appointments -(102) Proposal of the Calcutta University 
. relatm « to small Civil Service Commissions 
Recommendations of the Lee Commission The central 
Indian Public Service Commission established m 1926 
No piovmeial Commissions have been yet established 
but a bill foi the establishment of one in Madras nnJ a » 
consideration (103) The service of education should be mo 
Part 7 mte iest, but selection boazds art UnnJces- 
the Subordinate Educational Ser 
SS S The Ul Comm tSe'd 01 * ittfum 

■ 

CHAPTER XVII — CONCLUSION. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

1 Unless otherwise stated, all figures given, in this Review relate 
to recognised institutions only 

2 In the majority of the statistical tables we have omitted to give 
sepaiate figuies foi Cooig and foi the areas dnectly administered by 
the Government of India, such as the North West Frontier Piovmce, 
Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, etc The total population of the 
areas in question is not large and the inclusion of the figures for 
these aieas would have made the tables unwieldy Moreover, we 
have dealt with the directly-administered areas separately m Chapter 
XY In the statistical tables, the totals for British India include 
the figures for the aieas refened to and therefore differ from the 
totals for the nine major provinces given in the talbles 

3 In considering the figures for primary and secondary schools it 
must be remembered that the classification of those institutions is not 
uniform throughout Bntish India The Government of India Tables, 
for example, classify all middle vernacular schools as ‘secondary’ but 
classify the higher elementary schools m Madras and the upper 
orimary sohools in Bombay as ‘primary’ In consequence, schools 
m Madras and Bombay with eight classes are classified as ‘primary’, 
while schools in the Punjab with six classes are classified as 
‘secondary’ It is also to be remembered that large numbers of 
pupils reading in the primary classes of secondary schools are shown 
as pupils in secondary schools and hence, unless so stated, are not 
moluded m the totals of pupils receiving primary education Owing 
to the present form of the Government of India statistics, it has not 
been possible to give separate figures foi schools in rural and m urban 
areas, or, in all cases, foi girls and for boys 

4 Where no date is given m a table, or the year 1927 is given m 
a table, it is to be understood that the table refers to the financial 
yeai ending on 81 March, 1927 In some cases data have been given 
under the heading ‘1921-22’ or ‘1926-27’ but these data refer to the 
same periods as those given under the headings ‘1922’ or ‘1927’ 
respectively 

5 In all cases, wheie calculations with reference to the popula- 
tion relate to a period later than 1921, the calculations are based on 
the figures in the Census of 1921 Where calculations relate to a 
period between 1911 and 1921, they aie based on the Census of 1911 

6 The term ‘Memorandum’, used without qualifications, means 
a memorandum on the growth of education supplied specially to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by a piovmeial Government 

7 The term ‘Quinquennial Keview’, when given without a datS, 
means the quinquennial review for the period 1922-27 

8 Throughout the Review the Province of Bihar and Onssa has 
been deferred to as Bihar 




CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

I — Appointment of Committee and Terms of Reference 

1 We, the Membeis of the Aimhaiy Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, appointed to make enqumes into 
the growth of education m British India, have the honour to submit 
our Review 

2 The following is the Minute of Appointment of the Committee 
leceived from the Indian Statutory Commission — ' 

“ The Growth of Education m British India is, by the terms 
of the Eoyal Wairant under which the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission is constituted, one of the subjects 
on which the Commission is required to report The 
Boyal Warrant further empowers the Commission to 
appomt, with the sanction of the Secretary of State 
for India, any person, or persons, to make subordin- 
ate enquiries and to report the result to the Com- 
mission 

With the sanction of the Secretary of State for India, the 
Commission accordingly appoints — 

Sir Philip Harto g, Et , C I E (Member of the Public 
Service~dommission) , Chairman, 

Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Bait , KCB (formerly 
Permanent Secietary to the Boaid of Education, 
England) , 

Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmed, Et (Vice-Chancellor of Patna 
University) , 

Sir George Anderson, Et , C I E (Directoi of Public 
Instruction, Punjab) , 

Baja Narendra Nath (Membef of the Legislative Council 
of the Punjab) , 

Mrs Muthulakshmi Reddi (Deputy President of the 
Madras Legislative Council) , 
to make subordinate enqumes into the growth of 
education in British India and to report the result to 
the Commission 

The Committee will be designated “ The Auxiliary Com-* 
mittee on the Growth of Education ”, and it will be 
convenient to describe the Report it is asked to make 

o 
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as the Auxiliary Committee’s “ Review of the Giowtb 
of Education in British India ” 


The Commission understands its terms of reference regarding 
Education as requiring fiom it not a general survey 
o± the whole field ot Education m all its branches and 
aspects throughout Bntish India, but a Review within 
model ate compasB, limited by the general scope and 
puipose of the broad enquiry with which the Com- 
mission is charged The Commission, therefore, re- 
gard themselves as pnmanly concerned with Educa- 
tion and its organisation m British India in relation 
to pohtical and constitutional conditions and poten- 
tialities of piogress 

It is in 'this sense, therefore, that the Commission desires the 
reference to the Auxiliary Committee on the Growth 
of Education to be interpreted Subject to this, the 
Committee will be fiee to puisue its enquiries and to 
draw up its review m whatevei way seems best to it 


It is the Commission's intention, without excluding such 
geneial evidence as it may receive on the question m 
the ordinary course of its enquiry, to set apart a por- 
tion of the time available during its next visit to 
India for the special consideration of that part of its 
terms of leference which deals with the Giowtb of 
Education m Bntish India, and it will desire to have 
the Review of the Auxiliary Committee before it m 
good time for this purpose After the Committee’s 
Review has been received, and the Commission has 
had sufficient time to digest its contents, it is hoped 
that there may be an opportunity for the Commission 
to discuss the contents of the document, probably m 
some place m Northern India, with the members of 
the Auxiliary Committee or some of them In view 
of the great importance of the subject, the Commis- 
sion desires to give the Auxiliary Committee the 
ongest time possible for its work, but, on the othei 
hand, it is important that the discussion between the 
Commission and the Committee on the Committee’s 
Renew should take place before the Commission's 
tour of enquiry has progiessed too far For these 
reasons it is desired that the Auxiliary Committee’s 

wSttat™ •“?*> <=< the dommiseion not 

later than 15th December, 1928 The Vr-vip™ 

reaW « conMenfal m ’the Li * 

contemplated that ,t mil at a later stage foim part 
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II — Scope of Enquiry 

3 We have borne ip mind the specific terms of our reference 
Those terms imposed on us limitations not altogether easy to' 
define or to observe , smce it is clear that the direct aims of schools 
for boys and gills, and of colleges for young men and women, 
must be something wider than the aim of pioducmg political 
capacity, although they should include it A review of the growth 
of educational institutions which confined itself to the relations of 
such institutions to political conditions and potentialities of progress 
would be so nanow as to defeat its own purpose, they must be 
largely judged by the general aims set before them and by their 
success m achieving those aims Nevertheless in every country 
where there is lepiesentative government the education given 
should be such as to produce — 

(11 a popular electorate capable of exercising intelligently 
the primary functions of citizenship they should be 
able to choose their representatives with knowledge 
and intelligence , to understand, at any rate to a cer- 
tain extent, the social and political progiammes which 
are placed befoie them by candidates for election to 
legislative and local bodies , and, a subsidiary but im- 
portant matter, to understand the actual machinery 
of voting, 

(2) a smaller body of persons (included in the larger) 
capable of furnishing representatives on legislative 
and local bodies, and officers of central and local ad- 
ministrations, who by their training and character 
are fitted to fulfil their functions with intelligence, 
ludgment and rectitude 

The system of primary and higher primary schools should be 
so designed as to produce a competent electorate, the system of 
secondary and higher education, to produce competent and trust- 
worthy representatives and officials 

4 A review of the existing educational institutions and their 
recent progress which took into account only these matters would, 
as we have suggested he too restricted to be of use , and we have 
therefore tried to present a general picture of their aims and condi- 
tion On the other hand we have deliberately and, of necessity, 
ignored many aspects of education with which we should have been 
requned to deal, had we been asked to make a general survey of 
the growth of education without the limitations imposed on us 

In the general design and scale of our leview, we have also 
kept m mind those limitations We have devoted far more aiten-S 
tion to mass education than to secondary and university education,! 
because the condition of the former appeared to us far less satis-j 
factory than that of the latter, and this is due m part to the 

0 2 
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fact that while much attention has been paid m the past to a con- 
federation of the higher forms of education, the problems of primal y 
' education have been comparatively neglected We have also 
devoted special attention to the education of girls and women,, 
both because it is so much more backward m India than that of 
men, and because it is of fundamental importance for the future 
education and training of men as well as of women 

5 We have also tried to investigate the extent to which the 
educational systems of India aie calculated to promote a reasonable 
degree of uniformity m any advance which may be made so thai 
all sections of the people, rich and poor, progressive and backward, 
shall be m a position to make their most effective contribution 
to the progress of the community as a whole. In considering the 
condition ot education m rural areas, we have been greatly assisted 
by the valuable leport of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
, 6 We have paid special attention to the question of Muham- 

madan education It is clearly of the first importance that this 
large community, with its great histone cultuie and tiaditions, 
now an educationally backward co mm unity, should be brought up 
to the general level of advance 

7 We have also paid special attention to the educational needs 
of other communities such as the depressed classes, the Hindus m 
North-Western India, the Sikhs, Anglo-Indians, Paisees and 
Christians 

8 In our terms of referenoe mention is made of the ‘organisa- 
tion’ of education Cleaily, the adequacy or inadequacy of educa- 
tional institutions for the work of national education and the 
success or failure of the teachers who do the actual work must 
largely depend on the organisation of the educational system as a 
whole and the agencies by which it is controlled The usefulness 
of a system of education must be estimated not only by its policy 
and aims, b'ut by the degiee in which it accomplishes what it 
proposes to do, the degree in which the money and effort expended 
on it yield an adequate return Without an effective organisation, 
without a suitable agency, it is not possible for an educational 
policy, however well-devised it may be, to be carried out with 
efficiency, economy or continuity We have therefore discussed/ 
questions of policy, organisation and agency in some detail / 

9 In dealing with primary education we have discussed at 
some length the extent to which literacy is being achieved m the 
schools, but we wish definitely to safeguard ourselves against the 
assumption that we regard literacy as a necessary qualification for 
the franchise Literacy is not education, but only a means to 
education and m some cases other means may be found to enable 
an individual to exercise an intelligent vote But it is obvious 
that it is an immense gam for the average voter himself as well 
as for the country at large if he is able to read, and to read with 
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understanding and judgment Literacy is indispensable to educa- 
tion on any large scale 

10 In discussing secondary and higher education, though the 
tune has been shoit, we have been constrained to refer incidentally 
to the relations between education and subsequent employment - 
To have dealt with this question fully would have been beyond 
our piovmce, since it involves considerations with which we are 
not fitted to deal But it has been repeatedly pointed out that 

a large amount of money and time is now wasted on the production 
of matuculates and graduates who are unable to find employment, 
and we have discussed certain changes which might dimmish this! 
waste In this connexion we may point out that it has been rnv 
possible for us to discuss m any detail questions of professional or 
technical education although we are fully alive *to the great import- 
ance of these branches 

11 Throughout oui Review we have kept in mmd that we are 
asked to deal specifically with the growth of education The term 
‘growth’ implies something moie than past history, it implies 
development , growth m the past provides the basis of a forecast of 
the ‘potentialities of progress’ m the future In analysing the 
facts and figures submitted to us, we have therefore tried to see 
to what causes the acceleration or retardation of growth in the 
immediate past have been due, how these causes are hkely to 
operate m the immediate future, and how the healthy growth of 
education may be promoted by the lemoval of defects But it was 
not oui duty, noi would it have been possible m the time at our 
disposal, to attempt to formulate new and comprehensive schemes 
foi the advancement of the various branches of Indian education 

12 For the estimate of the growth of education in recent years 
both m quantity and in quality, we have had supplied to us 
a vast mass of data bv the central and provincial Governments 
and also by private persons and associations m response to enquiries 
made by us The facts and figures which we have gathered have 
been tested as far as possible and elucidated by the examination 
of witnesses, by personal discussions, and by our visits to educa- 
tional institutions during our tour, m the course of winch we visited 
all the major provinces of India except Assam and the Central 
Provinces 

13 Finally, we have regarded it as a specific part of our task 
to consider the effect of the working of the new system of reforms 
on the growth of education itself Of the marked influence of 
that system during the past few years there is ample evidence 

III — Procedure * 

14 The appointment of the Committee was announced on 31 
May, 1928 The Chairman and the Secretary, Mr R M Statham, 
TE S , assumed charge of their duties on 5 June and called a 
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meeting of the members of the Committee present m India, which 
took place m Simla on 16 and 17 June Two of our number, Sir 
Amheist Selby-Bigge and Sir George Andeison, weie m England at 
the time and were unable to join the Committee until 12 October 
At this first meeting the Committee settled the mam outlines of the 
itinerary of their tour m India and Buima, a copy of which is 
printed as Appendix I to this Review The Committee then dis- 
persed and re-assembled again at Calcutta on 16 September, prior 
to embarking foi Buima, the first province to be visited In the 
interval, the Chairman took a short period of home leave extending 
from 7 J uly to 14 September In his absence the preliminary work 
of the Committee was carried on by the Secretary 

15 The questionnane printed as Appendix II to this Review 
was issued during the first week of July, 1928, and was published 
simultaneously m the press Local Governments were supplied 
with a large number of copies for their own use and for local distri- 
bution, and m addition copies were sent direct to about 600 per- 
sons and associations About 300 replies, many of Ithem of a 
comprehensive nature, were received At the centres visited during 
our tour and at our headquarters at Delhi, over 160 witnesses gave 
oral evidence before us, of whom 74 were officials and the rest non- 
officials A hst of the witnesses examined orally is annexed as 
Appendix IH The informal evidence given to us in the course 
of conversation and discussion with many persons interested m 
education who weie not examined formallv has also been of exeat 
value " ® 


16 We are particularly grateful for the valuable information 
which we have received fiom the Government of India and pro- 
vincial Governments m the form of special Memoranda, and the 
Quinquennial Reviews on Education of all provinces, which became 
available during the course, of our inquiry We regret that the 
Quinquennial Review of Education for India, 1922-27, was not avail- 
able , but the Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India was good enough to furnish us in advance with certain tables, 
prepared for ’that publication, of which we were in need We are 
b ' ^*0 these Governments for the information which we 

thatmkW tn b tw? T them , ° n man y otters and especially 
hat relating to (a) the degree of wastage and stagnation which' 

8tEm ? r ,M ^ pnmar y and secondary schools 
m al! parts of the country, and (b) the number and nature of onm- 

"lr bll ,f 10ns b J memb , ers of the staff and students of univer- 
sities, colleges and research institutions 

if rt fr °T the recordin S of evidence tendered to us both 
orally and in writing, we regarded it as part of our duty to visit 
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as well We wish to offer our thanks to the heads of the 
universities, colleges and schools concerned for the courtesy with 
which we were received and personally conducted over the institu- 
tions m their charge We are also indebted to the kindness of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam and the officials of the Hvderabad 
State which permitted thiee of oui membeis to pay a most interest- 
ing visit to the Osmama Umveisity 

18 We realised at an early stage that it would not be possible 
for us to complete out Eeview by 15 December as desired m the 
letter of our mstiuctions, and took an eaily opportunity of appris- 
ing the Commission of this fact In accordance with the request of 
the Commission, we furnished m print a pielimmary draft of the 
major poition of the Eeview, which was discussed at a* joint confer- 
ence of the Commission, the Indian Central Committee and our- 
selves, held m Calcutta on 16 January Sn Amherst Selby-Bigge 
was obliged to leave Calcutta for England on the following day 

19 Owing to the shortness of the time at our disposal, we 
Lwere not able to include m our ltmeiary visits to the Central Pro- 
vinces, Assam, the North-West Frontier Province, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara or Baluchistan We obtained, however, written statements of 
their views from these local Governments and Administrations We 
were further given the opportunity of, examining witnesses from 
some of these provinces at centres convenient to them 

20 It only remains for us to express our thanks to all those 
who have assisted us iff oui work Their number is so great that 
it is not possible to mention all by name We wish, however, parti- 
cularly to acknowledge the obligation undei which we rest to the 
Governors of Provinces, and to thq Ministers for Education, the 
Secretaries to Government, and the Directors of Pubhc Instruction, 
who made all arrangements necessary for our accommodation, the 
appearance of witnesses, and our visits to local institutions, and 
who also gave us every opportunity of holding personal discussions 
with them, with the object of ascertaining their views on the sub- 
ject of our enquiry We owe a special measure of thanks to the 
Bailway Administrations for the expedition and comfort with 
which we were conveyed on our journeys , and to the Department 
of Posts and Telegraphs foi the regularity with which our mail was 
'delivered to us at all places along the route We are also indebted 
to Mr T Carter, Manager of the Government of India Press at 
Delhi, and his staff for their courtesy m meeting our numerous re- 
quests and for the care and expedition with which they printed the 
Eeview 

21 Our warmest thanks are due to our Secretary, Mr E M 
Statham, I E S , for the exceptional services which he has rendered 
to the Committee and without which the accomplishment of their 
task would have been scarcely possible m the time allotted His 
remarkable knowledge of the facts and figures of Indian educational 



administration and of educational institutions, his gifts as a drafts- 
man, bis untiring activity, and his devotion to his work, have been 
invaluable 

We are also mdebted to our Assistant Secretaries, Mr K 
Zachariah, I E S , who helped us greatly m our preliminary drafts 
and by his skilled analysis of evidence and data, and to Mr. J H 
G-reen, MBE, who joined the Committee at a later stage, and! 
rendered to us most competent and devoted assistance Mr Green’s 
experience was of great value to us m oui tour and dui mg the pre- 
paration of our Eeview for the press 

We desire further to lecord oui appreciation of the zeal and 
industry with which the other members of our staff have fulfilled 
their arduou® duties 
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Brief Survey of Indian Educational policy down to the- 
Reforms. 

1 In submitting to the Commission facts and figures relating 
to the growth of education m India, we are limiting ourselves 
almost entirely to the data of the last decade But m order that 
the present position may be moie easily giasped, we give a brief 
sketch of the mam landmarks m the history of Indian educational 
policy during the previous hundred years 

2 ‘Education’, writes Dr_ E \V Thoflias, one of the most 
distinguished of living Indologists, ‘is no exotic m India , There , 
is no country wheie the love of learning had so early an origin or 
has exercised so lasting and powerful an influence Erom the 
simple poets of the Vedic age to the Bengali philosophei of the 
present day there has been an uninterrupted succession of teachers 
and scholars The immense literature which tins long period has 
produced is thoroughly penetrated with the scholastic spirit , amt 
the same spirit has left a deep impression on the social conditions 
of the people among whom that literature was pioduced ’ 

Eh Thomas is speaking of Hindu learning To that must be 
added the Islamic learning and teaching brought in mainly by 
the Moghul conquerors To the great \kbar, himself illiterate but 
not unlearned is attubuted a list of subjects which each boy should 
learn, hardly le«s formidable than that of Milton * 

\ 3 But at the beginning of the 19th century, after a long peuod 

of foieign invasions and internecine wars, Indian learning was at 
a low ebb t, Western education had not been introduced, and 
I there weie hardlv any punted books either in,'the classical languages 
l oi the vernaculars 

There still remained a netwoik of ‘indigenous’ schools, some 
ot them perhaps the oldest m the world , the tols m which Brahnnn 
teachers instructed Brahmni pupils m the Sacred books K .the. philo- 
sophy, literatuie, and science of their forefathers, the pathsalas m 
which e lemen tary knowledge was given to the lowei castes , and 
the corresponding schools of the Muhammadans, the higher schools 
called maqtasahs r the lower called^ maLtahs The Muslim schools 
weie open to all, and each one taught the Koran and the tenets 
of Islam But the pupils m all this netwoik were few in number 
compared to the vast population In Bengal, at any rate, according 

* Ain i Akberi (or Institutes of Akber) bv Abul Eazl (book u. Am 25) See 
1 Akbar ’, by Vincent H Smith, 1917, pp 388 387 

t See extract from Minute by Lord Mmto (countersigned by H T Colebrooke. 
the distinguished Orientalist), of 0 March, 1811, reprinted m Selection* from 
Educational Records, Part I, by H Sharp, pp 19 21 
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to W Adam, an impaitial observer, the unfoitunate teachers m the 
elementary schools were as incompetent as they were ill-paid, and 
the education given was altogether inefficient 

4 It was to the revival of Indian learning that the Bntish 
authonties m India first directed their attention In 1781, Warren 
Hastings founded the Calcutta Madiasah, at the request of a Muham- 
madairdeputation, partly, but not solely, with a view to producing 
Muslim officers for the courts of justice The Sanskrit College at 
Benares was established by Duncan, the British resident, with the 
assent of Lord Cornwallis, in 1792 Under the influence of religious 
enthusiasts in England, who did so much m the early days for 
education, a clause was inseited m the East India Company’s Act 
I -of 1813 which enabledhhe Governor-General to devote not less than 
i a lakh .of rupees annually to education It was the first legislative 
^recognition of the right of education to participate m the public 
revenues * 

But agair, the money available was mainly spent on the teaching 
of^t he I ndian classical languages, Sans krit and Arabic, and on 
translations into those languages Mass education was not touched, 
though some encouragement was given to the production of books 
in English 

I 5 A pew impetus was given to education from two souices 
I different m chaiacter The first was the ‘semi-rationaliBt’ move- 
ment led by Baja Ram Mohan Boy, the great Indian reformer, and 
Dand Haie, a Calcutta watchmaker, who, m 1816-17, founded 
a college which led to (the ‘springing up all over Bengal’ of English 
schools conducted by its pupils The college itself was absorbed 
in 1855 into the Presidency College, Calcutta . 

The second was the Christian missionary movement, which 
already had ramifications m different parts of India and which has 
continuously exercised so deep an influence on education m India 
•ever Bince t The missionaries, by the printing of books in the 
vernacular, gave an immense spur to the development of vernacular 
literature and especially of Bengali literature But hand m hand 
with their 'itudy of the vernaculars went the teaching of Western 1 
subjects through the medium of English, called In India ‘English 
education’ 


*The phraseology of the Act is mterestmg « it shall be lawful for the Governor 
General m Council to direct that a sum of not less than one lao of runees m 
each year shall be B6t apart and applied to the revival and imp rovement of 
literature, and the encouragement of the learned natives of India? and “or the 
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The demand for "English education’ m Bengal preceded by 
some 20 years any Government action to piovide it The old policy 
prevailed, and mJL$23 Earn Moha n Eoy, m a famous letter to Lord 
Amheistj -the Governor-Geneiai, bitterly attacked the proposal to 
establish a Sanskrit College m Calcutta as a letiograde step, 
calculated to keep India m darkness The college was opened in 

m- 

6 Committees of Public Instruction were set up in Bengal in 
^§23, m Manias m 1826 , and the Bombay Government, which had 
founded a Hindu College in Poona m 1821, decided m 1823 to 
subsidise a Society for the piomotion of education, founded a little , 
earliei Inside the Bengal Committee, a bitter struggle soon arose 
between the 'Orientalists’, the partisans of the tiaditional policy 
of teaching through the medium of the classical languages, and the 
‘Anglicists’ who wished to teach through the medium of Enghsh 
It was admitt ed o n all sides that the instruction of the mass of tbe 
people through the medium of their own language, i e , the verna- 
cular, was rhe ultimate object to be kept m view,* and m one of 
their annual leports the Committee wrote ‘we conceive the forma- 
tion of a vernacular literature, to be the ultimate object to which 
all pur efforts must be directed* + Thomas Munio m Madras, 
Mountstuart Elphmstone m Bombay, and later, J Thomason in 
the North West Provinces, advocated no less the encouragement of 
vernacular teaching 

7 The struggle between Orientalists and Anglicists gave rise to 
the famous Minute of 1835 of Macaulay, then Legal Member of the 
Executive Council, on the side of the Anglicists, and to the decisive 
Minutes of two successive Governors-General, Lord William 
Bentmck m 1835 and Lord Auckland m 1839, endorsing Macaulay’s 
pokey The schools for oriental learning were maintained , but the 
translations into Sanskrit and Arabic were discontinued The 
eystem of ‘English education’ was adopted and encouiaged by Gov- 
ernment i and developed alongside the vernacular schools 

Two other events about this time gave an added stimulus to I 
vernacular education, the conferment of the freedom of the press ! 
1UJL835 , and the substitution of the vernaculars for Persian m the 
lower- courts m 1837 An unfortunate and unforeseen effect of the 
latter measure was the discouragement of education among Muham- 
madans, a point with which we shall deal m a later chapter 

8 There existed m India a tradition of female education going 
back to eaily times But m the early 19th century it was still moie 
backward than that of men The mitiaitive m modern education 

* The point is sometimes overlooked by the critics of educational policy m 
India. 

f See T rev el van’s Education of the People of India, pages 21 — 25 
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for women was taken by missionaiy societies m the thiee PresK 
deneies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras It was supported by 
Hare_ancLby Raja Ram Mohan Roy In 1824, Lady Amherst con- 
sented to be patroness of a society for native female education m 
Calcutta and its vicinity The establishment of a girls’ school in 
Calcutta m May, 1849, by J E Dnnkwater Bethune, like 
Macaulay, Legal Membei of Council, and his conversion of Lord' 
Dalhousie to his views at this time mark a turning point m the 
history of women’s education m India 

The feai was expiessed that the new policy^ might seriously 
off end I ndian -sentiment, but m April* 1850, -Lord Dalhousie 
informed the Bengal Council of Education that it was henceforward 
to < onsider its p functions as compusing the superintendence ot native 
female, education These instructions were appioved by the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company * 

t 9 The next great step m the history of Indian education is 
j marked by the parliamentary enquiry into the condition of India 
' m _18p3_which pieceded the confiimation of the Company’s Charter ■ 
Eor the first time Paihament investigated seriously and sympathy 
tically the development of Indian education The evidence sub-t 
mitted to committees of the Loids and Commons formed the basis 
of Sir Charles Wood’s epoch-making education despatch of 1854, 
which determined the whole subsequent course of Indian educa- 
tional, development + 

10 Up to tbia-time the East India Company had regaided a 
duect attack on the problem of mass education as an impossibility , 
They thought that the only-meauB of reaching the masses was by 
educatingjh&-htsrary classes who were compaiatively few in num- 
ber, and lettmgedimatipn ‘ filtq/ down ’ through them, a theory 
generally knorowS^the ^filtration theory’ 

To adopt this theory was to ignore the vast obstacles to such 
‘filtration’ arising out of Indian class and caste distinctions The 
despatch of 1854 fusrt; imposed upon the Government of India the 
duty of cieatmg a properly articulated system of education fiota 
the pi unary school to the university 

11 In order to carry out its policv the despatch pi escribed the 
following measures —the constitution in each presidency and lieute- 
» nant-govemorship of a separate department for the administration 

"* of education with an adequate system of inspection , the institution 
of uruversiities m the Piesidency towns , the establishment of instil 
tutions for 'training tea chefs' for all classes of schools, the mamce- 
* * See Chapter on the Beeinnxngs of Female Education in Selections from 

"Educational Beoords, by J A Richey, 1922 

t Sir Charles Wood, later Visoount Halifax, was at the tune President of the 
Board of Control 
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nance of the existing government colleges and high schools, and the 
increase of their number where necessary , mcieased attention, to 
vernacular schools, both foi secondary and for pumary education , 
and the introduction of a system of giants-m-aid The despatch 
laid great stiess on the importance of encouraging the study of 
the vernaculais as the only possible media for mass education, and 
recommendeu the institution of a com preh ensive system of scholar- 
ships to connect all grades of the educational system The despatch 
further expressed sympathy for the causes of female education and 
Muhammadan education, advocated the opening of schools and ' 
colleges for* technical instruction, and insisted on a policy of perfect 
religious neutrality It should be added that the despatch looked 
forward to a time when ary geneial system of education provided 
by government might be giadually discontinued with the advance 
of the system of grants-m-aid, and when the management, especially 
of the higher institutions, might be handed over to local bodies 
under the control of, and aided bv, 'the State _ 

In a desrmfak of -1859, that is, after the passing of the Act of 
1858 whichtransf erred the Government of India from the Bast 
India Company to the Crown, the Secietary of State confirmed the 
poli&y-of 1854, reviewed the progress made since that date and 
advocated the adoption of farther steps lor the promotion of primary^ 
education, including the levy of a special rate on the land to provide 
adequate means for financing vernacular education We may . 
regard all subsequent changes as a development of the policy then / 
laid down rather than as depaiture* therefrom 

12 The years immediately subsequent to 1854 witnessed the 
■establishment of Departments of Public Instruction in all the pio- 
vinces, the founding of the Universities of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, and a rapid growth in the number of schools and colleges, 
•some government institutions, others private, aided or unaided, 
all over India Bar greater interest was taken m the promotion ' 
of secondary education than of pnmar, 

13 In 1871, the control of the Education Departments was 
made overto local Governments with a fixed assignment from 
central revenues But this did not imply a cessation of inteiest in 
the subject on the pait of the central Government or the abandon- 
ment of the right to make further grants for education from central 
revenues 

14 In 1882 Government appointed an Education Commission'' 
to review the progress of education smce 1854 (excluding univer- 
sity education and certam other blanches) * Primary education was- 
put m the forefront of the reference The Commission endorsed, 
the" pol^y of the despatch of 1854 .jand their recommendations aimed 

* The Commission was presided over by Dr W W Hunter, and is generally 
fen own as, the Hunter Commission 
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at a raoj e complete fulfilment of that policy A Government Reso- 
lution of 1884 approved of neaily the whole of the recommendations 
of the Commission The eleme&taiy education of the masses, its 
t provision, extension and improvement, was stated to require ‘strenu- 
ous efforts ot the State m a still larger measure than hei etofore 
The pioposals_of the Commission which have had most effect on 
subsequent government policy weie those relating to the expansion 
- of primary education and its management by the local bodies set 
up under the local self-government acts of Tiord Ripon’s Govern- 
ment m the yeais 1883 to 1883, the development of the grant-m-aid 
system, and the stimulation of private enterprise 

13 ImlfiOO, the Secretary of State drew the attention of the 
Government of India to xhe necessity for the continuance of govprn- 
v ment control, guidance and assistance m higher education 1 '' In 
3901, Lord Curzon summoned an educational conference which was 
followed by the appointment of the Indian Universities Commission, 
l/°f JiHH, the publication of a Resolution on Indian Educational 
Policy m March, 1904, and the passing of an Indian Universities 
Act in the same year d 


The Resolution of 1904 coveied a wide field On the mam 
question of the control of education, it accepted the devolution 
policyjDfJha Lommission of 1882, but laid “stress^ on the necessity 
for adequatej&fgguaids, as shewn by the following passage — 

"The progressive devolution of primaiy, secondary and 
collegiate education upon private enterprise and the 
continuous withdrawal of Government from com- 
petition therewith was recommended bv the Edu- 
y cation Commission m 3883, and the advice has been 
generally acted upon But while accepting tins 
pohey, ffieUfovernment of India at the same time re- 
cognise the extreme importance of the principle that 
m each branch of education Government should mam- 
^ am, a limited number of institutions, both a? models 
for private enterprise to follow and m order to uphold 
a high standard of education In withdrawing from 
direct management, it is further essential that Gov- 
ernment should retain a general control, by means of 
efficient inspection, over dl public educational insti- 
tutions. 

The Resolution leiterated the mews nf :the Commission of 1883' 
m regard to the importance of primary 'education, declared that it 
had received msu^ciantAttention and an inadequate share of the 
mubh^junds, and that prypaw. education should be made a lead me/ 
l r r ^ ues ’ The Resolution 'directed that the 
educational budget estimate of local bodies should be submitted 
through Directors of Public Instruction before sanction, and that 
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every effort should be made to adapt the teaching in rural schools 
to the needs of the agricultural community V* 

With regard to secondary education, the Resolution advocated 
varied curricula to correspond to the varying needs of piactical life, 
the continuance of the study pf the vernaculars throughout the 
school-bourse, and the folding of a 'School-Final examination at 
its teimination 

v -■'The Resolution fuither dealt wij;h technical, commercial and 
agncultural education and schools ot art, with the extension of 
facilities foi the training of teachers , with hostels for schools and 
colleges It endoised the view that ‘through female education a fai 
greater piopoitional impulse is imparted to the educational and 
moial tone ot the people than by the education of men’ \r 

It also endorsed the mam recommendations of the Commission of 
1902, lelatmg to the umveisities, oiz , that the Senates should be 
limited m size, that the universities should be given teaching powers 
m addition to their examining poweis and that they should be 
required to demand a high educational standard from then affiliated 
colleges , it promised fuither financial aid to the universities., and 
it expiessed the hope that the universities might leceive funds 
fiom private donors The policy of the Commission and Govern- 
ment with legaid to umveisities was embodied in the Universities 
Act of 1904 

10 J p-lplp, Government showed their sense of the increasing 
liSpoitance of education from the imperial pomt of view by trans- 
ferring the subject from the Home Department to a new Depart- 
ment of Education At the Durbar of 1911-12 of His Majesty the 
King Empeioi, Government announced, at his desne, an annual 
giant from imperial funds of a&'dakhs for populai education, and 
His Majesty, m Januaiy, 1912, m replying to an address from the 
Calcutta University, said — 

“It is my wish that there may be spread over the land a net- 
work of schools and colleges, from which will go forth 
lo^al a,nd manly and useful citizens, able to hold their 
own in industries, and agriculture, and all the voca- 
tions m life And it is my wish, too, that the homes 
of my Indian snhjects may he brightened and their 
labour sweetened by the spread of knowledge, with 
all that follows m its train, a higher level of thought, 
of comfort, and of health It is through education 
that my wish will be fulfilled, and the cause of educa- 
tion m India will ever be very close to my heart ” 

17 In 1911, the late Mr G K Gokhale introduced into the 
Imperial Legislative Council an important hill for the extension of 
elemental y education which would have made compulsory primary 
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education peimissive, that is, subject to the consent of the local 
aiitEoiities and local Governments The cost was to be found fiom 
local and piovincial funds The bill was circulated and the mattei 
was discussed again m Maich, 1912 “The bill was officially 
opposed on the gi ounds that there had been no popular demand for 
the measure, that the local Governments were opposed to it, and 
that the weight, though not the majority, of non-official opinion was 
also hostile, while the idea of additional local taxation was strongly 
opposed. But Sir Harcourt Butler hinted on behalf of Govern- 
ment that the introduction of measures of compulsion m local legis- 
latures would be the natural course ”* 

18 The Education Resolution oi the Government of India of 
'1913, after quoting the passage from the King-Emperor’s speech 
printed above, announced that Government had decided to assist 
local Governments by large grants, as funds became available, to , 
extendcomprehensive schemes of education in the several provinces * 
Like its predecessoi, the Resolution again surveyed the wnole 
field of educational work It stated that ‘in the forefront of their 
policy the Government of India desue to place the formation of 
the character of the scholars and undergraduates under tuition’ 
/The other mam features of the Resolution mav be su mm arised as 
[' follows — 


( 1 ) It refused to adopt the punciple of compulsion m primary 
education for financial and administrative reasons, but, 
it reaffirmed the necessity of concentrating the direct 
energies of the State and the bulk of its available 
^resources on the unpiovement and expansion of pn- 
“mary education on a voluntary basis 

(n) It advocated the teaching of hygiene, and the medical 
inspection of schools v 

■(in) It insisted on the importance of improving and multiply- 
ing the ‘middle’ vernacular schools, which continue 
the plirnary course and m which competent teachers 
for pumary schools will be prepared 

(iv) It uiged the necessity of multiplying and improving 

facilities for the training of teachers for primary and 
secondary schools 

(v) It le pcited that the ‘education of girls remains to be 

organised’ , and emphasised the necessity for the 
mciease of women teachers m girls’ schools ' S 


It ia shown in Chapter IV that the prevision of Sir Haroourt Butler has been 
fulfilled ' 
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Tt reaffiimed the policy of relying mainly on private 
^effort in secondary education with the assistance of a 
’'"'more elastic system of giants-m-aid, and the en- 
couragement of varied methods of teaching and 
courses 

(vn) It endorsed the recommendation of the Universities 
Commission of 1902 that there should be secondary 
*/ school-final’ examinations, conducted by bodies other 
than universities 

tvm) It recognised the necessity for impiovmg the pay and 
prospects of teachers m the educational services 
<ix) It lepoited an improvement m the cohdition of the five 
existing Indian universities (Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras, Allahabad and the University of the Punjab) 
as a result of the Act of 1904, but advocated a reduc- 
tion of the areas of these affiliating universities and 
the establishment of ‘teaching faculties’ at their 
centres with adequate libraries , it announced a policy 
■of instituting teaching and residential universities o£ 
which Dacca, Benares and Aligarh were to be the 
first , and it strongly urged the necessity_fqr providing 
facilities for lesearch in every branch of learning 

19 The policy outhned m the Resolution of 1913 materially 
encouraged progress in the piovmees but the educational develop- 
ments foreshadowed were m many cases delayed owing tp the great 
war_ The war had, however, another effect on the educational 
policy of the Government of India It was- -felt that the time had 
come for a policy of political reform and for a greater devolution of 
responsibilities on Indians, and that the Indian universities were 
not then giving the right type of education for the directing classes, 
It was with a view to the improvement of that education that 
Government in 1917 set up the Calcutta University Commission 
under the chairmanship of Sn Michael Sadler, which reported in 
1919 

20 Under the system m existence m 1917, when the Calcutta 
University Commission was appointed that University, the largest 
in India, controlled m effect almost the whole of education above 
the primary giade m a province containing over 40 million inhabi- 
tants Tbe Report of the Commission necessarily covered a wide 
field and its criticisms and recommendations, which were endorsed 
almost m their entirety by tbe Government of India m a Resolution 
of January, .1920, have profoundly influenced the development of 

} secondary and university education all over India We shall discuss 
certain results of the Repoit m later chapters ( 
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21 In conclusion, we have to point out that with the Refoima 
of 1920, education became a ‘joansfen ed’ subject, confided almost 
entnely to the caie of the piovinces Theie still exists, however, an 
imperial department of ‘Education, Health and Lands’ with ceitam 
fim.ited~functions, and also, on a piecanous basis, the office of Edu- 
cational Coxnimssionei foi India The impeual ‘Bureau of Edu- 
,-c'at'on’ was discontinued m 1922 and an All-India Advisory Board 
of Education, set up m 1920, was discontinued m 1924 We shall 
discuss these matteis subsequently It may be said bioadlv that, 
apait fiom ceitam matteis of detail, the Government of India 
have, since the Reforms, regarded all responsibility for educational 
policy as devolved on the separate piovinces, and thoffc an educational 
policy for India" as a whole no longer exists It is only from a 
suivey of all the piovmcial repoits, oi then summary, as recorded 
m the Quinquennial Reviews of Education still published by the 
Government of India, that any geneial impression of the guiding 
pimciples of Indian education and of its giowth can be obtained 
It is to that survey that we now turn 
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CHAPTER III. 


Statistical Data and Indications of Progress. 

I — Statistical Data 

1 The following Tables give the moie important statistical 
data relating to the growth of education and of educational ex- 
penditure during the years 1917 to 1927 in British India and the 
provinces 

According to the Census of 1921, the total population of British 
India m that year was 247,333,423, composed of 127,044,953 males 
and 120,288,470 females 

Table I 


Percentage of total population receiving instruction m recognised 
institutions 



1917. 

1922 

1927 

Increase m percentages 
between 


1917 22 

1922-27.1917 27 

Percentage of males. 

4 86 

6 04 

6 91 

0 19 

1 87 

2 06 

Percentage of females 

0 97 

1 12 

146 

0 16 

0 34 

0'49 

Percentage of total . . 

2 96 

3 13 

4 26 

0 17 

1 13 i 

130 


Table n. 

Total number of recognised educational institutions and enrolment 
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Table HE 

Total number of unrecognised institutions ah d enrolment. 






Percentage of increase 
between 


1917. 

1922. 

1927 

1917 22 

1922-27 

1917 27. 

TBtatmHnber of unre 
cognised Institutions 

87,803 

34,807 

36,216 

—7-93 

1 18 

—6 84 

Total number of pupils 
in. unrecognised 

institutions 

844,638 

639,125 

628,146 

— 86 

— 1 72 

—2 56 


Table IV 

Number of pupils according to sex in recognised institutions 






Percentage of increase 
between 


1917 

1922 

1927 

1917 22 

1922-27 

! 

1917-27 

Males 

8,060,801 

6,401,383 

8,777,743 

5 80 

37 12 1 

| 45 07 

Females 

1,166,717 

1,340,842 

1,751,607 

15 91 

30 63 

| 5143 


Table V 

Pupils according to sex m unrecognised institutions 






Percentage of increase 
between 


1917. 

1922 

1927 j 

1 

1917 22 1922 27 

1917-27* 

Males 

570,687 

661,646 

537,401 

j —10 —4 2 

—5*8 

Fjsxnalea . , , . 

73,951 

77,680 

90,745 

4’0 , 16 9 

22 7 
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Table VI 

Number of pupils tn recognised institutions according to stages 
of instruction 


Stage* 

1917 



Percentage of increase 
between 

1922 

1927 

1917-22 

1922-27 

1917 27. 

College . 

57,972 

58,837 

83,890 

160 

42 58 

44 71 

High 

216,160 

218,600 

236,781 

113 

8 31 

9 64 

Middle . . 

385,372 

434,810 

631,490 

12 S3 

46 23 

03*87 

Primary 

0,404,200 

6,897,147 

9,247,617 

7 70 

34 08 

44*40 

Speoial . . 

143,604 

132,739 

328,620 

—7 67 

147*57 

128*83 



- 

* 





7,207,308 

7,749,139 

10,528,398 





* Owing to slight differences m the Government of India Tables, these figures 
do not exaotly correspond to the figures given m Table II. 


Table VII 

Total expenditure, direct and indirect, in respect of recognised 
institutions 


1917. 

1922 

1927. 

Percentage of increase between 




1917 22 

1922-27 

1917 27. 

- Rs. 

11,28,83,008 

Rs. 

18,37,52,969 

Rs 

24,68,47,572 

82 79 J 

83 79 

117 79 
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Table 7111 


Provision for total direct and indirect expenditure m respect of 
recognised, institutions 


Year 

from 

Government 

Board 

Funds 

Total 

from 

Public 

from 

Fees 

Other 

Souroes* 


Rs 

Rs 1 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1917 

3,91,62,863 

2,23,17,618 

6,14,80,471 

3,18,71,138 

1,96,31,459 

1922 

9,02,30,028 

11,83,32,864 

2,47,31,160 

11,49,61,178 

3,80,08,648 

3,07,83,143 

1927 

3,66,91,114 

16,60,23,968 

6,21,27,191 

3,77,96,413 

Percentage of 
inorease between 
1917-1922 

130 31 

10 81 

! 

86 99 

19 26 

67 61 

1922 1927 

32 26 

47 96 

36 63 

37 16 

22 78 

1917 1927 

204 71 

63 96 

153 82 

63 86 

03 62 


Tablb IX 


Total expenditure in respect of recognised institutions according 
to objects 



1917 

1022 

1927. 

‘Arts Colleges 

Professional Colleges 
Seoondary Schools 

Primary Sohools 

Training Sohools 
■f j Other special Schools 
"j Universities 

Direction 

Inspection 

Scholarships 

Buildings 
i _ Miscellaneous 

Total 

Rs 

71,03,748 

36,99,418 

3,19,20,182 

2,93,13,646 

28,63,810 

44,77,116 

26,61,926 

8,92,283 

49,64,687 

21,66,718 

1,37,08,740 

93,13,016 

Rs 

1,10,42,338 

69,77,614 

4,87,26,906 

6,09,08,107 

68,64,100 

78,37,494 

73,40,678 

13,99,110 

79,36,408 

31,76,089 

1,97,60,544 

1,37,83,782 

Rs 

1,45,S4,918 

76,36,792 

6,61,94,390 

6,95,21,696 

66,31,295 

1,18,61,237 

1,00,63,859 

16,66,351 

87,46,708 

2,77,26,177 
2,26,37, 151{ 

11,28,83,063 

18,37,62,909 

24,68,47,672 


* Inoludmg subscriptions, endowments, etc 
t These terms are explained m the Glossary on page 373 
Noth — The figures for the expenditure on “ Universities ’’ inolude expen* 
■diture on arts and professional oolleges managed direotly by universities 
X Inoludes expenditure on scholarships 
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Total number of male pupils m recognised institutions by 
provinces 


Province and male 
population (in 

1917 

1922 

1927 

Percentage of morease 
between 









1917 22 

1922-27 

1917-27 

Madras (20 0) 

1,229,914 

1,378,169 

1,916,177 

12 1 

30 0 

66 7 

Bombay (10 2) 

004,701 

721,798 

000,311 

19 3 

24 7 

48*9 

Bengal (24 2) 

1,666,712 

1,490,430 

1,873,461 

—4 4 

26 2 

18 7 

United Provinces 

(23 8) 

742,134 

871,760 

1,101,236 

17 6 

33 2 

66 6 

Punjab (11 3) 

360,142 

489,766 

996,670 

33 8 

103 6 

172 2 

Burma (6 S) 

273,192 

228,961 

277,109 

—18 2 

210 

1*4 

Bihar and Orissa (18 8) 

088,180 

667,606 

949,711 

—44 

44 4 

38 0 

Central Provinces (7 0) 

312,322 

292,201 

340,264 

-6 4 

19 6 

11*0 

Assam (4 0) 

197,090 

181,206 

236,742 

—8 1 

30 0 

19 6, 

NortVWest Prod 

tier Province (1 2) 

37,946 

44,748 

60,436 

18 0 

26 1 

48 7 

Minor Admmutrations 







Coorg(Ol) 

Not 

available 

6,273 




Delhi (0 3) 

„ 

„ 

20,081 




Ajmer Merwara (0 3) . 



10,661 




Baluchistan (0 2) 

„ 

„ 

4,603 




Bangalore (0 06) 

,, 

„ 

8,179 




Other Administrative 
Areas 

Totrl for Minor Admin- 
istrations, 

33,222 

38,780 

13,000 

62,787 

16 7 

01 9 

89 0 

Total for British India 
(127 0) 

6,060,661 

6,401,383 

8,777,743 

68 

37 1 

- 45‘1 
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T4BLS XL 

Total number of female pupils tn recognised institutions by 
provinces 


Province and female 




Percentage of increase 
between 

population (in 
millions) 

1017. 

1922 

1927. 

1917-22 

1922 27 

1917 27. 

Madras (21 4) 

307,125 

367,350 

525,697 

10 0 

431 

71-2 

Bombay (9 2) . 

134,084 

175,079 

216,859 

30 0 

23 3 

60*8 

Bengal (22 5) 

289,800 

338,578 

410,415 

168 

23 0 

43 7 

United Provinces (21 0) 

03,280 

93,309 

119,215 

47 4 

27 8 

88 4 

Punjab (9 4) 

54,901 

02,867 

89,517 

14 5 

42 4 

63 1 

Burma (6 4) ' 

120,207 

116,714 

166,193 

—29 

42 4 

88 2 

Bihar and Orissa (17 2) 

109,291 

105,771 

115,785 

—32 

95 

59 

Central Provinces (7) 

30,789 

38,390 

42,359 

45 

10 3 

15 3 

Assam (3 0) < 

27,723 

20,808 

34,691 

—33 

29 4 

' 26 1 

North-West Frontier 
Province (1 0) 

3,287 

4,047 

0,800 

413 

40 3 

100 Sh 

Minor Administrations. 







Coorg (0 07) 

Not 

available 

2,648 




Delhi (0 2) 

„ 

» 

4,485 




Ajmer Merwara (0 2) 

„ 

„ 

1,622 




Baluohistan (0 2) 


„ 

870 




Bangalore (0 05) 

» 

„ 

5,206 




Other Administrative 

» 


4,245 




Total for Minor Admin- 
istrations 

9,704 

11,320 

19,076 

16 7 

08 5 

90 6 

Total for British India 
(120) 

1,156,747 

1 1,340,842 

1,751,607 

15 9 

<50 6 

614 
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Table XII 

Total numbei of pupils tn recognised institutions by provinces 






Percentage of morease 
between 

Province 

1917 

1922 

1927 

1917 22 

1922 27 

Jl917 27. 

Madras 

1,537,039 

1,745,518 | 

2,440,874 

1 

18'6 

39 8 

68 8 

Bombay 

739,385 

890,877 

1,116,170 

213 

24 4 

510 

Bengal 

1,855,612 

1,885,017 

2,289,876 

—1 1 

24 8 

1 23 4 

United Provinces . 

805,420 

965,059 

1,280,450 

19 8 

32 7 

69 0 

Punjab 

421,043 

552,622 

1,086,087 

313 

96 5 

158 0 

Burma 

393,399 

345,665 

443,302 

—12 1 

28 2 

12 7 

Bihar and Orissa 

797,471 

763,277 

1,065,496 

—43 

89 6 

33 6 

•Central Provinces . 

349,061 

330,681 

301,628 

• — 5 3 

18 4 

12 2 

Assam 

224,819 

208,014 

270,433 

—75 

30 0 

20 3 

North. West Frontier 
Provwoe 

41,233 

49,305 

63,076 

19 8 

27 7 

53 0 

Minor Administrations 







Coorg 

Not avail 
able 

8,664 

8,921 { 


42 

- 

Delhi 

„ 

14,986 

24,666 ! 


63 9 


Ajmer-Merwara 


10,247 

12,273 


19-8 


Baluchistan 

„ 

4,149 

6,473 


31 9 


Bangalore 

„ 

12,164 

13,385 


10*1 

„ 

Other Admuustrativa 
Areas 

- 


17,245 




Total for Minor Ad- 
ministrations 

42,920 

60,100 

81,863 

167 

63 4 

90'7 

Total for British India 

7,207,308 

7,742,225 

10,529,350 

74 

36-0 

46 1 
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Table XIII 

Total number of recognised institutions by provinces 






Percentage of moreaee 
between 

Province 

1917 

1922 

1927 

1917 22 

1922 27 

1917 27. 

Madras 

31,340 

37,290 

60,943 

18 9 

36 0 

62 5 

Bombay 

11,338 

13,310 

14,819 

16'9 

113 

30 1 

Bengal 

40,104 

61,929 

68,833 

12 6. 

13 3 

27 6 

United Provinces 

12,912 

18,669 

22,068 

43 7 

18 9 

70 9 

Punjab 

6,442 

7,920 

13,860 

22 9 

75 0 

115 2 

Burma 

9,664 

7,180 

6,886 

—24 9 

—41 

—28 0 

Bihar and OnsBa 

28,867 

26,966 

31,495 

-3 4 

213 

17 2 

Central Provinces 

4,603 

4,921 

6,187 

93 

54 

15 2 

Assam 

4,687 

4,746 

6,331 

35 

12 3 

18 2 

North West Frontier 
Province 

686 

792 

747 

16 6 

—67 

9'1 

Minor Administrations 







Coorg 

Not 

available. 

113 

112 


—09 


Delhi 

Do 

206 

269 


26 3 


Ajmer Merwara 

! Do 

187 

198 


59 

- 

Baluohistan 

Do 

82 

94 


14 6 


Bangalore . 

Do 

113 

101 ; 

... 

—10 6 

•• 

Other Administrative 
Areas 

Total for Minor Ad 
ministrations 

Do 

660 

700 

110 

880 

26 0 

25 7 

57 I 

Total for British India 

164,962 

173,311 

211,048 

119 

] 21 8 

30 2 
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Table XlV 

Total direct and tii direct expenditure on recognised institutions- 

by provinces 


- 




Percentage of increase 
between 

Province 

1911 

1922, 

1027 

1017 22 

1922-27 

1917 27 


&S 

Ra 

RS 




J Madras 

2,10,87,898 

3,30,08,292 

4,62,72,432 

66 8 

33 2 

108 7 

v Bombay 

1,66,88,709 

2,90,02,944 

3,82,63,280 

89 0 

20 3 

146 6. 

v Bengal 

2,48,11,786 

3,83,87,106 

3,97,70,068 

37 3 

19 1 

63 6 

w United Provinces 

1,47,45,922 

2,98,13,603 

3,37,79,166 

1021 

IS 8 

129 1 

"■ Punjab 

1,08,63,830 

1,89,62,287 

2,87,66,703 

74 0 

617 

164 8 

" Burma 

66,79,146 

1,01,64,870 

1,93,83,804 

62 2 

90' 7 

190 2 

Bibar and Orissa 

81,62,030 

1,16,10,347 

1,77,42,069 

413 

64 1 

117 6 

t" Central Provin 

48,06,810 

81,26,933 

1,13,03,983 

60 0 

39 8 

132 1 

ces. 







— Assam 

26,69,290 

34,83,928 

43,84,160 

361 

25 8 

71-3 

"North-West i 

10,30,628 

17,39,604 

20,76,786 1 

68' 8 

19 4 

101‘6< 

Frontier Pro 


Minor Adminis- 







trations 







Coorg 

Not 

available 

1,43,031 

2,24,953 



- 

_/ Delhi 

» 

12,77,454 

17,06,649 

.. 



Ajm?r Merwara 

„ 

6,41,869 

6,32,906 




Baluchistan 

[ ” 

3,00,701 

4,79,216 




w Bangalore 

„ 

6,88,350 

8 30,364 




Other Adminis- 



11,67,138 




trative Areas 
Total Mmor Ad 

23,07,926 

29,67,106 

24 9 

70 4 

112 8 

50,40,126 

mnustiations, 


Total British 

India 

11,28,83,063 

18,37,82,909 

24,58,47,672 

62 8 

33 8 

1 

117 8 
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II — Indications of progress 

2 Rapid growth. — From the foiegomg Tables it appeals that 
in the last ten years there has been rapid growth in the volume 
of education as measured by numbers of institutions and pupils 
and that this growth is becoming more rapid In 1920 and 1921, 
the non-co-opeiation movement caused a serious set-back which 
is reflected in the figures for 1922, but expansion in the next 
five years was greater than m any preceding period While 
between 1917 and 1922 the number of pupils in all institutions s 
increased by approximately half a million, between 1922 and 1927 
the number increased by nearly three millions If the rate of 
growth were uniform, the percentage of merease would gradually 
dimmish , but up to the present it has greatly increased In the 
first period it was 7'42 , in the second 35 99 Of a total increased 
■enrolment of 6f millions during the last thirty years more than one- 
third was added in the five years ending with 1927 

The growth has been distributed over all the different fields 1 
•of education The percentage of merease between 1917 and 1927 
m the primary stage was 44 4, m the middle stage 63'87, in the 
high stage 9 54 and in the collegiate stage 44 71. The number of 
male pupils increased by 45 1 per cent and the number of female 
pupils by 51 43 per eent Every province showed an increase m 
the number of pupils, ranging for male pupils from 1 4 per cent 
in Burma to 172*2 per cent in the Punjab *, and in the number 
■of female pupils from 6 9 per cent, in Bihar to 88 4 per cent in 
the United Provinces 

3 The figures m Table I show that m 1917, 4 85 per cent 
of the male population was at school, in 1927 as many as 6 91 
per cent Between 1922 and 1927 there was an merease of 1 87 
per cent in the ratio of male pupils to the total male population 
as against an merease of only 0 19 in the previous period Of the 
female population, 1 46 per cent were at school in 1927, an in- 
crease of 0 49 per cent over the figure for 1917 

4 The figures given foi the ratio of pupils under instruction to 
the total population both for the years 1917 and 1927 are Bome- 
what too high, smee they are calculated on the Census figures of 
population for 1911 and 1921 respectively, and do not allow foi the 
mcreaBe of population between 1911 and 1917, or between 1921 
and 1927 

5 In estimating the significance of these figures, it should be 
remembered that where an educational system is young and un» 
developed it tends to expand more rapidly than by arit hm etical 
progression The larger the number of educated people, the 
stronger becomes the demand for education Since nearly three 
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million pupils "were added between 1922 and 1927, it is piobable that 
if no financial or other checks come into operation torn or five 
millions more will be added between 1927 and 1932 

6 f!m respon ding to the increase m the number of pupils there 
has been an increase m the total expenditure on education during 
the past ten yeais of over 13 crores, the expenditure on primary 

f schools increasing by over 4 croies, on secondary schools by over 
'3J croies and on umveisities and aits and professional colleges 
by over 11 cioies The rapidity with which the total expenditure 
"on education has giown m recent years can be illustrated by the 
fact that the total expendituie from Government funds during the 
year 1926-27 was laigei than the total expenditure from all sources 
in 1916-17, and that Government funds alone contributed 204 7 
pei cent more in 1927 than in 1917 (see Table YIID 

7 It is a fair inference from the figures of expenditure that 
the mteiest m education is not meiely theoietical but practical, 
and that the country is now piepaied to an increasing extent 
to make sacrifices for the cause of education In most provinces, 
the legislatures at the initiative of ministers have been both willing 
and eager to sanction mci eased educational expenditure It has 
even been said of one piovmcial council that it never refused a 
demand for educational puiposes, and, if the same could not be 
said of other provinces, the leason was not their lack of mteiest 
m education Nor is it only the legislatures that have granted 
money willingly, the local bodies have, m many cases, devoted 
a large pait of then own local funds to education NeariyJBa 366 
lakhs are now spent from district board and municipal funds on 
education 

8 We shall show, m later chapters, that the number of pupils 
under mstiuction has increased }not only among the upper class 
Hindus, but equally or even more strikingly among Muhammadans, 
whose educational backwardness has been a factor of gieat political 
importance, and also among the backward and depressed classes 

9 Diminution of obstacles. — Concurrently with the numerical 
expansion there has been a slow, but steady, break-down of the 
obstacles that stood m the way of the spread of education The 
isolation of rural areas and the difficulties imposed by distance 
on the extension of education are gradually being lessened by the 
buildffig, ,of new roads and railways, and by the provision of 
motor services, which are linking up even remote villages with 
the mam streams of life and activity The age gf marriage is 
gradually rising and there are powerful movements on foot to raise 

r the age -of- consent and to mitigate the rigour of the custom of 
purdah The conservative and orthodox prejudices against educa- 
tion are not nearly as strong as they were a generation ago The 
active oppositigBJ&Jhe spread of education which existed among 
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several classes of the community has largely disappeared, although 
apathy and indifference still persist 

10 Increased demand for, and interest m, education, — Again, 
theie is a wider de man d for education in the countiy than the 
flguies mdicateT*aT demand which, m certain places, has outrun 
the piovision This is tiue even of a backward piovince like the 
N -W E Piovmce Education has come to be legarded generally 
as a matter of primary national importance, an indispensable 
agency m the difficult task of 'nation building 1 The attention 
given to it by legislative councils is both a symptom and evidence 
of this recognition The transfer of the Department of Education 
to popular control, as represented by a Minister, has both increased 
the public interest m it and made it more sensitive* to the currents 
of public needs and public opinion Nor is it only the authorities 
and the well-to-do classes that have welcomed and encouraged the 
spread of education Communities which had for long been 
educationally, backward, like the Muhammadan community, have 
awakened to. the need and possibilities of education for their 
children The movement has spread to the depressed classes and 
even to the tubal aborigines, and has stirred a much larger pro- 
portion of the people than before to demand education as a right 

11 There is also evidence that educat ed w omen now realise the 
importance of the education, of their sisters for the uplifting of their 
sex and for the welfare of the country , and that the barriers which 
for so long denied to most women the opportumty for education 
are being assailed from within as well as from without 

12 There is again much evidence that in the last few years 
those responsible for the development of the Indian educational 
system have shown themselves alive to the imperative necessity 
of facing its problems, of estimating their magnitude and of devis- 
ing practical measuies for their giadual solution The quin- 
quennial reviews and special memoranda which we have received 
from the provincial Governments are, generally speaking, very 
candid documents and the fact is encomagmg that these Govern- 
ments have not shiunk from stating to themselves and emphasising 
the obstacles and defects with which they have to contend There 
has been a great awakening to the need for improvement 
both m the quality of the education piovided and m the conditions 
which determine the working of educational institutions In many 
piovmces compiehensive measures of reform, whether by way of 
legislation or otherwise, are under consideration, and steps have 
been taken to deal with unsatisfactory features of the system 
New agencies of local or institutional control have been established 
\ new tvpe of nniversitv organisation bas been created , facilities 
for professional and technical training have been extended and 
made more varied , the methods of training teachers have m som* 
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provinces been overhauled and made more effective , the pay and 
conditions of service of teachers have been improved, curncula 
have been recast and widened , and unrecognised schools have been 
diawn into the public system 

13 It may be fairly said that in this period the vital problems 
of Indian education have been more closely and candidly studied 
than before As will appear from later chapter s, 'the process of 
constructing the educational edifice cannot but be difficult, laborious 
and slow , and foundations will have .to be relaid or strengthened 

J Great calls will be made on the ingenuity and industry of architect, 
contractoi and workman, and more money will be essential /(But 
the will to consider what is necessary, if not universal, is at all 
events prevalent, and if it results in sustained and consistent 
action theie is good hope for the future 

14 Workers ip the field of education in India have, we are 
convinced, admirable material to deal with • the Indian boy and 
the Indian girl are not lacking m innate intelligence and m capa- 
city to benefit by that framing of body, mind and character which 
•a well-planned system of education can give 
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Mass Education. 

1 — Control and Management 

1 Control.* — In all provinces except Madras, where there are 
ad hoc bodies, the control of primary education is divided between 
Government and the local bodies The extent to which the res- 
ponsibility of controlling and making full provision foi prnnaiy 
education has been placed on local bodies will be analysed and dis- 
cussed m a later chaptei It is sufficient here briefly to mdicate 
the manner in which pnmary schools are recognised, aided and 
inspected m the provinces 

In Madras, a separate ad hoc body, called a District Educa- 
tion Council, has been established for each district. 
TETiTbody, which consists of a few nominees of the 
Governor-m-Council and of a majority elected by 
schooL managements and by local bodies, recognises 
all elementary schools, assesses and distributes grants- 
in-aid to privately managed elementary schools, pre- 
pares schemes for the expansion and development of 
elementary education and advises the Education De- 
partment and local bodies on all matters connected 
with elementary education All elementary schools 
are inspected by the officers of the Education Depart- 
ment 

In Bombay, each district board and each of the larger muni- 
cipalities has a school board which is geneially res- 
ponsible foi the control of primary education and for 
the management of local boaid schools The school 
boards consist of members elected by the local bodies 
and of representatives of minorities, educational 
expeits and women, together with a few nominees of 
Government The school boards recognise and aid 
privately managed schools and maintain their own 
inspecting staff All primary' schools, however, are 
open to inspection by the offieeis of the Education 
Department 

In Bengal, all pnmaiy schools aie recognised and inspected 
by the officers of the Education Department Grant-m- 
aid to privately managed pnmary schools is distributed 
by district boards and municipalities from funds placed 
at then disposal by Government 

* More details are given in Chapter XVT, paras 35 to 88, with regard to the 
control of provincial Governments and local bodies, and in Chapter XIV, para 23, 
with regard to the financing of mass education 

l SS 1 vi 
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In the United Provinces education committees of local 
bodies aie responsible for the maintenance, recogni- 
tion and aid of all primary bchools The inspecting 
staff of the Education Department inspects all primary 
schools, but the subordinate inspecting officers of the 
Depaitment are subject to the general control of the 
ehanmen of the education committees 

In the Punjab, the local bodies mam tain, or recognise and 
aid, all primary schools, but all schools are inspected 
by the depaitmental officers 

In Burma, the contiol of primary education is in the hands of 
th§ local authorities who may be either committees of 
municipal councils or district school boards or deputy 
commissioners in areas where there aie no local bodies 
These local authorities lecognise all primary schools 
and give grant-m-aid to privately managed primary 
schools All schools are inspected by the departmental 
officers 

In Bihai and Orissa, education committees of local bodies 
maintain and manage all public schools and distubute 
grant-m-aid to privately managed schools The re- 
cognition and inspection of all schools are vested m 
the departmental officers 

In the Gential Provinces, the control of boys’ primary educa- 
tion is m the hands of local bodies, but Government 
has retamed responsibility for the primary education 
of girls All schools are inspected by the depart- 
mental officers but m four districts the deputy ins- 
pectors of schools have been transferred to the service 
of the local bodies as an experimental measure 

In Assam, all schools are recognised and mspected by the 
departmental officers Grant-in-aid to privately 
managed schools is given by the local bodies m the 
plains, but by Government m the hills 

In two provinces, the United Provinces and Bmma, there is 1 
a Board of Vernacular Education which advises Gov- 
ernment on all matters connected with vernacular 
education 

2 Management. — The following Table shows the number of 
primary schools m the provinces according to management. It will 
be noticed that m Madras, Bengal and Bihar primary schools are 
mainly provided by aided . agen cies.-while m the other provinoes they 
are mainly provided by local boards 
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Table XV 

Total number of primary institutions by management and 
provinces 


1 

Province 

Glovern 

District 

Board 

Munioi 

Aided 

Unaided 

1 

1 

Tutsi 



For Ma 

les 


• 1 


Madras 

3,690 

12,306 

1,130 

28,816 

2,448 

40,389 

Bombay 

20 

8,934 

1,067 

2,193 

87 

12,300 

Bengal 

97 

3,616 

167 

29,994 

4 323 

38,107 

United Provinces , 

14 

13,769 

737 

4,201 

107 

18,818 

Punjab 

16 

4,469 

260 

086 

192 

5,912 

Burma , 

24 

! 14 

2 

3,873 

Nil 

3,913 

Bihar and Orissa 

lit 

2,213 

287 

20,861 

3,982 

27,467 

Central Provinces 

9 

3,419 

302 

317 

142 

4,189 

Assam 

184 

3,131 

36 

723 

304 

4,377 

British India 

2,347 

62,628 

4,070 

92,104 

11,617 

1,62,666 



For 

Females 




Madras 

33 

3,677 

367 

1,236 

87 

3,399 

Bombay 

6 

674 

600 

335 

12 

1,636 

Bengal > 

22 

186 

51 

11,583 

2,821 

14,612 

United Provinces 

18 

808 

196 

544 

15 

1,680 

Punjab 

6 

586 

204 

367 

79 

1,232 

Burma 

Nil 

1 

1 

604 

Nil 

606 

Bihar and Orissa 

6 

98 

55 

2,380 

261 

2,790 

Central Provinces 

241 

7 

4 

60 

22 

334 

Assam 

Nil 

321 

16 

20 

63 

409 

British India 

346 

4,396 

1,442 

17,149 

3,o50 

26,682 
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The number of classes in primary schools and the length of the 
primary course vary between province and province The follow- 
ing Table shows the number of classes in the primary schools in 
the different provinces — 


Tablf XVI 


Number of classes in primary schools by provinces 




Higher elementary 
sohools. 


sohools 

Madras 

6 

8 

Bombay ...... 

6 

8 


Lower primary 

Upper primage 


schools. 

schools 

Bengal ... 

3 

5 

United Brovin oes .... 

3 

j 

Punjab . 


i 

Burma . . , 

2 

* 

Biiar and Orissa 

3 

5 

Central Provinces 


4 

Assam 

2 

4 


If — Obstacles to progiess necessity for good administration 

3 In all countries those who are responsible for educational 
policy have to take into account conditions and influences which aie 
largely beyond their control and which often complicate their plans 
and make the execution of them difficult , and while some of them, 
are diminishing, others are persistent, and plans for the advance- 
ment of education must be adjusted to them It may be fair to criti- 
cise such plans on the ground that they aie badly designed and inade- 
quate, that they leave too much to chance and do not provide the 
necessary safeguards for then success, but it is not fair to criticise 
them because either their aim or their accomplishment ib lower than 
in countries where the fundamental obstacles are less 

.la I A! nm “ ans ? g r d refemn g to obstacles, both here and 
“J; 1 18 , far * om °5 ^teuton * suggest that nothing can 
;L d ml A aS k 66 ? d ° ne to overcome * em The moral which we 
^houia wish to be drawn is that m India, perhaps more than else! 
.where progress in popular education depends on good admimstra- 
4 ? adjustment of plans to actual circumstances Ld 

l m direction of enthusiasm into profitable channels 
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4 The problem of mass education m British India is preponder- 
antly a rural problem Only 13 9 per cent of the population of 247 
millions hve m towns, as compared with 79 per cent, in England 
and Wales, 51 per cent in the U S A , 42 2 per cent in Prance and 
45 6 per cent m Germany In British India, 74 4 per cent of the 
population is dependent on agricultural or pastoral pursuits, 10 1 
per cent on industries and 5 5 per cent on trade There are only 
2S cities with a population of 100,000 or over (Bombay and Cal- 
cutta have each over a million), and 2,100 towns with a population 
of between 5,000 and 100,000, while the number of villages is not 
far short of half a million Of the total village population over 
179,000,000 live in villages with less than 2,000 inhabitants Over 
560,000 villages m British India have a populatipn of under 500 
inhabitants, and cheir aggregate population is approximately 70 
millions 

5 Primary education m towns is comparatively easy to pro- 
vide, orgamse and make efficient Schools and staffs are larger, 
good teachers are easier to secure, and adequate supervision and 
inspection can be more easily provided It is less difficult to 
cater for the needs of particular communities or classes On the 
■othei hand, sites and proper ‘elbow room’ for schools cost more 

In rural areas school units are usually small, adequate 
staffing is more expensive, the conditions of life are not 
attractive to teachers unless they are specially selected and trained , 
women teachers cannot, as a rule, hve in villages unless circum- 
stances are exceptionally favourable , the teachers are isolated and 
the difficulties of administration, supervision and inspection are 
much gi eater , and it is more difficult to secure regular and pro- 
longed attendance of children 

6 In India, the great majority of parents who live on the land 
are poor, and their poverty is aggravated by improvidence and 
debt Being illiterate and having an outlook confined almost 
entirely to their own surioundmgs and the daily routine of life, 
much persuasion is needed to convince them of the advantage 
of sending their children to school and keeping them there 
long enough to receive effective education, however rudimentaiy 
Even if schooling is fiee or school fees are small, the temptation 
to take a child away from school as soon as he is old enough to 
mind cattle or goats (which m an unfenced country has to be done 
by somebody) is great 

In India, more than m most countries, the general economic 
position of the villager is unfavourable to the spread of education £>t 
an appreciation of its advantages If an appeal to him to educate 
his children is to be successful it must rest on a concerted effort 
to make the school an instrument of village ‘uplift’, economic and 
social as well as intellectual * 
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7 In many provinces large areas have a population density of 
less than 150 persons to the squaie mile. The following Table 
illustrates this point — 


Province 

Perosntage of total 
area of province 
having a population 
of under 150 per 
square mile 

Percentage of total 
population nf 
province living m 
suoh areas 

Bnluehistan 

100 0 

100 0 

Burma > • 

92 4 

76 I 

N W F Province 

88 6 

71 ft 

Coorg 

80 0 

T 0 

Assam 

73 I 

30 0 

Central Provinces 

70 6 

49 6 

Bombay . 

60 4 

29 0 


The scantiness of loads and means of communication, physi- 
cal obstacles in hilly areas or deltas, and climatic conditions make 
it difficult m many provinces to collect children into central schools 
and secuie then regular attendance This results m a multiplica- 
tion of small schools 

8 Again, in most provinces there aie advanced and backward 
aieas, prosperous and poverty-stricken areas In prospeious areas 
the provision of education has not been difficult, but m backward 
aieas, owing to famine, lack of irrigation, low density of popu- 
lation, lack of communications or inaccessibility, the provision of 
education for the masses is very difficult Owing to climatic and 
seasonal reasons, the population of large areas in the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan is nomadic m character and 
the peimanent provision of schools is almost impossible S imil arly 
m other paits of India, particulaily m plantation areas, there are 
seasonal migiations of whole communities In the TTill Tracts 
ahd Agency Areas there are not only seasonal migrations, but m 
addition many tribes hve m almost unpenetrable forest and jungle 
In Madras, the Agency Areas have httle or no means of communi- 
cation and m many cases are almost unexplored, and- even 
m the plains certain districts like the Ceded districts are always 
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on the verge of famine, owing to lack of irrigation and frequent 
failure of the monsoon In Bombay, piactically the whole province 
of Sind is economically backward, and in Burma 30 per cent of the 
total area of the province consists of Hill States and territories In 
Assam one-third of the province is declared to be “Backward Hill 
Tracts” under statute and contains a population of nearly a million. 
Over 2,440 square miles of the province are unsurveyed and even 
in the valleys heavy rainfall and river torrents make commumca- , 
tions difficult Generally, therefore, the backward areas call for 
a special and separate educational policy 

9 Regularity of attendance m India is prejudiced by epidemic 
and seasonal illness Epidemic diseases are fai. more prevalent 
and persistent m India than m non-tiopical countries and millions' 
of the population are constantly incapacitated, for example by 
malaria The average number of patients treated at hospitals each 
year for malaria alone is over 7 millions 

In rural areas, agencies for securing good sanitary conditions and 
for medical relief are scanty and the provision of an effective 
school medical service is an ideal which is still far below the 
horizon 

10 The problem of effective school provision is complicated by t 
the barriers of caste, by leligious, communal and linguistic difficul- 
ties Such complications are by no means unknown in other 
countries, but m many parts of India they are peculiarly acute, 
and they impede the construction of a "system of mass primary 
education which on giounds of social solidarity as well as on 
grounds of economy and efficiency is now generally regarded as 
the best type of public system, — a system under which the childien 
of all sections of the population sit together m the same school and 
enjoy equal opportunities of education The existence of millions 
of persors who are regaided bx the majority of the population as 
untouchable and who m some places cannot even use all the pub- 
lic roads and wells creates an educational problem which it would 
be difficult to paiallel el&ewheie In Madias, lor example, large 
numbers of schools are situated m aieas which the Hindu social 
system does not peimit a depiessed class pupil to enter 

We refei later to the complications caused by communal and 
religious differences and the extent to which through insistence 
on segregate schools they aie responsible foi the piovision of an 
uneconomic multiplicity of school units, and for the persistence 
of many unrecognised institutions which stand outside the public 
system 

The linguistic difficulty also, even where it does not arise out of 
communal diffeiences and the affection of communities for their 
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classical languages, is in India serious Most provinces are divided 
into a number of linguistic areas, sub-divided into bi-lmgual and 
multi-lingual districts In the Agency and Hill Tracts there aie 
innumerable language groups and tribal languages 

11 Because of these peculiar circumstances, the problem of 
popular education m India is one which taxes to the uttermost the 
skill, ingenuity and energy of the best administrators In this 
and subsequent chapters we suggest that in a good many respects 
radical changes m the methods of dealing with it are requned We 
do not thereby intend to cast any reflection on the body of devoted 
public servants who m face of great difficulties have done their 
best But the piesent time is critical m the history of Indian mass 
education, and nothing short of a strong, concerted, and well- 
directed effort will redeem it from the waste and ineffectiveness 
which now exist 


III — Rapid Expansion 

12 We now leview the quantitative progress which has been 
made during the last few years In what follows we give the 
mam figures showing the numbei of primary schools, the number 
of pupils era oiled m the primary schools oi primary departments 
of secondary schools, the percentage of those who are of school- 
going age and who are so enrolled, and the increase m expenditure 
on primary schools 

13 Pupils — We give first a tabular statement showing the 
number of primary schools and pupils We have been caieful, m 
Table XVIII, to give the numbei of pupils in the primary stage, 
and have thereby included not only the enrolment of primary 
schools but also that of the primary departments of secondary- 
schools The figures show that, whereas the total number of pupils 
m that stage increased only from 6,404,200 to 6,897,147 during the 
1917 — 1922 quinquennium, the increase during the last quinquen- 
nium amounted to as many as 2,350,470 pupils, the enrolment 
having advanced fxom 6,897,147 to 9,247,617 These figures taken 
by themselves aie encom aging They suggest that the old-time, 
apathy of the masses towaids education is being rapidly broken 
down, that there is a glowing desire' for education, and that 
many parents, howevei poor, aie now piepared to make sacufices 
m order that their children may be educated A satisfactory feature 
of the figures is that all provinces, to a greater or lesser degree, 
have contributed towaids this expansion It is also significant 
that the advance, m the mam, has been sustained and not 
spasmodic Figures for girls are included m these Tables, but 
we shall discuss the special problems of girls’ education in a 
subsequent chapter 
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Table XVII. 

Recognised primary schools for boys and girls and enrolment — 192,2 
and 1927 


Province and population (m 
millions) 

| 1922 

| 1927 

Institutions 

Pupils 

Institutions 

Pupils 

Madras (42 3) 

Bombay (19 2) 

Bengal (46 6) 

United Provinces (46 3) 

Punjab (20 6) 

Burma (13 2) 

Bihar and Orissa (34 0 

Central Provinces (13 9) 

Assam (7 6) 

British India (247 3) ^ 

30,276 

12,622 

47,783 

16,840 

6,676 

6,063 

24,960 

4,133 

4,300 

100,072 

1,640,786 

798,608 

1,437,906 

832,940 

318,337 

200,048 

088,188 

200,412 

109,202 

0,310,451 

49,788 

13,836 

62,809 

20,398 

7,144 

4:619 

30,247 

4,623 

4,786 

189,348 

2,216,707 

9 84,720 
1,741,604 
1,092,966 
464,668 
238,887 

941.076 
291,099 

213.076 
8,260,760 


Tablb XYIH 

Boys and girls m primary stage of both primary and secondary 
recognised schools 
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14 The following Tables afford material for estimating the 
advance made towards the goal of universal primary education 
The population of each province at the time of the last Oensus m 
1921 is given, and from those figures have been calculated the 
number of boys and girls who should be receiving primal y educa- 
tion, taking 14 pei cent of the total population as the most accurate 
basis for calculating the population of school-going age (six to 
eleven) The figures in Table XX indicate that m 1927, so far 
as boys are concerned, Madras had already gone more than half wayj 
that Bombay, Bengal and the Punjab had gone nearly as far, and 
that m all the othei piovmces considerable advance had been made 
It should also be remembered that a large number of other boys, 
particularly m Burma, aie enrolled m unrecognised schools where, 
presumably, they are receiving some land of education 

Table XIX 

Population of school-gomg age 
1 1 per cent of total population 


(In thousand* ) 


Province and population 
(in millions) 

Bovs 

Girls 

1911 

1921 i 

1911 

1921, 

Madras (42 3) . 

2,854 

2,922 

2,943 

2.998 

Bombay (19 3) . , 

1,430 

1,425 

1,321 

1,984 

Bengal (46 0) . 

3 271 

3,881 

3,0' J 6 

3,156 

United Provinces (45 3) 

3,424 

3,330 

3,129 

3,022 

Punjab (20’8) 

1,503 

1,533 

1,21,3 

1,313 

Burma (13 2) 

860 

946 

830 

904 

Bihar and Orissa (34 0) , 

2,300 

2,347 

2,403 

2,4x3 

Central Provinces (13 9) . 

970 

973 

078 

975 

Assam (7 6) , 

486 

555 

455 

610 

British India (247 3) . 

17,159 

17,762 

J 8,092 

1«,3] >, 
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Table XX, 


Percentage of population of school-going age who are receiving 
primary instruction by provinces 


Province and population 
(in millions) 

j Boys 

| Girls 

^ 1917 

1922 

1927 

(D 

1917. 

1922 

1927 

(2) 

Madras (42 3) 

39 2 

42 5 

59 0 

10 1 

11 8 

17 5 

Bombay (19 3) 

37 2 

45 1 

49 2 

9 7 

12 0 

18 8 

Bengal (46 6) 

39 8 

37 2 

461 

9 2 , 

10 6 

13 2 

United Provinces (45 3) 

19 2 

23 1 

30 5 

19 

30 

39 

Punjab (20 6) 

20 5 

23 9 

44 7 

24 

46 

68 

Burma (13 2) 

28 2 

20 9 

23 0 

14 0 

12 3 

18 4 

Bihar and Orissa (34 0) 

26 7 

26 3 1 

37 3 

4 1 

43 

48 

Central Provinoes (13 9) 

29 1 

27 3 

30 7 

3 7 

3 8 

43 

Assam (7 6) 

36 6 

29 5 

38 4 

60 

5 1 

68 

British India (247 3) 

30 3 

31 5 

421 

07 

7 7 

10 4 


> (1) The percentages are for all pupils m primary stages, minus all girls m 

all institutions The real figures should be a little higher 

(2) The percentages are for all girls under instruction The real figures should 
be a little lower 

15 Expenditure, — We cannot include m the Tables winch, 
follow figuies foi expenditure on pupils in the pmnary departments 
of secondaiy schools, and theiefoie the total increase of expenditure 
on pnmaiy education is laiger than the figmes indicate Moreover, 
since some piovmces (notably the Punjab m middle vernacular 
schools and Bengal m middle English schools) have adopted the 
policy of piovidmg much of then pnmaiy education in the primary 
departments of secondaiy schools, the figures do not accurately 
represent the relative mcieases of expenditure on primary educa- 
tion as between the seveial provinces 

16 The total expendituie on pnmaiy schools in British India, 
has been as follows — 


1^92 

1897 

1902 

1907 

1912 

1917 

1922 

1927 


Crores of Rupees 

0 96 

1 10 


The figures for the several provinces are also of importance. 




Table XXI 

Total direct expenditure on primary schools by provinces 

(la lalrns ) 


Province 

1917 

1922 

J 1927 

Madras 

70 13 

106 49 

170 61 

Bombay 

63 48 

140 63 

198 83 

Bengal 

44 62 

64 08 

67 61 

"United Provinces 

28 80 

67 42 

84 31 

Punjab r 

19 66 

34 32 

42 34 

Burma 

10 36 

14 30 

20 07 

Bihar and Orissa 

27 63 

3616 

66 86 

Central Provinces 

16 16 

28 22 

32 61 

Assam . . 

7 61 

9 12 

11 18 

British India . . i 

293 14 

609 08 

606 22 


It will be seen that ' the expenditure has mciea&ed by six orores 
since 1892, and that two-thirds of that increase has been made 
during the last ten years The fact that large additional sums 
have been demanded by Ministers, and that they have been voted 
gladly by the new Legislative Councils, is m itself encouraging 
These figuies suggest that there is a considerable and growing 
demand, that leal efforts have been made to meet the demand by 
the improvement of existing schools and by the provision of new 
schools The Legislative Councils have shown clearly and effect- 
ively that they are m full sympathy with the movement 

17 Before drawing any inferences, however, from these figures 
as to the leal progress m populai education which they represent, 
it is necessary to examine closely how the money has been 
spent Has the quantitative expansion m the provision 
of money and in the facilities for primary education been accom- 
panied by elimination of waste, by improvement m the quality of 
education given, by a corresponding increase m the volume of 
effective instruction received? In other words, has the greater 
expenditure yielded a correspondingly greater return m educational 
value ? 

IV — The Pupils 

• 18 Census figures — Literacy. — Primary education is ineffective 
unless it at least produces literacy, and the only definite material for 
-ascertaining the prevalence of literacy m India is that provided by the 
"Census The position revealed by the last Census, however, was 
very disturbing Unfortunately for our purposes, this Census 
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was taken as far back as 1921, and therefore it is not possible 
to estimate with any accuracy the effect which the large 
quantitative expansion of education during the last seven years has 
had on illiteracy Between 1892 and 1922, the percentage of male 
/literates of five years and over m British India increased by only 
1 4 per cent (from 13 0 to 14 4), and that of female literates by 
1 3 per cent from (0-7 to 2 0) The percentage of literates of both 
sexes and all ages was only 7 2 in 1921 Progress has been 
extremely slow The percentage of literates in some territories 
adjoining British India is greater than m British India, as the 
following figures show — 

Table XXII 

Percentage of literates m 1921 in some territories adjoining British 
India 


Baroda 

Travancore 

Coohm 

Ceylon 


Males 
34 0 
38 0 
317 
66 3 


17 3 
116 
212 


We desire here to state our belief that there are large numbers 
of persons m the country who, though not classified in the Census 
as Iterate, not only manage their own affairs and those of their 
families competently but are fully capable of taking an intelligent 
part m public life Inherited traditions, natural shrewdness and 
ability and practical experience assist many illiterate men to act 
as intelligent citizens and many illiterate women to be good wives- 
and mothers, ruling their households with wisdom and success 

19 Poi the period subsequent to 1921, all that can be done is 
to estimate the probable effect of the schools on literacy by 
examining the conditions which prevail m them Are those 
conditions such as to justify the belief that a larger num- 
bei or a larger proportion of the pupils who attend them are attain- 
ing effective and permanent literacy? We think it justifiable to 
assume that, on the average, no child who has not completed a' 
primary couise of at least four years wall become permanently 
literate , and, for oui purpose, we shall therefore examine the enrol- 
ment of each class, to find out whether the pupils are pzogressing 
satisfactorily from class to class, and whether m large numbers 
they reach Class IV 

20 Diminution In enrolment from class to class at the primary 
stage. — The following Tables show the successive diminution m 
numbers as we pass from Class I to Classes IV and V at the primary 
stage — 

Table XXIH 

Primary schools and 'primary classes of secondary schools 
1922 23 1923-24 1024 26 1925 26 1926-27 


Class I Class II Class IH Class IV Class V 

3,986,924 1,379,986 984,368 710,895 427,053 
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TABLE XXIV 


The proportion of pupils m Glasses 1, IV and V in the provinces 


province 

Boys 5 Schools 

Girls 5 Schools 

1022 23 
Class I 

1926-26 
Class IV 

1926-27 
Class V 

1922-23 
Class I 

1926-26 
Class IV 

1926-27 
Class V 

Madras 

100 

26 

11 

100 

10 

9 

Bombay 

100 

41 

36 

100 

31 

28 

Bengal 

. 100 

11 

7 

100 

2 

1 

United Provinces 

100 

18 

16 

100 

8 

6 

Punjab 

100 

26 

IS 

100 

16 

12 

Burma 

100 

17 

9 

100 

18 

7 

Bihar and Orissa! 

100 

14 

9 

100 

3 

2 

■Central Provinces 

100 

46 

10 

100 

23 

7 

Assam 

100 

17 

6 

100 

9 

4 

British India . 

100 

19 

11 

100 

10 

6 


Table XXV 

Number of pupils tn boys’ schools by stages and provinces 


Province 

Class I 
1922 23 

Class II 
1923 24 

Class III 
1924 26 

Class TV 
1926 26 

Class V 
1926 27 

Madras > ' 

765,772 

344,172 

243,888 

196,702 

S4.830 

Bombay 

252,274 

134,613 

121,607 

102,506 

90,038 

Bengal 

709,080 

277,236 

167,912 

87,116 

66,664 

United Provinces 

408,094 

149,807 

108,961 

88,218 

69,189 

Punjab . • 

277,120 

98,194 

78,617 

67,968 

49,416 

Burma 

146,862 

38,266 

30,197 

24,963 

12,891 

IBihar and Orissa 

361,194 

146,760 

66,032 

36,486 

31,491 

Central Provinces 

102,862 

67,468 

48,693 

46,700 

16,854 

Assam « # 

119,078 

29,882 

27,638 

10,874 

7,644 

British India 

3,463,046 

1,218,768 

897,612 

666,101 

393,466 
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Table XXVI, 

Number of pupils in girls’ schools by stages and provinces 


Province 

Class I 
1922 23 

Class II 
1923-24 

Class III 
1924 26 

Class IV 
1920 26 

Class V. 
1926 27 

Madras 

116,610 

35,725 

20,091 

18,402 

10,075 

Bombay 

48,089 

25,383 

18,816 

14,728 

11,241 

Bengal 

195,534 

61,676 

16,663 

4,239 

2,014 

United Provinces 

42,706 

9,078 

5,680 

3,275 

2,428 

Punjab 

36,488 

10,075 

7,933 

6,752 

4,203 

Burma 

22,934 

13,646 

4,608 

4,161 

1,570 

Bihar and Orissa 

40,646 

10,651 

6,128 

1,091 

799 

■Central Provinces 

9,452 

5,022 

3,041 

2,174 

619 

Assam 

10,258 

1,746 

1,199 

913 

419 

British India 

633,878 

161,228 

80,840 

66,794 

83,588 


The diminution is enormous 3?or British India as a whole 
the figures in Table XXEH show that out of every hundred pupils 
<boys and girls) who were m Class I in 1922-23 only eighteen were 
reading m Class IV m 1925-26 

21 The diminution is mainly due to two causes, which we shall 
term ‘ wastage ’ and * stagnation ’ By ‘ wastage in what 
follows, we mean the piematuie withdrawal of children from school 
a t any stage befoie the completion of the pinnary course There 
is of course a diminution in numbers from class to class due to natural 
causes, such as death and illness, but the moitality figures show 
that such diminution must be small compaied to the total diminu- 
tion By ‘ stagnation ’ we mean the retention m a lower class of 
a child for a period of more than one year Such stagnation 
obviously leads to the disproportionate size of the lower as com- 
pared with the higher classes The figures taken by themselveB 
do not indicate how fai the excessive diminution m numbers fiom 
class to class is due to ‘ wastage and how. Jar _it is due tol ( 
‘stagnation’ , but our enquiries show that by far the more potent p 
factor is ‘wastage’ 

22 In interpreting the figures it is true that some allowance | 
must be made for special circumstances A period of rapid expan- 
sion naturally results m an abnormal enlargement ofTHassT, ahd 
&iT aTconsequence , a temporary disproportion between the numbers* 
m Class I and those in the higher classes Again, m many pro- 
vinces a certain number of new admiBSions„are usually made towards 
the end of the s chooLvear-with the result that the new recruits, 
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while swelling the enrolment of Class I, cannot hope to obtain pro- 
motion till after the completion of the following year But even 
when we make all possible allowances and discount the figures 
liberally, the hard facts of wastage and stagnation are shocking 
23 We have now to consider the figures m relation to the- 
acquisition of literacy On the assumption which we have made 
that on the average no child who has not completed a primary course 
of at least four yeais will become permanently literate, we find 
that, takmg British India as a whole, the present system produced 
i in. 1925-26 only eighteen potential literates out of every hundred 
j who joined Class I m 1922-23 How many of these will, in fact, 

’ become literate it is impossible to say But we are told that m the 
Central Provinces m 1926-27, only 67 per cent of the boys in Class 
TV passed the primary school examination and “possessed the ele- 
ments of literacy” * In Bihar, only 57,000 pupilB passed the 
lower primary examination in 1927 out of 125,000 pupils enrolled 
in Class HI 

In Bihar and Bengal, owing to the immense preponderance of 
lower primary schools with only three classes, vast numbers of boys 
have no chance of reaching Class IV Table XXIV shows that of 
pupils m boys’ schools only 14 per cent m Bihar and 11 per cent 
in Bengal reach that class, and of pupils in girls’ schools, only 8 
per cent m Bihar and only 2 per cent in Bengal reach it 

24 The wastage is thus, as we have said, enormous, and it 
involves an immense waste of money and effort Reference has 
been made to it m Mr Arthur Mayhew’s recent book on the Edu- 
cation of India , and the Royal Co mmi ssion on Agriculture expressed 
the view that under present conditions expenditure on primary 
education is largely wasted If the annual cost of a primary 
school pupil is put at Rs 8, then m 1922-23, Rs 2 91 croies were 
spent on pupils who did not proceed to Class II, m 1923-24, 
Rs 0 40 crores were spent on pupils who did not proceed from Class 
II to Class III , m 1924-25 , Rs 0 29 crores were spent on pupils 
who did not proceed from Class III to Class TV The total amount 
of this ill-directed expenditure was Rs 3 60 crores The total 

I loss foi the four years amounts approximately to Rs 14 4 crores, or 
to 60 per cent of total expenditure on primary schools between 
\ 1922-23 and 1925-26 

25 R 6lapse_ Jntou illiteracy. — ' The losses due to wastage 
(prevent all but a few pupils from becoming literate, but even 
| of these few it is mot possible to say with any confidence that many 
I will not, rapidly relapse into illiteracy It is impossible to give 
figures for such relapse but there is every indication that they are 
large It is difficult to correlate at all satisfactorily the Census 
figures for literacy with the figures for school attendance But 

* Memorandum on the Development of Education m the Central Provinces and 
Berar page 2 
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the fact that the number of literates m the age group 10 — 15 li*. 
the Census of 1921 was approximately only half the number of 
.pupils m the age group five to ten at school five years previously 
indicates not only waste but a rapid lelapse into illiteracy 

The explanation of such lelapse is simple Eetention of initial i 
literacy acquired at the early age of ten or eleven depends largely* 
on environment, and the envnonment of the great majority of* 
Indian pupils who leave school at the pnmaiy stage is not conducive 
to such retention The parents m the village home are usually 
illiterate, they are too poor to buy books, and attiactive vernacular 
ldeiature and periodicals suitable foi children are not available, 
though there are vernacular books which might be read by children 
under religious impulse 

26 Adult work. — Spoiadic attempts have been made, though not 
on a laige scale, to encourage night schools, classes for women, 
lantern lectuies, village libraries and so foith, but very little has been 
attempted on a systematic basis Some idea of the present extent 
of adult educational work is given by the following Table — 


taple xxvn 

Schools and classes for adults by provinces 


Piovmee 

| Males 

^ Females 

Institutions 

| Pupils 

Institutions 

Pupils 

Madras . 

6,604 

| 161,691 

' 33 


Bombay 

103 

1 6,090 

! 9 

788 

Bengal 

1,610 

00,870 

1 

165 

■United Provinces 

26 

723 



Punjab 

J 3,784 

98,444 

2 

53 

Burma 

1 j 

147 

1 

86 

Bihar ana Onssa 


74 



Central Provinces 

29 j 

089 

1 

2h9 

Assam 





Total 

11,168 j 

289,001 

47 

1,351 


The figures m the above Table do not accurately indicate the 
leal position since, while the majonty of the schools m Bombay, 
the Punjab, Buima and the Central Provinces are schools which 
educate adults only, ithe figures for the other provinces include 
laige numbers of schools which admit children as well as adults 
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Theie is at present in India, so fai as ue aie aware, no advanced 
adult education foi woikers suck as is carried on m England by 
the Woikeis’ Educational Association and similar bodies, and m 
many other countries by con espondmg associations, ot which a 
buet account was given at the Obeihof Conference on the Industrial 
Woikei and Adult Education held m 1928 under the auspices ot 
the World Association foi Adult Education * Nor aie there any 
‘ University Settlements’ for educational and social woik among 
industrial woikeis Where the woikeis do not possess even the 
elements ot literacy, teaching of such subjects as economics and 
histoiy must necessanly piesenl great difficulties We should men- 
tion that theie was m Bombay an Adult Education Society, with 
the object of piovidmg higher education for men and women earn- 
ing their living,, but that the classes held by this Society were dis- 
continued after only a few years’ work t 

27 Stagnation,— -There is evidence that many pupils stag- 
nate in a class tor a number of years The longer a child remains >n 
one class the more he is discouraged and, probably, neglected, while 
his continued presence at school not only confers no benefit on him- 
self, but also affects adveisely the teaching of the other pupils It is 
only fair to say that the task of the iteacher m dealing with the 
children m the lowest class is made much more difficult by the pre- 
vailing practice of admitting children whenevei then parents choose 
to send them to school In some provinces a rule that children shall 
be admitted only at the beginning of a school yeai is under consi 
deration A't ora suggestion, the Education Departments of several 
1 1 evinces have made a special investigation regarding wastage 
aud stagnation m selected areas, and we are indebted to those 
pi ounces foi the valuable information which they have given A 
hareful study of the figures supplied to us shows that very large 
ammbeis of pupils stagnate It is common for children to remain 
m one class for more than two years, especially m Class I, and 
some childien have remained continuously for as many as seven 
or eight years m the same class The evidence furnished to us 
also clearly establishes the fact that wastage and stagnation occui 

I to a much larger extent m rural aieas than in urban aieas, and 
are also greater m primary schools than in the primary depart- 
ments of secondary schools The lower rate of wastage and stag- 
nation is due to the greater efficiency of the secondary schools, 
to the more regular promotions and to the larger number of pupils 
who join secondary schools direct m Classes II, III and TV 

27a We have come to the conclusion that m all provinces the 
primary classes of secondary schools are producing a number of 
literates, but that the primary schools are so largely ineffective as 
scarcely to influence the advance of literacy at all m the sense of 
* Bee Bulletin XXXVIII of the World Association for Adult Education, 192S 
t Bombay Q R , page 208 
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inareasing the propoition of literates to the population, the death- 
xate of literates being taken into account Pnmaiy schools -with 
only three classes cannot be expected to affect matenally the growth 
of literacy, yet theie aie approximately 36,000 such schools m 
Bengal and over 25,000 such schools m Bihai 

28 Irregular attendance. — We have lefiamed fiom quoting am 
'attendance statistics (i e , figiues showing the pioportion ot actual 
attendances lor a whole school day to the possible attendance of the 
pupils enrolled), because, m our opinion and m that of experienced 
inspectors, it is not possible to obtain lehable letuins under existing 
conditions Accurate registration of attendance cannot be secured 
m any countiy without a great deal of supervision, and in India 
the machinery for checking it is whollv inadequate relation to 
the number of schools and their situation It is clear that .chool 
attendance is, and must be, niegular m places where climatic and 
geogiaphical conditions and the conditions of public health are so 
adverse 

V — Provision and distribution of schools 

^9 In considering whethei the provision of schools is adequate 
oi not, it is necessary to look not only at the aggregate number of 
schools but also at the manner of their distribution 

30 Provision of schools — In 1927, there were 162,666 primary 
schools for boys m British India In addition, there were 10,373 
secondary schools for boys, most of which have primary depart- 
ments, theie were m the Punjab 2,707 branch primary schools 
(that is schools with only one or two classes, which are linked up 
with schools for older children and supervised by the head teachers 
of those schools) There were also a large numbei of unrecognised 
schools m which some kind of education is given, numbering in all 
32,128, the majority being m Burma 

31 According to the Census of 1921, the total male population 
was 126,872,116 and the number of boys of school-going age t e , 
between six and eleven years of age, was approximately 17,762 000 

/ There was thus one recognised primary school on the average to 
every 109 boys of school-gomg age The Table below gives the 
corresponding figures for the provinces — 

Tmjs XXYTU 


'Average male population of school-going age per primary school . 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Tjmtpcl Province^, 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Oris«a 
Central Providers 
As. am 
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32 Tlie following Table shows the average area served by a 
school -- 


Table XXIX 


Average a>ea served by 

Madras * 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Unite'S Provjnoes 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 
British India 


bins'*' primary school 

Sq Miles 
3 07 
. 10 06 
2 01 
6 66 
16 89 
. 69 70 
.. 3 03 

. 23 84 
12 10 
.. 6 73 


It should be remembered Ibat in the Punjab there is an exceptionally 
laige number of middle vernacular schools which are leally enlarged 
primary schools, that m Burma the unrecognised schools are more 
than four times as numerous as the recognised schools and that m 
Burma, the Central Provinces and Assam there are large forest 
tracts which are very thinly populated 

33 The problem of school provision divides itself roughly into 
two (a) provision for the smaller villages with a population of 
under 500, which number over 364,000, and ( b ) provision for the 
larger villages, with a population of ovei 500, and for the towns, 
which together number about 136,000 According to the Census 
of 1921, 71 8 per cent of the population live m the larger villages 
fas defined above) and the towns The only provinces in which 
more than 30 per cent live in the smaller villages are the United 
Provinces (35 per cent ) Bihar (36 5 per cent ) the Central Pro- 
vinces (40 per cent ) and Assam (55 per cent ) The problem of 
school provision m .the smaller villages is very difficult It may be 
solved to some extent by the rapid growth of motor traffic and by 
the establishment of branch schools , but much remains to be done 

On the other hand, there is every reason to believe that the vast 
majority of the 136,000 towns and larger villages are already pro- 
vided with primary school-units for boys, .of which the total number 
:s over 162,000 In Madras, 80 per cent of the villages with a 
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population of 500 — 1,000, and 93 per cent of the villages with a 
population of 1,000 — 2,000, have schools The provision is most 
liberal in Madras, Bengal and Bihar, m the Central Provinces,. 
United Provinces and Burma, it is least 

It is true that the existence of a school-unit does not imply that 
there is sufficient school accommodation, and though many of the 
existing schools are not yet fully utilised, the increase in the num- 
bei ot pupils who would attend under a universal compulsory system 
would demand a very large increase in the total accommodation 
It is also true that a better distribution of schools is needed But 
the existence of so many school-umts is important and encouraging. 

Distribution of schools —According to many competent 
observers primary schools are at present very unevenly distributed 
and a better distubution is greatly needed 

In Bengal, Mr E E Biss, IE S , in his report on the 
expansion and improvement of primary education, re- 
ferred to the faulty distribution of schools, and des 
cubed how schools were multiplying and competing 
with each other wherever the teachers could receive 
fees The Bengal Memorandum* also states that 
' ‘primary schools were distributed so unequally that 
there were large areas without a school, while m 
others were many little schools indulging in cut- 
throat competition for the children ” An inspec- 
tor of schools, Bengal, states that "in Bengal 
primary schools aie not established with due regard 
to local needs They are started generally by needy 
teachers who regard them as their peisonal property 
Party faction often plays an important pait m estab- 
lishing rival schools in areas where there are some 
thriving schools already m existence In prosperous 
villages moie schools are started than are actually re- 
quired, whereas m a poorer village, where there is a 
real need, no school exists The result is that there 
is lack of systematisation m the primary school system 
of Bengal” The writer also gives figures relating to 
the average area served by a primary school in Bengal 
and states that “a close scrutiny into the above figures 
clearly goes to show ithat what is needed m Bengal is 
not a substantial mciease m the number of primarv 
schools but their distribution on a well-defined plan?* 
increasing their size where necessary, and their proper 
and systematic organisation ” 


kurort ndem on the Growth of Education m Bengal, page 6. 



In Madias, the Special Officer who made proposals toi the 
leoigamsation of piimaiy education stated that tlitne 
is eunsideiable uvahy and overlapping m both uiban 
and unal aieas between various classes of elementary 
schools The membeis of the Missionary Educational 
Council of South India state m their memoiandilm that 
some of the Distuct Educational Councils have tried 
to pievent the ovu lapping ol schools, but not always 
‘•lie cessfully In consequence, schools under public 
management have often been set up m pi f 'h a way as 
to be detiimental to aided education, with the iesu!t 
that there has been no real expansion in such places 
Tn Biliai, it is stated m the last Quinquennial Eeview that 
'’“much money has been wasted m the past on unneces- 
sary schools’ * while an mspectoi ot schools from the 
same province, wilting of conditions prior to 1926, con- 
tends that ‘ ‘there was no settled policy of line of action 
and schools were opened more or less haphazard at 
those places tiom which lequests for new schools were 
lecpned ■'Without tegarrl to the needs of the distncr 
as a whole Many localities had more than one school 
while orheis had none, and complaints were made by 
the lesidents of the lattei that it was not fair to «ne 
no schools to them while the othei localities had been 
provided with a numbei ol schools” 

Xu the United Provinces reference is made m the Quinquen- 
nial Eeview to “the opening of schools unnecessarily 
o’ m unsuitable localities”, and in the same Eeview it 
is stated that “many boards, alleging poveity for their 
lefusal to meet inoi eased demands from schools already 
established, yet hastened to aid by lavish grants the 
establishment of the new institutions” + And m the 
pamphlet on “Primaiy Education for every Boy and 
Grill” published by the Government of the United Pro- 
vinces m Maich, 3928, it is suggested that one way m 
which the layman can help is to assist m the amalga- 
mation of small and uneconomic primary schools whion 
aie m close proximity to each other 

35 Communal and religious schools. — It is true that an econo- 
mical, effective and equitable distribution of schools is made more 
difficult by communal and lehgious requirements and bv social 
barriers m particular, by the needs of the Muhammadan community 
and by those of the depressed classes The following Table shows 
the number of segregate recognised primary schools for Muham- 
madans m the piovmces in which they are numerous 
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Table XXX 

Segregate pnmaiy schools lor Muhammadans 



The existence of as many as 33,000 segregate primary schools of 
these types is obviously an obstacle to an effective distribution of 
schools It has been estimated that m Bengal alone a policy of 
consolidation would save at least 15,000 schools 

36 In a few provinces the need for pioviding separate schools 
foi the depressed classes in deference to social barriers has also 
affected the pioblem The following Table shov-s the numbei of 
special primary schools foi these classes 


Madras 10,470 

Bombay 51)7 

United Provinces S14 

Bihar and Orissa 222 

Punjab 47 


37 Theie aie also m some provinces an appreciable number of 
special lecogmsed pnmaiy schools which make provision to a varying 
degree foi mstiuction m the tenets of the Hindu leligion, in Sanskrit 
and m Pali In Buima, there are 1,890 lecogmsed monastic primary^ 
schools, m Madias, 701 recognised patshalas and in Bihar, 762 
recognised patshalas In the United Provinces, the number of 
-patshalas is leported to be large, but no accurate figure is available 
* Figures only approximate 
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38 In the United Provinces, the Director of Public Instruction 
rn his Quinquennial Beview has drawn pointed attention to the 
multiplication ot segregate schools 

“There is evidence on all sides of a desire for religious in- 
struction m schools Years ago this found expression 
;n the demand among Muhammadans for Islamia 
schools and maktabs The demand for maktabs 
seems to be somewhat intensified and a similar de- 
mand for patshalas has arisen more recently among 
Hindus , it is impossible to determine yet how far the 
desire is based, upon true religious zeal or upon secta- 
rian or communal prejudice, but there is no doubt 
that the latter is an important, if not the predo- 
minant underlying factoi During the qumquennium 
ft large number of Hindu patshalas have been estab- 
lished , they can hardly be considered as spontaneous- 
m origin, suggestions for the establishment of such 
institutions were broadcast from a few sources to chair- 
men and boards throughout the provinces ”* 

In Bihai, the Director of Public Instruction reveals an even 
more difficult state of affairs 

“During the year 1926-27”, he writes, “the number of pri- 
marv schools of all classes, aided and unaided, fell by 
223 bnt the number of maktabs and Sanskrit patshalas 
rose substantially There is thus m progress a move- 
ment for substituting for the village school a variety of 
schools intended for Ithe benefit of particular commu- 
nities We are now reaching aJ stage when eac h 
village wants a primary school, a inaktab and a 
Sanskrit pathshala In addition it is claimed that 
even at the lower primary stage separate schools are 
necessary for girls, and m many cases separate schools 
for the children of the depressed classes Thus, in the 
poorest provmce of India we are asked to provide five 
primary schools for a single village ”t 
l'he problem presented bv these schools is complex and difficmc 
and we shall discuss the matter more thoroughly m a later chapter 
If is clear that, for one reason or another, the present expenditure 
of effort and money on mass-education is dissipated very largely 
owing to an ill-directed distribution ot schools, and that future 
progress will be greatly retarded unless a careful review of present 
resources and future requirements is made before there is further 
^ expansion 

J 39 Separate provision for boys and girls.— -The position of girls 1 
education will be discussed m a later chapter, but we may point out 
' * United Provinces Q R , page Ofl 

, t Bihar Q R , paste 62 
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here that the arrangement for primary education are gravely handi- 
capped by the necessity of making separate provision on a large scale 
foi little boys and girls This is one of the chief reasons why the 
numbei of single-teacher schools is so large , and it is particularly 
unfoitunate that, m consequence, the girls’ schools are ordinarily 
not only badly attended and therefoie extravagant, but also m- , 
effective 

40 Inadequate utilisation of existing schools. — There is also a 
great deal of waste of money and effort owing to the small enrol- 
ment of many schools There are very large numbers of boys 
who live within easy reach of a school and yet do not attend it , 
while, as we have seen, theie are also large numbers who come for a 
few months or for a year or two and then leave, before they have 
had any opportunity to become literate It is ifi those provinces 
which have the largest number of schools that the average enrolment! 
is smallest 

The average enrolment of boys’ primary schools m the several 
provinces is given below — 

Table XXXI 


Average enrolment per boys’ primary school by provinces 

Madras 48 

Bombay 69 

Bengal 37' 

United Provinces 65 

Punjab 07 

Burma 53 

Bihar and Orissa S3 

Central Provinces 64 

Assam 46 


41 The next Table is of greater interest, m it the primarv 
departments of secondary schools have been taken into account and 
the distribution of pupils between the several primary classes is also 
given 

Table XXXII 


Average enrolment per class m the primary stages by provinces 


Province 

Class I 

Class II 

1 Oass HI 1 Class TV 

! 


25 

S 

6 6 

Bombay 

25 

13 

11 1 9 

Bengal 

20 

7 

6 2 

United Provinces 

?o 

10 1 

7 | 5 


67 

2S 

15 | 13 

Burma 

56 

14 

0 7 

Bihar and Orissa 

20 

6 


Central Provinces 

14 

16 

, 14 | 12 

Assam 

31 

8 

1 8 ; 5 


In the Punjab, there has been a definite policy of consolidation , 


in Bombay, there is also a laige number of higher elementary 
schools and the pay and qualifications of the teacheis have been 
raised , and m both these provinces we find an enrolment in the 
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too her primal y classes fai above the average We also find a, higher 
enrolment in these classes in the Cential Provinces, m which the 
policy followed has been lather to make the primary schools eihcien* 
than to expand then numhei The figures toi the Central Pro 
unces aie the moie noticeable since theie aie no pumary classes in 
the secondary schools in that province 

40 As tie have seen from Table XIX, there are nearly 18 
million boys of seliool-going age m Butish India There are about 
fo ir million boys m Class I, and if an equal number could be in- 
duced 01 compelled to entei school each yeai and to pass on to a 
higliei class each j^ear until the end of the fouith year, the aggie- 
gate number of boys m the schools would soon be nearly equivalent 
to the nurnbei of boys of school-going age But such a position 
would obviously not he attained without the provision of fai more 
school accommodation and the supply of fai moie teacheis than 
are now available 

The hope of futme progress depends very largely on the adoption 
of some effective means for the retention of pupils at school for at 
least four years 

43 Effect of recant expenditure — The figures below show that 
m some of the piovmces there has been m the last ten years a very 
rapid expansion m the number of schools It will theretoie be 
pertinent to eonsidei how far this laige expenditure of money and 
effoit, lesulting m an increased enrolment, has been followed by 
gi eater efficiency as shown by an increase m the number of pupils 
reading in Class IV 

Table XXXHI 


Increase m the number, enrolment and expenditure of primary 
schools since 1917 


1 

Province 

1 

Increase 
in number 
of prunai y 
schools 
since 1917 

Increase 
in numbei [ 
of pupils 1 
of primal y a 
schools 

1917 | 

Increase in 
expendi- 
ture on 
primary 
schools 

1917 




1 

Re 





(In lakhs) 

Madras 


19,0)5 

860,386 

100 3 

Bombay 


9,090 

132,108 

136 1 

Bengal 


10,843 

366,611 

23 1 

United Provinces 


S.709 

407,162 , 

65 5 

Punjab 


1 1,311 

166,807 | 

22 7 

Burma 


1 —3,306 


0 7 

Bihar and Orissa 


1 6,041 

269*342 1 

29 2 

Cducral Provinces 


I 600 

3,033 - 

10 4 

Assam 


699 

31,867 

3 6 


Total 

! 60,667 

2 *, 428, 108 j 

324 6 
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Tabus XXXIV 

Comparison of the enrolment and the proportion of the population 
m Glass IV in 1917 and 1927 


Piovinee 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Province i 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and OribSa 
Central Provinces 


44 In most piovmces, theie has been a marked mciease in 
the eniolment, though the eniolment figuies m Table XVIII in- 
clude both the mciease m existing schools and the increase due to 
the opening of new schools Table XXXIV, liowe\er, shows that 
the increase m the aggregate number of pupils m the schools is not 
reflected m a proportional mcrease in the number of pupils m Class 
IV , This is very disappointing Assuming that all cluldien m 
Class TV attain liteiacy befoie they pass out of it and retain literacy 
afterwards, the death-rate of literates is such that the net increase 
m liteiates gamed each yeai is much smaller than the figuies m 
column 5 of Table XXXIV indicate Accoichng to the Koyal Agri- 
cultural Commission — 

‘‘When calculations aie made on the basis of information 
supplied by the Census lepoits it appears that the total 
number of pupils m lecogmsed schools who pass 
through Class IV is a little mote than the noimal loss 
due to death among literate males of twenty rears 
of age and ovei In the three provinces of Bengal, 
Biliai and Bmma, the annual loss due to death exceeds 
the numbei of pupils m Class IV ”* 

45 In Bengal, m spite of the addition of nearly 11,000 new 
schools and an increased eniolment of nearly 370,000 pupils, the 
number ot pupils who leach Class IV has actually dechned The 
additional liteiates added to the population each year (without 
allowing for the death of am existing liteiates) lepiesent only 0 21 
pei cent of the total population In Assam, the numbei of 
pupils m Class IV is smallei by 7,800 than it was in 1917, though 
tneie aie 31,800 moie pupils m the schools, while m Madias^the 
mcrease m the number of cluldien who can have become liteiate 
has been extremely small m piopoition to the geneial expansion of 

* Report of the Royal C orr mission on Agriculti re, page 621 


Humber 

Humber 

Humber 

Humbei 

ot pupils 

of pup h, 

per J 0,000 

pei 10,000 

in Gla-s 

m Class 

1 of pnpult- 

of popula 

IV m 

IV in 



1917 

i927 

| 1017 


184,042 

230,362 

! 44 

51 

90,382 

123,000 

40 


1 20,0157 

06,342 

| 27 

21 

69,019 

100, tOU 

1 13 


41,729 

82,011 

20 

41 

38,207 

30,020 

31 

2S 

-2,06s 

43,074 

1 <■ b 


49 S35 

60,864 

! 35 

37 

29.S09 

22.01b 

1 44 

20 
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expenditure and pupils The number of pupils m Glass IV ha& 
also declined m Burma, though this is due partly to an actual reduc- 
tion in the total number of schools and pupils 
/ 46 Single-Teacher Schools —The Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture commented on the inefficiency of those schools which are 
staffed by a single teachei They entirely agreed 

“with those educational authorities who hold that no primary 
school can be efficient which lias less than two 
teachers Unless the school which has at present one 
teachei can be provided with an additional teacher or 
converted into a branch school consisting of one or two 
classes onlv with the object of providing teaching for 
young children until they are old enough to walk to 
the cential school, it is better closed, for it is both in- 
effective and extravagant ”* 

The following Table shows the number of single-teacher schools- 
m the provinces — 

Tabhb XXXV 


Number of single-teacher pnmaiy schools hy provinces 


1 

1 

Province 

1 

Total 

number 

of 

primary 

schools 

2 

Number 

of 

single 

teaoher 

schools 

3 

Percentage 
ratio of 
single 
teacher 
schools to 

Madras 

49,783 

28,696 

67 6 

Bombay (local body schools only) 

11,174 

6,462 

48 8 

Bengal 

62,801) 

40,134 

76 0 

United Provinces 

20,208 

10,282 

60 3 

Punjab (boys’ schools only) 

6,012 

1,601 

25 4 

Burma 

4,619 

2,536 

66 1 

Bihar and Orissa 

80,347 

21,616 

711 

Central Provinces 

4,623 

710 

157 


4,780 

3,330 

69 8 


47 These figures show that approximately over 60 per cent of 
the pnmarj' schools in Butish India are smgle-teaches schools 
The type of such school vanes considerably m the several provinces — 
In Madras, it has been calculated that at least 20,000 of the 
28,695 single-teacher schools have four classes or more 
The figures given m the Report on the Development 

* Repeat of the P,oval Commission on Agnoultm , page 595, 
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of Elemental? Education m the Madras Presidency, 
1927, reveal ,the fact that there are angle-teacher 
schools with five classes and as many as seventy pupils 
in each, and others with six classes and as many as a 
hundred pup'ls m each 

In Bombay, over half of the 5,452 local hoard single-teacher 
schools are schools with four or more classes 
In Bengal , over 89,000 schools of this type are lowei primary 
schools with three classes m each 
In the United Provinces, the full primary schools eompnse 
five classes, the infant class and Glasses I to IY, and 
the pieparatoiy schools have only tbiee jurnoi classes 
Of the 10,252 smgle-teacher schools,,. 7,886 are pre- 
paratory schools and the majority of the remainder 
are maktabs or pathshalas 

In the Punjab, all the schools of this type have four classes 
In Buima, theie aie 748 single-teacher schools with four 
classes and 1,343 with more than four classes 
In Bihar, there are 25,303 lower primary schools with thiee 
classes m each so that it is probable that nearly 
all ithe 21,615 smgle-teacher schools in that province 
aie lower pumaiy schools 

In the Central Provinces, the majority of the smgle-teacher 
school-, have only three classes 

In 4mm, the majonty of the 2,339 smgle-teacher schools 
nave four classes but the geographical conditions of 
that piovmce piobably account \eiy largely for the 
existence of so large a pioportion of these schools 

48 The lestnction of a school to three classes diminishes the 
burden on ihe teachei, but i& not favourable to the production of 
liteiacy unless the elnldien continue then education m some otter 
school In many piovmces, the tendency is to legard the multiph 
cation of schools of the smgle-teacher type as the easiest, if not the 
best, way of providing facilities foi pumaiy education The Madias 
Government, foi example, accepted the lecommendation of a con- 
ference held m 1923 that advance should be made bj a multiplica- 
tion of such schools In consequence, 825 smgle-teachei schools 
were started m 1924, 2,03S m 1925 and 1,508 m 1926 In Bihar 
and Bengal, lecent advance has mainly taken the form of a multi- 
plication of lower primary schools 

49 On this matter we have consulted a number of experienced 
witnesses Lt maybe that, m favourable cucumstancee, with a good 
teacher trained m methods of pluial class teaching, a school of this 
type serves a useful puipose, but we cannot think that theie is much 
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pi o mse of effective progress zn a system winch depends so pre- 
dominantly on schools of this type A teacher who is untrained 
and of meagre qualifications and who can obtain little or no 
assistance from the inspecting staff, cannot be expected single- 
handed to teach several classes with a huge number of pupils, 
\uj unequally distubuted among these classes ir 

,<U Ephemeral character oi schools — In those provinces, such 
as Madias, Bengal and Bihar, which depend very largely for the 
supply of primary schools on those ‘private venture schools’ or pri- 
vately managed schools which are usually classed as ‘aided schools , 
the problem ol the smgle-teacher school is most acute Not mereJv 
are many of the teacher-manager schools inefficient, but they are 
apparently most ^unstable m chaiacter There is good evidence fo. 
show that laige numbers of ‘venture’ or ‘stipendiary’ schools are 
opened and closed within shoit periods of time Teacher-manager 
schools m particular appeal to be very unstable and often depend 
foi their existence and continuance on the ability or otherwise of 
the teacher to make his venture school a paying success or to 
supplement the profits of his school by earning money in some other 
way The existence of these schools also depends largely on 
whether ox not they succeed m obtaining grant-m-aid 

In Madias, duiing the yeai 1926-27, although 8,226 new 
boys’ pnmaiy sehoolb weie opened, as many as 5,479 primary 
schools were closed Of the latter figuie 30 were G-ovemmeno 
schools, 18 were mumcipal schools, 151 were local board schools, 
2,875 weie aided schools and 2,405 were unaided schools During 
the five yeais 1923-27 bb many as 25,937 boys’ schools were closed, 
of which over 50 per cent were aided schools During the name 
peuod only 51 pel cent of the aided pnmaiy schools received giant - 
m-aid foi five years without a break , a fact which further reveals 
the ephemeral chaiacter of the schools Although no figures are 
available, it seems probable that m other provinces the schools 
started under similar conditions must be no less ephemeral than 
those m Madras 


' VI — Curriculum and Teaclunq 

51 The Boyal Commission on Agriculture, m discussing ruial 
education, expressed the following opmion — 

“The idea that education m rural areas should bear a close 
relationship to the daily lives of the people is but the 
recognition of the truth that the environment m winch 
rural workers live is different from that of the towns 


* On the question of smgle-teacher schools reference should be made to the 
papgton Indian Education undei the Reforms, by Mr J A Richey, C I E , late 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of India Mr Richey is of 
opinion that smgl» teacher schools are still indispensable m India, and that there 
are manv good single teacher sohools m India, although it oannot be denied that 
the task of the teachers m such schools is a hard one (Asiatic Revieio Jan 
1929, pave 89 ) ’ 
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It is essential to tlie n Ui pmeos and efficiency ot 
childien m the 'villages that then up-biingmg should 
be m haimony with their environment, and to this 
end it is most desirable that eveij element in the 
education they leccive m then village schools should 
diaw stiength and mspn.it ion fiom the life of the 
coimtiyside ”* 

3*2 Much criticism has been levelled agamst the curncula 
adopted in the pumaiy schools A curriculum umelated to the 
conditions of village lite iesults m a divorce between the interests 
ot the school and the mtciests of the home and m the stiffening 
of the belief among the ruial population that little benefit is to be 
obtained from the sacufice involved m sending their children to 
school Modifications m the curricula are doubtless required so that 
the pupils shall lead about things which are familiar to them and 
shall calculate the value ol those ai tides which aie m common 
use m the hie of the village Bur meie changes m formal curricula 
produce little result unless a coirespondrag change takes place m 
the attitude of the teacher and of the peison who supervises and 
guides the teacher It is not easy for a teacher to change methods 
of teaching which he* has piaetised for many years, and it is not 
easy to breathe a lively spirit mto the dry bones of routine The 
Commission recognised that the road to their objective lay through 
a wise selection and an effective training of the village teachers 
rather than through mere changes in the curricula A similar 
opinion has been expiessed in an official leport — 

“In tact, the tiaimng of the teacher is infinitely more lm 
portant than the meie alteration of the cnmculum 
One and the same curriculum can, for example, be 
interpreted m entirely different ways by two teachers 
who have not received similai training A teacher 
trained to have what may be called a rural bias will 
make knowledge a living thing m relation to evervdav 
happenings m village life, while a teacher without 
rural bias will probablv never be able to make his 
pupils appieciate that the acquisition of knowledge has 
some 1 elation to actual life ”t 

53 In all countries, it is agreed that the teacher makes the 
school, and an examination of the conditions of service, the qualifi- 
cation and 'the training of the teacher is therefore of fundamental 
importance 

54 Salaries. — The average monthly salary of the teacher in. a 
pumaiv school m the provinces, so fai as we have been able m 
ascertain it, is given below 

* Report of the Roval Commission on Agriculture, page 513 

t A Report on the Dei elopment of Elementary Education in the Madia- P e 
sidenoy, M27, page 2S 




55 The figures show that the average monthly salanes m some 
provinces are almost incredibly low, especially when it is borne m 
rmnd that they cover all lands of schools, local body schools and 
girls’ schools m which salanes aie compaiatively high, as well as 
aided schools in which salaries aie low In Madras and Bombay, 

' they cover upper primary schools which cany then pupils up to 
Class Yin, and which aie obviously not compaiable with oichnary 
. -s lllage schools with thiee or foui classes They covei head teachers 
m city schools and assistant teachers m small village schools Not 
' only is them consideiable variation between the several provinces, 
btft also between the several distncts of a single province On the 
other hand, m some provinces, the salaiy is supplemented by the 
fees of the pupils, which aie paid m cash or in kind, or by allow- 
ances for the performance of other duties, such as supervision 
ot the post office, teaching in the gills’ school or m a school for 
adults, or lookmg after the village hbiaiy But the effective re- 
muneration of the teacher is not infrequently reduced by delays in 
payment of salaries and by the undesirable practice of tiansferrmg 
him from place to place at considerable personal expense and in- 
convenience to himself 

In Madras, the average pay for all classes of boys’ schools 
only is Rs 13-12-0, while the average pay of a teacher 
m an aided school is appioximately Its 10 

In Bombay, the scales of pay for primary teachers, running i jj 
from Bs 20 to Rs 60, aie far higher than elsewhere j 
m India, and this probably accounts for the/// 
fact that ‘wastage’ is far less pronounced m that pro-' 
vince 

In Bengal, the teachers m many of the aided schools can 
scaicely be said to receive salaries at all In the 
Chittagong Division, for example, the aveiage le- 
muneration of a teacher m an unaided school is 
Rs 3 3 and that of a teacher m an aided school is 
Rs 6 
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In the United. Provinces , the minimum pay of a framed 
teacher m a local boaid school is Es 17 and that of 
an untrained teacher is Es 12 

In the Punjab, the aveiage salary is comparatively high, 
but 25 per cent of the teachers m local body schools 
receive less than Es 20 

In Burma, conditions are generally satisfactory, since ap- 
proved teachers, whether m aided or in Board schools, 
are paid their full salaries from public funds,* and the 
minimum pay of an untrained teacher is as high as 
Es 25 

In Bihar, the pay of primary teachers is so low that even 
m municipal schools the average pay is only Es 18 
In district board schools it is Es 12-8 and m aided 
schools Es 9-9 

In the Central Provinces, the average salaiy in aided schools 
is as high as Es 20-2 but m some of the aided schools 
it is as low as Es 8 

In Assam, the minimum salary prescribed for teachers in 
publicly managed schools is Es 12 

56 The untrained teacher is naturally paid a lower salary than 
the framed teacher, and there are as many as 138,460 untrained 
teachers m boys’ primary schools alone Thus, the untrained 
teachers m boys’ schools who contribute more than half the total 
number, are drawing salaries ranging from Es_ 3 to Es 25, the 
latter figure applying only to Burma If the Untrained teacher is 
merely working as a pupil teacher m order to gam some experience 
before going to a tiaming institution, a nominal salary may be justifi- 
able, but it is obvious that this consideration does not apply to the 
bulk of this class of teachers It seems clear that good progress 
cannot be anticipated from a system in which the remuneration of 
the teachers is so painfully inadequate 

57 Training — In v ew of the large preponderance of emgle- 
teacher schools, of the las attendance and of the alarming extent of 
wastage, it. la essential that the teachers should both have initial 
"qualifications and be well trained, but it can hardly be expected 
that any Targe “number of such teachers can be secured in existing 
conditions of recruitment, training and pay The next Table 
shows the total number of teachers m boys’ primary schools and 
the percentage of trained teachers It should be borne m mind 
that many of the untiamed teachers aie comparatively old men, 
a legacy of the past, who could not benefit materially by a course 
of training, or are young men (some of them still boys under the 
minimum age of admission to the training institutions) who~7re 
gaming some experience before receiving training 

* Manual of Vernaoular Educational Rules, Burma, pai?e 14 
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Table XXXVII. 

Percentage of trained teachers in primary schools for boys 

I ii | ill 

Province Total 'lumber of Percentage 

number of trained. I of trained 
teachers teachers teaohers 


83,964 40,809 48 

.tsomoay . 30,437 14,663 I 48 

Bengal . 61,132 16,671 I 26 

United Provinces • 35,332 23,486 66 

Punjab » 11,668 6,224 | 63 

Burma . • 6,795 2,612 

Bihar and Orissa* , , . 39,000 14,626 

Central Provinoes . 10,000 4,668 

Assam . 6,045 2,220 

Biitish India 285,694 126,291 

58 The fact that only 44 per cent of the total number of 
teachers m primary schools foi boys are trained is serious enough m 
itself, but this defect is accentuated by the low initial qualifi- 
cations of those who have been selected for training The nest 
Table shows the general qualifications of those who have received 
training and were teaching in boys’ primary schools m 1927 
Table XXXVm 

Initial qualifications of trained teachers m primary schools 




Total 

Province number of 

teaohers 

Passed 

Class 

IV. 

Passed 

Class 

V 

Passed 

Class 

vn 

Percentage 
of trained 
Passed teachers 
Class who passed 
VIII Class VII 
or Class 

vm. 

Madras 

83,854 


25,860 


12,472 14 8 

Bombay 

30,437 



14,579 

18 47 9 

Bengal . 

, 61,132 


*3,743 

11,763 

.. 19 2 

United 

Pro 35,332 


3,565 

19,371 

. 56 2 

vincea 






Punjab , 

. 14,668 

737 



5,308 36 2 


6,795 

1,595 


’*261 

43 


and 39,009 


*4,477 

10,069 | 

26 8 

Orissa 






Central 

Pro 10,047 

987 


3,600 

. 34 8 

AS"®’. 

. 6,045 

60S 


1,405 

. 24 7 


Thus, out of a total of 283,319 teachers m the provinces there 
J^ere only 79,000 trained teachers (or 28 per cent ) who had them- 
belves completed the middle course A very large proportion of the 
teachers possess general qualifications which are scarcely superior 
to those of the pupils m the highest class of the primary stage 

* A considerable number of thesis have only passed the lower Primary exa- 
mination (Class III) J 
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59 It is not surprising that serious criticism has been levelled 
at the poor material recruited by the training institutions and at 
the inadequate training given to them 

In Bengal, the G-uru Training Schools “have taken m any 
teachers they were able to secure, the qualifications 
often being only that of the lower primary schools, 
viz bare literacy, though a middle school standard is 
aimed at, and they do with this material what is- 
possible in one or two years All the Guru Training 
Schools were staffed till recently by a head pandit 
on Es 18 and two others on Es 10 each ”* s 

In the United Provinces, Mr Harrop states that “the fact , - 
that the present teachers are the product of in- , 
efficient schools must be taken mfb account The 
teachers themselves have been trained on a severely 
literarv curriculum m schools where stagnation m the 
infant classes is the rule and not the exception Not 
having had experience of anything better they 
naturally reproduce the mechanical, uninspiring, 
depressing teaching from which they themselves 
suffered m the infant and primary classes ” t In con- 
sequence of the inefficiency of the old training classes, 
the United Provinces Government are now replacing 
the “small isolated classes with meagrely qualified and 
remunerated instructors” by larger training classes m 
certain places 

In Bihar, the elementary training schools “are m an un- 
satisfactory condition for many reasons, of which the 
chief are the facts that many of them are situated m 
unsuitable places, the staff is inadequately qualified 
and the course is too short ”t 

In the Central Provinces, the Director of Public Instruction 
writes “the teachers themselves are a product of the 
very system which they serve to perpetuate They 
have themselves been educated, if education it can be 
called, m primary schools staffed by teachers as badly 
equipped as themselves Thus, the process continues 
and I can see no hope of improvement until it is re- 
cognised that m order to improve primary education, 
better educated men are required as teachers ’ ’ 

60 In those provinces m which the conditions and qualifications 
of the teachers are most unsatisfactory, the ‘ vicious circle ’ is 
unbroken The candidates for training are usually of poor quality 

* Memorandum on the Growth of Education, page 4 
t A further Beport on Primary Education m the United Provinces, 1927, page 28 
t Bihar Q B , page 04 
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because the education which they have received is poor and because 
the best products of the schools are not attracted by the prospect 
of inadequate pay when they have completed their training The 
training of those who do offer themselves is poor because the practis- 
ing schools are either insufficient or non-existent, and because the 
tiaimng schools are staffed by men with qualifications scarcely 
superior to those of the men under training Thus, even the teacher 
■who has undeigone training is ineffective and the mischief of 
/stagnation and wastage is perpetuated in the primary school to 
1 which he returns 

* , VII -—Inspection. 

f 61 In -view of the conditions prevailing in the schools and the 
raw aveiage qualifications of the teachers which have been des- 
cr 1 bed 7 -.it is ot very great importance that the inspecting staff should 
be stiong both in quality and m quantity if improvement is to be 
seemed and waste reduced A strong inspecting staff is required 
it close touch is to be kept with local conditions and requirements 
and if sound advice is to be available to those whose task it is to 
flame an economical and well-directed plan of improvement and 
development It is also required to stimulate among the people a 
desire to send their children to school and, more important still, to 
keep them at school for a reasonable period of time , to prepare the 
way for compulsion, which can be rendered easier by securing 
the active co-operation of the parents , to see that the teachers do 
their duty faithfully, regularly and energetically, and to check the 
attendance registers of the pupils , to safeguard the children of the 
depressed classes and to ensure that they receive fair, play, to 
encourage better method^ of school organisation and teaching, 
both by advice given at the time of inspection (which should he 
held with some fiequency) and by the holding of 'refresher’ courses 
and gatherings of teachers The inspectors are the eyes and ears 
of the minister, the provincial officials and the local authorities, 
and from them only can trustworthy, impartial and first-hand infor- 
mation be obtained as to the work which the schools are doing, 
and the value which is being obtained for the expenditure of public 
money 

62 So far as can be ascertained, the total number of inspectors 
and inspectresses employed by Government m British India de- 
creased between the years 1917 and 1927 from 2,209 to 2,147 This 
decrease has possibly been accompanied by an improvement in the 
quality of the subordinate inspecting staff, though much remains 
■ to be done m this direction Yet during the period of this reduc- 
tion, the work has been enormously increased The recognised 
Mmary schools alone increased m number by over 47 000 
while lthe enrolment of pupils at the primary stage increased by 
over 2 8 millions The machinery which controls primary educa- 
tion has been reorganised and its administration placed in greater 
degree m the hands of local bodies who cannot claim or be expected 
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to have much expert mastery of the difficult craft of working a 
system of primary education Elementary Education Acts have been 
passed, in eight provinces, courses and curricula have been revised, 
compulsion has been introduced m over 1,500 areas, programmes of 
expansion have been adopted, adult education work has been en- 
larged, educational expenditure has been largely augmented 

63 Inadequacy of inspecting stafll— The average number of 
boys’ primary schools foi which a member of the subordinate 
inspecting staff in the provinces is responsible is as follows — 

Table XXXIX 

Average number of primary schools per inspector 

I * | Average 

j number 

! Type of inspecting stafi schools 

I P er 

j inspector 

I Deputy and Junior Deputy Ino j 142 
] pec tors 

l Sub Inspectors, Assistant Sub 172 
I Inspectors end Inspecting I 
I Manlvia. 

I Sub Deputy Inspectors 66 

I Assistant District Inspectors 40 

Deputy Inspectors and Sub Ins 29 

peotora 

i Sub-Inspectors . , 106 

| Deputy Inspectors . 57 

j Deputy and Sub-Inspectors . 104 

64 The above figures, moreover, give an incomplete picture of 
the responsibility of the inspecting staff foi the work of visiting and 
inspecting primary schools In addition, the subordinate inspecting 
staff are responsible m most provinces for the supervision of middle 
vernacular schools, for vernacular training classes and for adult 
schools If these are added m the provinces m which they are 
inspected bv the subordinate agenet , the figures for the average 
mini her of schools to be supervised by each inspector will be — 


Madras . 160 

Bengal 177 

United Provinces 100 

Punjab 80 

Burma 31 

Bihar and Orissa 1 1 1 

Central Provinces 61 

Assam 104 


Again, m addition to the inspection of boys’ primary schools, the 
subordinate male inspecting staff m some provinces, notably Bengal, 
inspect large numbers of girls’ primary schools, and in most pro- 
vinces, the more inaccessible girls’ schools 

65 Buies and regulations prescribe the number of visits (two 
or three) which should be paid to each primary schoql during the 


Province 


Madras 

Bengal 


United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 
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year In many cases, it is physically impossible (even if his 
travelling allotments are sufficient) for an inspector to complete his 
""duties, especially in those aieas, such as Assam or Bengal, where 
seasonal conditions make rapid ,'travelling impossible Bor example, 
a sub-inspector m Assam i«* asked to inspect 148 schools situated 
in hill tracts three times a year, a total of 444 visits in 365 days 
When the distance to be covered, the difficulties of travelling and 
the not infrequent insufficiency of allotments for travelling expenses, 
aie taken into account it is difficult to believe that the staff is suffi- 
cient even for the performance of the minimum routine duties of an 
inspector 

66 It must also be remembered that m many provinces the 
new arrangements which devolve administrative responsibility on 
local bodies thiow on the subordinate inspecting staff a very heavy 
burden of administrative work m carrying out the duections of these 
bodies or their chairmen Generally speaking, the subordinate 
inspectors, whether they are employed by the local bodies or not, 
have to work foi the chairmen of local bodies and assist them in 
their duties as executive officeis of those bodies We shall return 
to this subject later 

In Bombay, owing to the transfer of the control of primary 
education to the new school authorities, there is at present a transi- 
tional period m which m some districts the Government inspecting 
staff has been replaced almost entirely by an inspectorate m the 
employ of the local authority, while m other districts the old condi- 
tions continue During our visit to Poona, we invited the inspecting 
staff of that district to meet us and took the opportunity of examin- 
ing the nature and scope of their duties There are about nine 
hundred primary schools for boys and girls in the district The 
inspecting staff of the local authority consists of one administrative 
officer and seven supervisors , and there is one Government inspector 
for the whole district There is no inspectress Thus, the inspect- 
ing staff of the local authority have each, on the average, 130 
schools to inspect m the year, while a single Government inspector 
is required to see that Government money is wisely spent and distri- 
buted and that the teaching is efficiently cained out m nine hundred 
schools 

j VIII — Remedies^ and Improvements 

J 67 Policy of Concentration.— The facts and figures given in 
■Section V of this chapter have shown m thaJiist place, that it is 
very improbable that a multiplication of schools on the lines winch' 
k&YgJbeen generally adopted is resulting in ji corresponding output 
- ohMstaien, and secondly, that the opening of more small and under- 
staffed schools has often resulted m an increase of waste. Some 
witnesses, while realising the ineffectiveness of the present arrange- 
ments. have pointed out that, even if the existing schools have made 
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little headway against the forces of illiteracy, some advantage has 
been derived from even a short period of schooling m that parents are 
at least acquiring a rudimentary habit of sending their children to 
■school which, in the course of time, may grow into something better 
and induce them to keep their children at school longer The argu- 
ment is that some school, even a bad school, is better than nothing as 
a pioneer opening the way to ultimate, though distant, enlighten- 
ment It is true that the usefulness of a school cannot always be 
judged by what it does when it is first started and that a school 
which begins feebly may grow into something better after a period 
of probation But in view of the present circumstances of Indian 
education, we do not consider that the argument has any force. 
Although at the moment the apathy of the masses is being broken 
down and although children in much larger numbers are attending 
school, there is a grave danger lest the continuance of almost value- 
less schooling, such as the children receive m the majority of the 
smgle-teachei schools, will convert the parents into active oppo- 
nents of education, especially if any form of compulsion is applied, 
and that apathv will become opposition Moreover, with her 
limited means, India is not m a position either to tolerate any 
increase m this large volume of ill-directed expenditure, or to wait 
indefinitely for an effective increase of literacy 

- // 68 It is fortunate that the unremunerative chaiacter of a policy 
of diffusion as opposed to consolidation and improvement has now 
beerTfecbgnised m most piovinces In Madras, after a period of 
very" "rapid expansion by means of single-teacher schools,, it 
has now been decided “to concentrate on increasing the efficiency 
and effectiveness of existing schools before a further programme 
of expansion is adopted” * In the United Provinces, attention is 
being concentrated on the improvement and enlargement of the 
staffs of the present schools In Bihar, the Director of Public 
Instruction concluded his Quinquennial Review with the opinion 
that “improvement rather than expansion should be the first consi- 
deration” f A definite programme has now been adopted m that 
province foi the provision of additional teachers m single-teacher 
schools Except m Bengal, therefore, the need, for reorganisation 
rather than expansion has been recognised in those provinces m 
which there are the largest numbers of single-teacher schools In 
Bombay, gieat attention has been paid m the past to the im- 
provement of the primary schools by providing well- trained and well- 
qualified teachers and by paying those teachers adequately It is 
significant that Bombay is m the proud position of having by far the 
least wastage of all the provinces Similarly, in the Central Pro- 
vinces, although the total provision of primary schools is inadequate, 
the existing schools have been so organised as to keep the wastage - 
figures comparatively low 

* Madras Q R , page 77 
f Bihar Q R , page 132 
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/p 9 The lengthening of the primary course.— The strengthening 
of the staffs of primary schools will not, however, be in itself a suffi- 
cient remedy. From the figures already given, it has been seen 
that by far the greatest wastage m pnmaiy classes exists m 
Bengal and Bihar, m which piovmces there are laige numbers of 
lower primary schools with ouly three classes It is cleai from 
the figures (para 20) of other provinces that a type of primary school 
with a larger number of classes has resulted in a decrease oF wast- 
age -The special inquiries made by some of the provinces in a few 
selecfed areas have also shown clearly that wastage and stagnation 
are less pronounced m pnmaiy departments of secondary schools 
than m primary schools 

70 In the Punjab, there has been a deliberate policy of im- 
proving the status of primary schools by the addition of two classes, 
so 'hat the ordinary course will not be completed by a child at the 
tender age of ten or eleven and that he may be encouraged to stay 
at school until the age of twelve or thirteen ThiB is the policy 
which has led to the establishment jof-schools-With subclasses which 
are called lower middle schools and as such are classified under the 
Government of India statistics as secondaiy schools The Royal 
Commission on Agriculture were convinced by ithe reasons given 
in support of this innovation, and attributed improvement — 

“to the better leadership and direction to be found m middle 
schools, to the fact that the teaching is therefoie far 
better, and also m no small degree to the stimulus 
larger numbers bring to the pupils themselves" * 

We quote a Table from the Repoit of the Commission •— 
*Tablf XL 


Percentage of total number of primary pupils who are reading m 
secondary schools, 1986-27 


Province j 

Pnmarv 
pupils m 
primary 
schoo’s 

Primary 

pupils 

secondary 

sohools. 

Total 
primary 
pupils, 1 

1 

Percentage of 
total number of 
primary pupils 
who are reading in 
Beoondary schools 

Assam . 

109,343 

26,097 

226,030 

11-4 

Bengal 

1,899,636 

876,066 

187,606 

1,687,101 

11*8 

Bihar and Orissa 

46,766 

921,422 

60 

Central Provinces 
and Berar. 

270,072 

40,184 

3-16,260 

14 0 

Punjab 

393,160 

330,064 

723,214 

46 6 

United Provinces . 

1,038,462 

18,644 

1,067,096 

1-8 


~rr _ The figures for the enrolment m the schools in MadVas and Bom- 
bay do not appear m the Table, presumably because in both pro- 
vinces large numbers of pupils are enrolled in upper primary schools 
* Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, page 526, 
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(with seven or eight classes), which, though classified as primary* 
really correspond to the middle vernacular schools of -the Punjab. 

The following Table shows the number of middle vernacular 
schools for boys, including the upper piimary schools m Madras 
and Bombay, m the provinces — 

Middle 

Province vernacular 

Schools, 

Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assatn 

The fact that Bombay has as many as 4,257 upper primary schools 
shows that, in leahty, the middle vernaculai system is even more 
strongly established in that province than in the Punjab 

71 The large number of primary pupils enrolled in secondary 
schools m Bengal is due to the fact that, as the vast majority of 
the primary schools have only three clashes, a large number of the 
pupils, whose parents desire them to receive some effective educa- 
tion, join the middle English schools, of which there are 1,616 

72 Branch schools. — We are aware that one of. the reasons for 
the great increase m the number of single-teacher schools m some 
provinces has been the desire that no village of reasonable size 
should be left unprovided with a primary school This ib doubtlesB 
a laudable motive, but the hard fact remains that by following this 
path money which might be used to much better effect elsewhere 
i,i added to money "which is aheady spent on schools which are of 
little or no value The- defects of single-teacher schools and 
the difficulties of requiring very young children to walk considerable 
distances to school can be avoided to some extent bv the method 
which has been adopted m the Punjab of establishing ‘branch 
scheekV-v , ith-one.-or--twci-claSFr6s ) m small villages, and of placing 
“them undei the direct supervision of the teachers m central or 

suzetaua schools- There are at present 2,707 branch schools in 
the Punjab which are not regarded or classified as separate primary 
schools, but which are attached as feeders to the ordinary primary 
or lower middle vernacular schools, preferably the latter By 
ado pting , This method of expansion it appears possible not only 
to avoid Jhe. obvious disadvantage# of sihgle-teacher primary schools, 
but also 1 to reduce ‘wastage’ Bjr better supervision . 


1,600 

4,267 

47 

626 

2,114 

1,102 

242 

336 

146 
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\/ 73 Co-education. — In a previous section, it has been pointed 
out that the arrangements foi primary education are gravely handi- 
capped by the necessity ot making separate provision on a laige 
scale for little boys and girls It is a welcome sign that the practice 
of sending boys and girls to the same primary school has been 
adopted m several provinces, particularly m Burma and Madras, 
anti also that this difficult problem is being faced m otliei piovmces , 
but it is obvious that m some provinces any impetuous attempt to 
bring the girls into boys’ schools, without adequate safeguards and 
without a reasonable piopoition of women teachers, would put the 
clock back and do more harm than good 

74 The Teacher — As we have already pointed out, the success 
oi failure of any scheme of instruction depends ultimately on the 
teacher, and faf-reachmg improvements are needed m the quality, 
training, status and pay of the teachai before real 'process can bo 
made In the first place, it is generally admitted that, as far as 
possible, village teachers should be recruited from amongst persons 
who possess and are likely to retain a sympathetic understanding 
of ruraljzonditions We do not, of course, wish to imply that selec- 
tion should be confined to any particular caste or castes or to any 
particular cieed In the Punjab, a policy has been adopted m 
recent years of staffing rural schools with teachers who have been 
recruited from middle vernacular schools, (preferably from those 
to which agricultural farms are attached), and who have been trained 
in an environment and by methods calculated to inspire m them ft 
desire to take an active and intelligent part m the life of a village 
In consequence, the new recruits are m close contact with their 
surroundings and are m a position to exercise a healthy and pro- 
gressive influence on the rural population 

' ' 75 In Bombay and the United Provinces, attention has been 

focussed in recent years on the same need In his report nn 
Primary Education m the United Provinces, Mr Harrop has urged 
the need for special care m recruitment 

“The teacher taught m schools, training classes and normal 
schools where little that is practical or has any living 
relationship with village life was formerly admitted, 
has become an ouitsidei m the village He is known 
as “Munshiji”, a man versed m curious learning, but 
unversed m the practical business of the ordinary 
dweller in. the village The latter is thus led to 
believe that education is of little value save to those 
who will later adopt a means of livelihood dependent 
on their literary ability The task before these pro- 
1 vmces is thus three-fold Effst, to secnr a -that the edu- 
i cotton in the rural vernacular schools has a. closer rela- 
1 tymship to the fnass of the people ; second, to increase 
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. the efficiency of the existing teachers, so that the 
children- shall -not be d ulled but en livened m school ; 
and third, to -ensure that all- new teachers appointed 
shall be good practical educationists interested m rural ] 
hfe and conditions ”* 

The strengthening of the vernacular course by a develop- 
ment of middle vernacular schools is an important prelim- 
inary to the recruitment of teachers who will be well suited to 
village requirements It is disturbing, therefore, to findt that at 
present the great majority of primary school teachers have never 
reached, m their own education, Class VII or VTII of a vernacular 
school, after which if they are successful they can be classed as 
‘middle passed’ It must be remembered that a boy who progresses 
steadily thiough the school couise can reach that stage 'at the early 
age of fourteen or fifteen The present condition of the middle 
vernacular schools .n the provinces does not m most cases even 
afford opportun ties for pupils to complete an eight-class vernacular 
course 

The following Table shows the number and strength of 
middle vernacular schools for boys m the provinces 

Table XLl 


Statistics of middle vernacular schools for boys by provinces 


Provmoe and population 
(m millions). 

Number 

of 

Institut ons 

Total 

enrolment 

Higl esfc class 

Madras (42 3) . 


1,690 


vin 

Bombay (19 2) . . 


4,267 

- 

vm 

Bengal (46 6) ^ 


74 

4,714 

VII 

United Provinces (46 3) 


626 

60,449 

VII 

Punjab (20 6) 


f 466 

(. 1,668 

j 326,871 

f VIIT 
l 71 

Burma (13 2) 


1,102 

71,767 

vn 

Bihar and Orissa (34 0) . 


242 

26,006 

VII 

Central Provinces (13 9) 


336 

69,776 

VIII 

Assam (7*6) , 


146 

17,209 

vn 


In Madras and Bombay, there are no middle vernacular schools but _ 
there are higher elementary schools v ith eight classes In Madias, 

* A further Report on Primary Education m the United Provinces, 1927, page 28. 

• + Srp TMTOBrn-nh KR nlmw 
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the candidates for higher elementary training are also recruited 
from middle English schools, while m Bengal there is no possibility 
of recruiting teachers from the middle vernacular schools since they 
have practically ceased to eidst 

77 In Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, 
Bihar' and Assam, the accepted qualification for admission to the 
training classes for primary teachers is the Vernacular Emal 
examination * The following Table shows the number of candi- 
dates who appealed for this examination m 3927 and the number 
'who passed 

Table XLII, 


Statistics of Vernacular Final examination, 1927 


Province 

Candidates 

Passes 

Examination 
held at the endl 
, of Class— 

Bombay 

12,164 

6,581 

VII 

United Provinces 

17,634 

10,192 

VII 

Punjab 

9,273 

6,760 

VIII 

Burma . . . 

4,299 

1,690 

VII 

Bihar and Orissa . 

2,144 

1,634 

VII 

Assam 

1,017 

766 

VII 


The figures show how limited is the field for recruitment , and it 
is evident that m most provinces teachers with much lower quali- 
fications than a seventh class pass are selected for tiaimng Little 
improvement can be expected in the supply of suitable candidates 
for training until wastage has been sufficiently eliminated from the 
■vernacular course to secure a steady flow of boys mto the highest 
vernacular class and until, m provinces such as Madras and Bengal 
which have no healthy middle vemaonlar system, much higher 
initial qualifications are insisted on Madras has alieady attempted 
gradually to abandon its lower elementary training classes, but m 
Bengal the recommendation of the departmental committee on 
Guru Training Schools that the entrance to the training schools 
should be middle English or middle vernacular passed does not 
appear capable of bemg put mto effect owing to the lowness of 
the pay offered to trained primary school teachers, 


/ 7 8 The training schools.— If the quality of the candidates apply- 
for selection for training is low, so also is the quality oi the 
jatawmg* ,Jn most provinces, the period of train ing « fog aW t 
tbe- eumculum is narrow and the teaching staff ib -madeamatelv 
jauahfieff In Bombay and the Punjab, reasonably satisfactory 

* See also paragraphs 58 and 59 above. 
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■efforts have been wade to reform the training system,, and, in the 
United Provinces, the extreme importance of improving the system 
has at all events been now recpgmsed 

1 79 The best point jfttJ^MhJlioJweak hJm^viua'US. circle’ is un- 

doubtedly that of the supply and training of teachers .Most pro- 
- vinces are already saddled with large numbers dfmntrained and 
inefficient middle-aged teachers who cannflL.be got rid of and will 
not disappear from the schools for many years They handicap 
the schools not only because they are inefficient themselves, but 
because they exercise, especially if they are head teachers, a sterilis- 
ing and depressing effect on the younger and well-trained recruit 
Many of them are incapable of much improvement by training, and 
•for dealing with them and mating them rather better than they 
are, inexpensive and makeshift devices may be useful Obviously 
the young teachers can and ought to be trained But, m our 
opinion, there is little hope of real progress m primary education 
unless a definite break is made with the policy of inconsiderately 
multiplying schools, and of hastily expanding ineffective arrange- 
ments or improvising new ineffective arrangements for training the 
adJ-tional teachers required The mischief of such a course is con- 
spicuously illustrated by the present position of the United Provinces, 
which resulted from the adoption of a policy of large scale and 
immediate multiplication of schools m 1918 
i .89 It seems to us quite clear that, as matters stand m India, I 
effective arrangements for training vernacular teachers must, gene- j 
rally speaking, precede the expansion of primary schools, and the 
training of vernacular teachers itself depends upon a good supply 
of lecruits from the middle vernacular schools Hence money spent 
on expansion and improvement of middle vernacular schools and 
on vernacular training institutions will yield a larger and more per- 
manently fruitful return than money spent on almost any other of 
the many objects which are dear to the heart of the educationist. 
But efforts to improve the quality of the teachers cannot m the long 
run be successful unless steps are taken at the same time to place 
their remuneration and conditions of service on such a footing as will 
enable the profession to attract and retain men of good quality. 
The, figures given m para 55 are significant 
, -''SI Refresher courses and conferences. — Laudable efforts have 
been made in some provinces to stimulate in the village teacher a 
desire to improve his methods of teaching and to establish some 
touch with recent developments This is most necessary Even 
under ideal conditions when the right type of teacher has been 
seleated and well-tramed, the primary school teacher, particularly 
the village teacher, js much isolated and must often be jjj. need of 
o.n/l .. ftnnmwnpam fiTit. Journals for teachers m the 
vernacular, refresher courses, conferences and meetings of 
teacher^*— -associations - 68(11 -do- -much .to brighten the liveB 
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of teachers and improve their work In seveial provinces, 
refresher courses are held at the tiaimng schools , and teachers' 
meetings and conferences foim an essential part of the pi ogr amine 
of an inspector’s visit to any locahty In the Punjab, the teachers’ 
meetings are not confined to educational discussions but their activ- 
ities include functions such as the institution of teacheis’ thrift 
societies and rural games associations Healthy amusement and 
recreation are also a valuable feature ot these gatherings 

82 Changes in the curriculum. — The ultimate object of all steps 
taken to improve the provision and organisation of the schools is 
of course the improvement of the work actually done There are 
welcome signs that attempts are being made m most pro- 
vinces to Review the curricula of vernacular schools so as to 
bring them and the methods of teaching into greater harmony 
with the needs and conditions of village children While m a 
pmnary school in India, little can be attempted at piesent 
beyond instruction in reading, writing and elementary arith- 
metic, and while the need of extending literacy is so gieat that for 
some time “three R’s and no nonsense” must be the motto of the 
schools, if is essential that the instruction should be related in tli6 
eaily stages to matters which the village child sees and knows and 
understands He should be taught to read and to dorsums about 
things which are a reality and not a mystery to him The great 
majority of the villages are m urgent need of better conditions 
ofjife, better sanitation, medical relief, freedom from debt, and 
soci|il ,and intellectual awakening We therefore feel stiongly that 
the aim .of every village school should include not merely the attam- 
1 ment of literacy but the largei objective, namely, the raising of the 
| standard of village life m all its aspects “'A well-attended school 
directly related-4o the surrounding conditions can do much towa’ ds 
framing the younger generation m ways of hygiene, -physical cul- 
ture, imp roved— sanitation, /thrift- and self-iehance The school 
ltselT’can also, as notable examples have proved, claim a leading 
and respected place m the village commnnity by directly assisting. 

/ m however simple a manner, m the provision of simple medical 
relief, adult mstiuction, vernacular literature and attractive recma- 
tpn-r- With the piesent standards of teaching, buildings and equip- 
ment, progress m these directions must necessarily be slow , but the 
recent levis.on of training and school couises and the objective 
aimed at m the Punjab have demonstrated how far a determined 
policy can succeed 

1/ 

83 In' the-higher stage of the vernacular course, greater 
^variety of treatment is possible and opportunities of widen- 
ing the-child’s horizon are greater We refrain from discussing the 
agricultural training given m some of the middle vernacular schools 
of the Punjab, since the matter has been adequately cleajt with in 
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the Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture * It is signi- 
ficant, however, that m borne of the provinces attempts are now 
being made to provide training of a similar nature Valuable 
training of this kind can be given effectively only m the middle 
vernacular schools, it is not easy to work it into the course of 
middle English schools, which is designed at present to prepare 
the boj s for admission to the high schools and thence to the matri- 
culation Unfortunately, we were compelled to abandon our pro- 
posed visit to one of the “agricultural-bias” schools in the Bombay 
Presidency, but were informed that schools of this type are proving 
a success and are being appreciated by the parents In Bengal, 
fifteen schools have recently been selected for the experiment of 
agricultural teaching on the Imes developed by the Punjab Simi- 
larly, in the United Provinces, about twenty district boards have 
begun to experiment with agricultural classes attached to middle 
vernacular schools Several missionary institutions in the various 
provinces have also adopted a curriculum and methods of instruction 
similar to those m use at Moga m the Punjab (See also Chaptei 
V, paras 28-31 ) 

34 It is not our business to discuss the detailed organisation 
of school work, but there are a few minor remedies for defects which 
are being applied m various areaB with success and which deserve 
notice. 

Plural class teaching. — In view of the very large number 
of existing single-teacher schools and m view of the fact that these 
schools cannot be all replaced or remodelled for a considerable time, 
the system adopted m Bombay and Assam of giving special instruc- 
tion in the tiaimng schools m the methods of plural class teaching 
(i e , the way m which one teacher can best do justice to each 
of the several classes of which he is m charge) is obviously beneficial 
Suitable training m the handling of more than one class should 
not only improve the teaching m smgle-teacher schools, but also 
piovide valuable guidance to ithe teachers now working m ‘branch 
schools’ 

' - // S6 The double shift system — Both m Assam and m Bombay 
experiments have been made m the double shift system m which 
the school is divided by the teacher into two sections, each section 
only sitting for half the ordinary school day Such a method en- 
ables the teacher to handle the mfants and the more advanced pupils 
separately, thus improving the instruction given We have been 
told that this expedient is piovmg a success in Assam, but that in 
Bombay it does not give satisfaction either to the paients or to the 
authorities 

We have been informed that the proposals of the Govern 
ment of Bengal made m connexion with the new draft Primary 
Education Bill include a scheme for working primary schools on 
♦Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, page 634 



a double shift system, both shifts being used for the education of 
boys 01 one shift for boys and the other foi guls, accoiding to local 
,peeds As a general system for a whole province, the scheme 
contains obvious dangers and difficulties 

1 87 Adjustment of school hours — The adjustment of school 

hours and school holidays to seasonal requirements has been found 
in some piovmces to be a useful concession to paients The peima- 
nent adjustment of school hours to houis of laboui is a moie doubt- 
ful device, especially where it affects children below nine 01 ten 
years of age In some areas school horns are peimanently adjusted 
•01 adjusted only as seasonal needs lequire, so as to enable the 
children both to work in the fields or factories and attend school, 
buch an adjustment of school hours can only be legarded as a tem- 
poiaiy measure, and this foim of remedy should not, m our opinion, 
be allowed to obscure the 'fundamental pnnciple that the proper 
place for young children during the day is the school house In 
any case, children should attend school before, and not after, they 
hare been engaged m work 

sf 88 Attention to the lowest class — One cause for the great 
wastage and stagnation m the lower classes of primary schools 
wkeie there is more than one teacher is the habit of placing the 
lowest class in charge of the least qualified teachei This practice 
has naturally resulted m the woist teaching being concentrated 
m the class where the most careful handling is required The 
lowest cla,ss m India presents peculiar difficulties, since boys and 
girls are admitted at present at all ages and at all times of the 
year, and m consequence there is additional need for special care 
In Indian primary schools, as they aie at present, the maxim of 
‘the best teacher for the youngest children’ is specially applicable 
Mr H. Dippie, who is Inspector of the Agency Tiaets m Bihar, has 
paid particular attention to improvement of the methods of teaching 
used in Class I, as well as m other primary classes, and has also 
introduced the salutary innovation of confining school admission to 
a single month of the year It is clear from the figures which he 
placed before us that considerable improvement can be made on 
these lines * 


89 Lower Primary Examinations.— It has also been suggested 
that the introduction of Lower Primary Certificate examinations 
might provide an inducement for parents to retain their children at 
school, at least until the lower primary course has been completed. 
But an effective examination on the large scale that would be 
required could not, m our Opinion, be satisfactorily controlled. 
Moreover, we find no evidence to show that m the provinces m 
which Lower Primary examinations are held at present wastage 
'has m consequence decreased 


_*! E ?P® rj Went(j m , Primary Education in the Orissa Feudatory States by 
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90 Enforced promotions. — It has been suggested to us that 
one method of preventing the great stagnation, particularly m 
Class I, is to insist on no pupil being detained m a class for 
more than two years We have been informed that there are a 
few areas m India in which such a method has been adopted, but 
such a device, if widely used, might lead to abuse and accentuate 
the unfitness of pupils m the higher classes On the other hand, a 
careful supervision of promotions in each primary school as a factor 
m assessing the efficiency of the school and the teacher, might 
reduce at any rate that portion of the stagnation which is due to 
neglect and inefficiency For such supervision a large and well- 
organised inspectorate is necessary 
j / 91, 'Village Uplift’ and 'Community Work.' — During the past 
* few years there has been a growing feeling that the village school 
should not be regarded merely as a place m which the village 
school-master teaches, and the village children learn, the elements- 
of literacy, but That" the schoolmaster and- the school should become 
the main -.centres- of village life "The idea”, writes one of onr 
witnesses from the Punjab, “has taken root that the village school 
should be a place of interesft and activity with influences radiating 
from it to all the people m the village” 

We find the same idea expressed in the important report of the 
Fraser Commission* entitled “Village Education m India” pub- 
lished in 1922 , and the wutness m question, the Rev A F Harper 
is the present head of a middle vernacular school at Moga (to which 
a training class is attached) founded by the American Presbyterian 
Mission m 1911, which has done splendid pioneer work m the train- 
ing of village teaeheis and m the teaching of rural children, and 
has set an example which is now being followed m a number of 
places all over India 

Since 1921 Mr F L Brayne, Deputy Commissioner at Gurgaon 
district m the Punjab, and his wife have attacked the same problem 
from another point of view with ithe object of devismg “a system 
of education which will stimulate the educated not to flee from 
but to uplift village life, to strive for self-improvement instead of 
merely running away to the towns ”t 

92 In then Report on Rural Education m England and the 
Punjabi Mr R Sanderson and Mr J E Parkinson (1928) have 
summed up these activities m ithe following words — 

“At Moga, the inspiration was that of a shrewd and noble 
hearted missionary who was working for the good of 
the depressed classes ; at Gurgaon, the inspiration was 

♦The Commission was appointed by missionary organisations m Great Britain 
and North America 

•(•Village Uplift m India by F L Brayne, MC.ICS, 1927 See espeoain 
the paper read at the Lahore Educational Conference m 1926 , pages 115 to 142' 
t Occasional Eeports No. 11, page 14 (published by the Government of India). 



that of a deputy commissionei who was determined 
to lift a backward district from the depths of dirt, 
* disease and poverty The methods and results, how- 
ever, are verv similar, though the training at G-mgaon 
is somewhat wider m its application and is linked up 
moie closely with the problems confronting the several 
beneficent departments of Government . . [and] 
Ghakkhar* has made its own contribution towaids the 
solution’ o l the geueial problem The mam object 
has been so to tram the teachers of the futui e that the 
village school shall become a centre of village life and 
piogiess Farm work and village crafts are therefore 
encomaged at Ghakkhar , but even more important is 
the doctrine of service to the village community With 
this purpose m view 1 , the students under training face 
the problems of rural rehonsltruction by actual and 
'practical work m the neighbouring villages m the 
matter of better sanitation, the institution and main- 
tenance’ of co-operative societies, the holding of 
classes for adults the encouragement of village games 
and lecreation and so forth " 

The experimental woik m the Punjab has led to the establish- 
ment of similar centres at Vellore m Madras, Manmad and Ankles- 
war m Bombay, Bhimpore m Bengal and at Umedpur m ,’the United 
Provinces, and there are no doubt others to which our attention has 
not/been drawn t 

v/ 93 Another development has been the institution of village 
hbranes 

The Punjab Quinquennial Review states that the piogiess of 
these hbraues (now about 1,500 m numbei) is promis- 
mg, though the lack of a sufficient variety of suitable 
and interesting vernacular literature is a serious 
obstacle A deputy commissioner has obseived m 
thb sonn exion that some of the hteratme which he 
has seen m these libraues "would hardly tempt him 
to literacy even on a desert-island "X We desire to 
emphasise the necessity of providing these libraries 
with books which are not only instructive but attrac- 
tive to the villagers 

In Madias, m 1928, a Government grant of Rs 30,000 was 
sanctioned for distribution to local bodies for urban and 
rural libraries Since 1925-26 grants ate also being 
paid to village panchayats for the establishment and 

** e ” tie Government Normal School at Ghakkhar for the framing of teachers 
fPunjabQ R, page 11 
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maintenance of village libraries There are now 
more than 400 libraries of this type 
The Bombay Quinquennial Review states that “with a view 
to encouraging the production of vernacular literature 
calculated to suit the needs of adults who have left 
school after completing the lower primary course steps 
are being taken to get suitable books on useful subjects 
piepared and published ”* 

In the United Provinces, “a Committee was appointed m 
1921 by Government to advise upon the best meihpds 
' of improving and increasing the number of public 
1 libraries and upon the inauguration of a system of 
travelling and circulating libraries m, these provinces 
In accordance with the recommendations of this Com- 
mittee, Government m 1924 decided to establish as an 
experimental measure in 1925-26 circulating libraries 
m a few selected districts The expenment is being 
tried m four districts ”t 

94 The Royal Agricultural Commission has commented 
favourably upon the activities of the Central Rqral Community 
Board and of the District Community Councils in the Punjab — 

“We aie much attracted by the rural community movement 
which has recently been started m the Punjab The 
Central Rural Community Board, the personnel of 
which is at present piedommantlv official, is linked 
with a rural community council which has been set up 
in each district of the province The membership of 
these councils, in contrast to that of the central board, 
is predominantly non-official Each council is 
assisted m its work by the attendance of representa- 
tives of the educational, agricultural, veterinary and 
co-operative officers The Rural Community Board is 
financed by Government and its chief functions are 
to distribute funds to the councils and to provide liter- 
ature The intention is that each district community 
council should co-ordmaite the propaganda work of all 
the development departments With this end m view, 
lantern lectures are oiganised for the villages and some 
councils have fostered an interest m natural history 
through the circulation of charts The Rural Com- 
munity Board has also defrayed the cost of preparing 
a film on co-operative subjects The councils have 
considerable freedom m expenditure The Community 
Council in the Gurgaon district, for example, has sufes^ 
dised dramatic societies m the villages 
* Bombay Q R , page 215 
t United Provinces Q R , page 83 

t Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, page S05 
H 2 



In other provinces a number of non-official agencies are engaged! 
in rural community work In Madras, tor example, six rural 
reconstruction centres have been established by Ithe Indian Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and a District Rural Reconstruction 
Association with a number of branches in the districts has been 
established at Benares m the United Provinces 

95 In the uplift work m the villages women must necessarilv 
play an important part, and in this connexion the Royal Commis- 
sion on Agriculture have suggested the establishment of Women’s 
Institutes as centres for educational and co-operative activities as 
well as for mother and infant welfare work They also think that 
such institutes would facilitate the employment of women teachers 
m village schools The Poona Seva Sadan Society in the Bombay 
Presidency has already established a number of such institutes 

96 The magio lantern and the cinema have introduced a 
variety and interest unto the education of both children and adults 
m remote villages previously unknown , and the possibilities of 
increasing the variety and interest of education m remote parts 
b\ bioadcastmg seem very attractive Mr Brayne looks forward 
to broadcasting as an important factor m the village uplift of the 
future * We have received an interesting memorandum on edu 
cational broadcasting fiom Mr & C Dunstan, formerly General 
Managei of the Indian Broadcasting Company, with an account 
of the investigation carried out m Kent at the expense of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees in 1927 f At present the 
small number of transmitting stations, the cost of the apparatus, 
and the difficulties of keeping it in order make the use of broad- 
casting for mass education impossible in India on any large scale ; 
but it is quite conceivable that they may be surmounted before 
long 


IX — Compulsion 

97 With the exception of Burma, all the provinces m India 
have, hy legislation, indicated their acceptance of the principle of 
icouipulswru The provincial enactments have varied m their scope 
and character, but it is clear that India as a whole has realised that 
the goal of universal primary education cannot be attained without 
the adoption of the principle of compulsion Since the late 
Mr G K Gokhale introduced his bill m the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1911 the leaders of public opinion have constantly ur°nd 
the need of compulsion, and we have found in the reports furnished 
4o us no indication of hostility io the proposal except on the ground 
of finance. & 

* Village Uplift in the Punjab, Asiatics Review for January, 19?9, page 11S 
t Published by the Trustees in 1928 ’ > 
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The following Table shows the number of urban and rural areas 
an which compulsion had been introduced m April, 1927 , — 

Table XLin 

Areas under compulsion by provinces 



1 

j Areas under compulsion 

Province 

Date of 
, Act 

Municipalities 
and urban 

J District Board 

Madras 

1020 

1 


Bombay .. 

1 f 19181 

< 1920 y 

b 1923 J 

ii 


Bengal . . 

■ 1919 

| 


United Provinces 

f 19191 

1 i9:e| 

25 | 


Punjab 

1919 

57 

1 , 49 . 

Bihar and Orissa 

, 1919 

1 1 

3 

Central Provmoss and Berar 

1920 

3 

bo 

Assam 

’ 1926 



Delhi 

* 

1 


Total 


119 | 

1,671 


The Acts vaiy m the ages between -which children are 
brought undei compulsion In Madras, Bombay, the United 
, Provinces,, Punjab and Assam, the ages 11, m Bengal 

and Bihar the ages aie 6 to 10 and in the Central Provinces b 
to 14 

98 Progress m the initial stages must necessaiily be slow and 
difficulties are bound to arise There are indications, however, 
that, apart fiom technical flaws m the statutes, the main difficulties 
up to the present have been flue to lack of experience and, m some 
cases, of interest on the part of local boaids, to Ithe inaction or in- 
experience of attendance officers and committees, fo unwillingness 
to make-userof the power of prosecution under the Acts and to delay 
m-tjre conviction of defaulters These are not, however, insuperable 
di fficultter^d'ttrefe are hopeful signs that, with' greater experience 
and with suitable modifications in the technical machinery of the 
existing Elementary Education Acts, a greater measure of success* 
will be obtamed 

*The Municipality of Delhi has introduced compulsion In accordance with 
e provisions of the Punjab Primary Education Act of 1919. 
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CHAPTER IV 


With a compulsory, as with a voluntary system, much pro- 
paganda is needed, and wO considei that the success achieved m 
the Punjab has been due not onlj to a vigorous application of the 
scheme but m large part to the mannei in which the inspecting 
stall, the attendance committees, the pnients and the public have 
been trained to legard the non-attendance ot pupils at Bchool ab 
a serious social evil 

9'd Municipalities,-— In some piovmces the application of com- 
pulsion haR been confined by statute to municipal aieas only In 
the initial stages this was piobably wise With a settled and cohe- 
sive population, with largei financial le source a and with compara- 
tively efficient schools, municipalities are m a hotter position to 
apply compulsion than niral areas m which the villages and popula- 
tion are scattered, the financial lesomces are small, and the schools 
mostly unsuitable < 

In the Municipalities of Madias, Bombay, Lahore, and JRancbi 
the figures show that compulsion has largely increased enrolment ; 
and m the municipal boards m the Agra Division of the United Pro- 
vinces “the total number of boys between six and eleven years of 
age m attendance at compulsory schools is for the whole division 
m excess of the numbers estimated m the scheme” * 

100 Rural areas. — Very little progress has been made m the 
enforcement df compulsion m rural areas, except in the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces Tn the former province compulsion has 
been followed by increased enrolment and the reduction of wastage, 
and its application has been assisted by the extension of the middle 
vernacular svstem In the latter province, pronounced success has 
attended a number of schemes m lural areas, though m a few aieas 
attendance has not appreciably improved 

101 The State and Compulsion.— The majority otlhe-legislative 
enactments an the provinces have left the adoption of eenapulsion to 
local -opt-iom Under the Bombay Primary Education Act, however, 
power has been given to Government to enforce the adoption of 
compulsion by local boards m cases in which Government consider 
that the tune is ripe for compulsion and in which the local boards 
have themselves failed to initiate a scheme We understand also 
that the draft bills which are under the consideration of the Govern- 
ments of Madras and Bengal contain similar provisions It 
has been argued that the retention of the principle of local option 
is essential m the interests of the further development of responsible 
local self-government Experience m Bengal, however, and, to a 
lesser extent, m other provinces shows that local option may result in 
almost complete inaction on the part of local bodies for a consider- 

.-slr , '9 period of tune to come It seems, clear tha t a mere enabling 
statute will not provide any guarantee for the spee3y.l23^widespi e a d. 
appl ication of compulsion 

Provinces Q R , page 68 f ' 
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In our opinion, the responsibility for mass education rests pri- 
marily with the State , ,and the prgvisiqn. of educational facilities 
for ail classes of Ithe community and foi all areas should nfftixe left 
entirely to the mercy of local authQrities,who may be unwilling, 
eillief foi political or other leasons, to initiate schemes by which 
compulsion may be financed, or who, owing to the backwardness 
ot tha.area, or the people, may be unable to devise suitable measures 
tor compulsion on their own initiative Accompanied by necessary 
safeguards, the powex to enforce compulsion should piovide local 
Governments with the very necessary authority to supervise the 
expansion^!, mass education m Ithe piovmces in such a way that, ah 
aieas and all classes of the community may benefit by the increased 
expenditure at public funds , 

102 Necessary preliminaries to compulsion. — We have been 
much stiuck by the feeling expressed m many places that 
au immediate panacea for all the defects which now darken the pic- 
ture of pnmary education is to be found m compulsion Although we 
regard compulsion as essential to the ultimate success of any scheme 
of mass education, we realise that the immediate and widespread 
application of compulsion would piesent serious, and m some 
places, almost msupeiahle financial difficulties, and that a sound 
sys tem j afm&tionabYernacnlar education can only be developed upon 
lin es w hich permit the consolidation ' of one position before 
another position is attacked In many places a drastic reorganisa- 
tion" of the elementary system should precede any wide application 
of compulsion , for an impetuous and ill-consideied application of the 
principle would inevitably result in much unprofitable expenditure 
ot money and even m an accentuation of many of the present evils 
To compel children to attend or stay m ineffective, ill-equipped 
ami badly staffed schools, such as are found at present m large 
numbers m many provinces, can only result m a serious addition to- 
the existing waste (see also para 67 above) This danger has been 
well illustrated by Mr Harrop in his .Report on Primary Education 
m the United Provinces 

“Por my purpose it ib sufficient to note that of the 49,800 
pupils m Class IV all but 8,000 or 84 per cent were 
aged eleven or over Suppose that one hundred boys 
between the ages of six and eleven are compelled 
under the United Provinces District Boards Primary 
Education Act to attend school On the proportion 
which holds at present, eighty-four at least \ til be able 
to leave school after attaining the age of eleven and 
before they have reached Glass IV, and thus withoulT 
having received any permanent benefit from educa- 
tion 84 per cent of the money spent on compelling 
these 100 boys to attend school and educating them 
while at school will, under present conditions, thus be 
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wasted. These provinces cannot afford more wastes 
Eeal expansion must, therefore, be based on an im- 
proved primary education and compulsion must not, if 
w aate and mjustice are to be avoided, go m advance of 
improvement ’ * 

'^103 Theie are othei piecautions which should be taken befoie 
compulsion is enfoiced on a wide scale At present, the universal, 
simultaneous and unconditional application of the principle ol com- 
pulsion throughout the whole of any one province would probably 
be impiacticable t Its application must therefore be partial and 
local m the hist instance, and depend both on the wilhngnesb of an 
„ ared lc adopt it and its ability to bear its snaie of the cost + 

The question ol what that share should be is important 
II Government aid is given to all districts m the same ratio to the 
amount raised locally, it follows inevitably that the ucher districts 
oi paitb of districts will forge ahead and obtain an ever increasing 
shaie of the resources of Government available foi educational pur- 
poses, leaving the pooler districts behind The contrast between 
rich and poor districts or parts of districts will be accentuated ; and 
the poorer, which have ]ust as much need of educational facilities 
and more need of help, mav find that, being last m the field, there 
is no money left to enable them to apply compulsion even when 
they are ready to do so The poorer districts or parts of districts 
should therefore be required to bear a smaller share of the cost of 
compulsion than the richer ones 

! If. again, compulsion under the Act is applied throughout a large 
1 aiea “ a* 30 follows m most cases that very expensive provision will 
j have to be made m isolated areas where theie are very few mhabi- 
I ..ants 


In the Punjab, the practice has been ito make the ratio between 
Government subsidies and the amount raised locally a variable one 
which is fixed m reference to the xesources and requirements of 
each district § Moreover, the policy is not to attempt to apply com- 
pulsion throughout a large area, but rather to build up strong 
vernacular schools in rural areas and then gradually to extend 
the sphere of compulsion from one village to anothei as soon as 
each single school area appears to be ripe for compulsion It ' 
piobable that the employment of such methods is conducive to 
the rapid and equitable application of compulsion In eveiv 
province, to a greater or lesser extent, there must be already “a 
large number of schools which are well-attended and m which 
with some additions to the staff and possibly to the bmldmgs 
_cp£npuIsion might be applied immediately and economically g ’ 

tE£;.r I MV. , 

h “ bK " ”* & «- 

§A similar arrangement has been introduced in lhli a r 
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104 Parents’ Societies. — The success ot schemes for 

voluntary self-imposed compulsion, such as has attended the work- 
ing of the Parents’ Societies in the Punjab has, we believe, given 
rise to the suggestion that a possible interim remedy for part of 
the evils of the present wasteful system might be the adoption of 
a form of compulsion which would aim only at the retention of 
pupils m school for a stated number of years, once the pupils had 
commenced the primary course The advantages of such a pro- 
posal, if it can be made effective, aie obvious, and its adoption, 
e\ en allowing for the continuance of stagnation, would enormously 
increase the number of pupils who reach Class Y The 
pioposal also has the advantage that m local areas in which the 
piovision of funds presents the greatest obstacle m the way of the 
adoption of satisfactory programmes for advance, the Additional ex- 
penditure involved m compelling pupils to continue m school would 
be comparatively small Further, the great waste due to the un- 
economic character of the vast majority of the existing primary 
schools would be eliminated and a system would be 
established whereby at least there would be a reasonable 
chance of the majonty of pupils at present m attendance 
becoming permanently literate It might be worthy of considera- 
tion whether punitive measures should not be taken with greater 
vigoui against those who send their children to school and cause 
public money spent on their children to have been wasted by 
withdrawing them fiom school before they have had the time 
to benefit by their schooling , for, m the words of the Agricultural 
Commission, “it is more important to stop the wastage than to 
sham aftei the last truant” * 

105 The adoption of compulsion is important and urgent as 

an effective means of checking the wastefulness of the present 
voluntary and haphazard system of primary education m India 
If the pioblem is consideied from this aspect, then again we 
agiee with the Koval Commission on Agriculture that “it should 
not be difficult to convince local bodies of the unwisdom of 
failure on them part to obtain good value for money 
spent Compulsion should be a means of reducing and not of 
increasing waste , and waste there must be unless there is at hand 
an adequate number of efficient administrators and inspectors whose 
business it will be to review the present resources, to make proposals 
for an effective concentration of schools and to make plans wherebv 
money should be economically spent J 

m In these remaiks, we have purposely excluded the question 
whether and how fai provincial revenues, even if augmented h* 
the produce of local cesses, are adequate to finance a system of 
universal compulsion We return to' this subject later 

•Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, page 524 
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Education for the Directing Classes Secondary 
Schools for Boys. 

1 We have dealt with mass education m some detail, but both 
on account of the shoit time available and for othei reasons, we 
limit omselves m dealing with secondary education to certain broad 
considerations 

While the condition of mass education must cause grave concern, 
secondary education is, by contract, well advanced so that, although 
there are many defects m the ^vstem, it is already making a real 
contribution towards the building up of a dnectmg class 

1 — Classification and conti ol 

2 Types of schools. — Apart fiom the middle vemaculai schools 
which have already been referred to m the pievious chapter, the 
secondary schools in India fall into three mam categories the 
middle English school (or the anglo-vernacular middle school, as 
this type of mstitution is teimed m certain of the provinces) , the 
high school , and the vernacular high school, which is only found m 
Burma In all piovmces, the middle English school leads up to 
the high stage of instruction , but the line of demarcation between 
the middle and the high stages vanes m different piovmces The 
following Table shows how the stages are at present divided — 


Madras 


Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Length of oourse in years 


In Bombay and the Central Provinces, the middle English and 
the high stages togethei extend over seven years , m the other 
provinces, over six years 

8 The mam differences between the anglo-vernacular and tHe 
.yeR? ocular course are that the latter aims at being very largely 

* By “ education for the directing classes ” we mean the system of secondary 
and higher education referred to m paragraph 2 of Chapter I as designed to- 
produce competent and trustworthy representatives and officials 
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a complete course in itself, while the former, as things stand at 
present, is mamly designed to lend up through the matriculation to 
the intermediate and degree stages of instruction , and that, where- 
as m vernacular schools English, if taught at all, is optional, in 
anglo-vernacular schools, it is compulsory The actual teaching of 
English as a subject is commenced before the middle stage m 
Burma, Assam, Bengal, Madras and the United Provinces, but only 
at the middle stage m other provinces 

4 In the vernacular high schools m Burma, English is not 
usually taught, though the demand for English classes is stated to 
be increasing In anglo-vernacular schools the medium of instruc- 
tion is usually English, but m recent years 'the movement for 
using the vernacular as the medium of instruction m subjects 
other than English has lapidly spread In Madras, since 1925, 
when the use of vernaculars was permitted as the medium of 
instruction and examination m all non-language subiects in the 
highest classes, a certain number of schools have adopted the 
vernacular., and approximately one-fifth of the total number of 
high schools aie now using it In Bombay, the majority of the 
high schools still use English as the medium of instruction, but 
since the year 1926 permission has been given to the candidates for 
the School Final examination to answer m the vernacular 
question-papers m history and m a classical Indian language In 
Bengal, all high schools, we understand, will begin to adopt the 
vernacular as the medium of instruction in 1930 In the United 
Provinces Assam and the Punjab, the vernacular is used as the 
medium of instruction m the middle stage In Bihai , almost 
all the high schools use the medium of the vernacular, but m the 
Government high schools dual vernacular and English sections are 
maintained In the Central Provinces, all Government high 
schools continue to use English as the medium In Burma, in 
English and anglo-vernacular high schools, English is the medium 
rf instruction, and English is also used m the middle stage and 
m most middle English schools 

5 In all the provinces, except Bombay and the Central Pro- 
vinces, the high and middle English schools usually have primary 
classes attached to them In the Punjab, it is unusual for a Gov- 
ernment high school to have a preparatory department, because' 
the provision of primary education is regarded as being within the 
scope of local bodies, who either maintain their own schools or 
award grants to aided primary schools and to primary departments 
of aided secondary schools 

In addition to high and middle schools, there are m some pro* 1 
vmces intermediate colleges with high and middle and even 
primary classes attached to them, but the two intermediate classes 
of these institutions which follow the high stage, are everywhere 
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classified as belonging to the university stage except in the United 
Provinces 

6 Control,* — Not only the classification but the method of control 
of secondary schools varies fiom province to province Control is 
exercised m different; piovmces bj or through three different kinjls 
of authority, Government, universities and special boards In most 
piovmces Government exercises considerable control over secondary 
schools through the conditions attached to the grant of recognition 
or aid 


In Madras, secondaiy schools aie lecogmsed by the Director 
of Public Tnstiuction on the recommendation of the 
inspectors Government grants subsidies to recog- 
m&ed publicly managed schools and the Director of 
Public Instruction grants aid to recognised privately 
managed schools 

In each distuct theie is a Distnct Secondaiy Educa- 
tion Boaid consisting of elected and nominated mem- 
beis, but its functions are puiely advisory 

All schools are inspected by the depaitmental inspec- 
tors 

The Final School examination is the Secondaiy School 
Leaving Certificate examination, a Government exami- 
nation conducted by a Board consisting of members 
nominated by Government and of lepiesentatives of 
the two universities in the Presidency With ceitam 
restrictions this examination ib accepted by the univer- 
sities as equivalent to a university 1 entrance examina- 
tion The universities make their own lules aB to the 
subjects they recognise and the percentage of marks 
lequned, and on the basis of these lules a list of candi- 
dates eligible for admission to the universities is pub- 
lished 

The majority of the schools aie managed by private 
agencies hut local bodies maintain some schools and a 
few model schools are managed dnect by Government 
In Bombay, the control over secondary schools is divided be- 
tween Government, the Education Department and 
the University The Education Department recognises 
all schools for purposes of grant-m-aid and subsidies, 
which aie sanctioned m the same mannei as in Madras 
bchools not recognised by the Education Department 
are debarred from presenting pupils at the various Gov- 
ernment examinations The University recognises 

* More details are g'ven m Chapter XVI, paras 35 to 88, with regard to the 
control of provincial Governments and local bodies 
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schools for the purpose of presenting candidates for the 
Pinal School examination conducted by the Uni- 
versity- “ The University, through the School. 
Leaving Examination Board, affiliates schools for the 
School-leaving examination Before domg so, it 
satisfies itself from the report of a special inspection 
committee (composed of its own members'! that a 
school is up to the required standard The Board is 
also supplied with copies of the inspection reports of 
the Government inspecting officers ”* The School 
Leaving Examination Board consists of twelve mem- 
bers, nine elected by the Senate and three co-opted 
As m Madras, for the purposes of admission to the 
University a candidate has to pass m ctertam prescribed 
subjects at the Emal School examination 

All schools are inspected by the departmental inspec- 
tors 

“It is the declared policy of Government to maintain 
one full high school m each district to serve as a 
model ”* Ear the largest proportion of the schools, 
however, are privately managed schools 

In Bengal, the high schools m the Dacca University area 
are controlled and recognised by the Dacca Board of 
Intermediate and Secondary Education, which is a 
body consisting largely of nominees of Government 
The Board holds lfs own High School and Intermediate 
examinations In the rest of the province the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta recognises high schools as qualified to 
prepare and send up candidates for the matriculation 
examination held by the University Subsidies and 
grants-m-aid to all secondary schools are sanctioned by 
Government and by the Director of Public Instruction 
respectively Eor this purpose schools are recognised 
by the Director of Public Instruction 

The inspection of all schools is earned out by the 
departmental inspectors 

A feature of Bengal is the immense pieponderance of 
privately managed (and often unaided) institutions 
Local bodies do not maintain any considerable number 
of schools 

In the United Provinces, the Director of Public Instruction 
recognises secondary schools for purposes of grant-in^ 
aid and subsidy, but the Eipal School examination is 

* Bombay Q R , pages 41 and 42 
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conducted by a Board of High School and Interme- 
diate Education which recognises institutions foi the 
purposei. of its examinations and prescribes coutses of 
study Jt recognises institutions outside the province 
in aieas such as Bajputana and Ajmer-Merwara It 
has no financial powers and its i emulations are sub]ect 
to the approval of the Minister The Board is a body 
of thirty-eight membeis, elected, and nominated, lepre- 
sentmg different interests but laigely composed of edu- 
cationists The Aligarh and Benares Universities, 
while recognising the examinations of the Boards, 
conduct their own matriculation or admission examina- 
tions subject to certain conditions 

The inspection of all .schools is carried out by the 
departmental inspectors 

The majority of the schools are managed by private 
agencies or by Government 

■fn the Punjab, secondary schools are recognised by the 
Duectoi of Public Instruction and aie aided and subsi- 
dised by Government Both ithe matriculation and 
the School Leaving Certificate examinations are con- 
ducted by a University Board 

All schools are inspected by the departmental inspec- 
tors 

A lemarkable feature of the piovmce is the large pro- 
portion of high schools managed by Government , more 
than a quarter of the whole, which is the result of a 
deliberate policy of provmcialisation On the other 
hand, a large numbei of middle Schools are managed 
by distinct boaids and private agencies 

In Burma, all schools, other than vernacular high schools, are 
recognised by the Duectoi of Public Instruction and 
grant-m-aid and subsidies aie sanctioned by the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction and Government respective- 
ly The vernacular high schools are lecogmsed by tire 
district school boards which consist of members elected 
by the distinct councils Theie is a Secondary School 
Board of twenty members— -twelve non -officials, four 
officials and four representatives of the University 
This Board conducts the English and Anglo-vernacu- 
lar school and middle school examinations and advises 
the Director of Public Instruction on all matters con- 
nected with secondary education The Director of 
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Public Instruction is Chairman of the Board There 
is in addition a Council of National Education con- 
trolling forty-four national schools which were origi- 
nally opened during the penod of non-co-operation but 
now receive grants-m-aid 1 from the Education Depart- 
ment 

The inspection of all schools is undertaken by the 
departmental inspectors 

The majority of, the schools are managed by private 
agencies or by Government ' 

In Bihai , high schools are controlled by the Board of Second- 
ary Education This Board consists of twenty two 
m'embers, some nominated by Government, some 
elected by Patna University Senate, and some by the 
non-official members of the Legislative Council 
The Boaid has the power of recognising high! 
schools, subject to the concurrence of the University, 
for the purpose of presenting candidates at the matri- 
culation examination The Board submits to Govern- 
ment the budget of the amount requited for grants tb 
the institutions under its control and distributes the 
grants It has the right to initiate proposals and to 
be consulted on general questions of policy connected 
with the schools under its control Middle English 
schools are xecogmsed and aided by the Director of 
Public Instruction The Final School examination 
is the matriculation, which is conducted by the exami- 
nation Delegacy for Secondary Schools constituted by 
the University The Delegacy also conducts the 
Government School Leaving Certificate examination 

The inspection of high schools is conducted by the 
Board of Secondary Education and is carried out either 
by small committees appointed by the Board or by 
the officers of the Education Department All middle 
English schools are inspected by the departmental ins- 
pectors 

The great majority of the schools are under private 
management 

In the Central Provinces, high schools are under the control 
of the High School Education Board, which consistTof"* 
representatives of different interests such as the 
Umveisitv, the Legislative Council, local bodies, 



women and minorities, and of which the Director o£ 
Public Instruction is chairman The Board has the 
power ot recognising high schools and of prescribing 
courses of study and text-books for high and middle 
schools It also conducts the Final School examina- 
tion The Director of Public Instruction recognises all 
secondary schools other than high schools and grant- 
m-aid to all schools is given by the Education De- 
partment 

The inspection of all schools is conducted by the 
departmental inspectors 

Pew schools are maintained by local bodies and the 
r majority are managed by aided agencies or by Gov- 
ernment 

In Assam, the position with regard to the high schools is the - 
same as that in Bengal, the high schools of Assam' 
being within the jurisdiction of Calcutta University, 
as far as the matriculation examination is concerned 
Eor purposes of grants-m-aid and subsidy, all schools- 
are recognised by the Director of Public Instruction 
The inspection of all schools is carried out by the 
departmental inspectors 

Local bodies maintain only a few schools and the 
majority are managed b'y private agencies or by Gov- 
ernment 

v 7 The preceding paragraph shows that the powers of the 
universities m regard to the recognition of schools for the pur- 
jrcse of the matriculation examination and the conduct of that 
examination have been devolved m some provinces on other bodies 
The change has taken place laigely owing to the view expressed by 
the Calcutta University Commission and by others that while a 
university should be at liberty to exact such conditions and standards 
as it deems advisable from those who desire to enter its own classes, 
the recognition of schools and the conduct of the examination should 
rest with some other authority, although that authority should in- 
clude university representatives It has been pointed out that bv 
such devolution a university would be relieved from many irksome 
duties and be able to pay undivided attention to the organisation 
and improvement of its own teachmg Even where the universities 
have retained complete control of the recognition of schools and of , 
matriculation, steps have been taken by which the conduct of that 
"examination, the prescription of school courses and the recognition 
of schools, have been withdrawn very largely from the Senates and 
Syndicates and placed in the hands of separate committees or boards 
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8 Tbe following Table shows the total number of high schools 
and middle English Schools by management and provinces — 
Table XLIV 


Number of high and middle English schools by management and 
provinces 


[Province 

Govem- 

| District 
| Board 

Munici- 

pal 

Board 

Aided 

Unaided 

Total 



Nor 

'males 




Madras . 

16 

180 

60 

303 

6 

554 

Bombay . 

28 

38 

65 

253 

68 

442 

Bengal 

46 

43 ! 

6 

1,629 

896 

2,610 

United Provinces 

49 

Nil 

7 

162 

31 


Punjab 

82 

100 

28 

231 

78 

619 

Burma 

48 

4 

3 

206 

Nil 


Bihar and Orissa 

31 

27 

4 

331 

63 


Central Provinces 

76 

Nil 

42 

74 

14 

205 

Assam , 

23 

7 

2 

108 

00 

200 

British India 

418 

407 

For 

223 

females 

3,388 

1,209 

5,646 

Madras 

18 

2 

2 

77 

Nil 

SO 

Bombay 

6 

Nil 

3 

69 

9 

87 

Bengal 

8 

Nil 


77 

3 

90 

United Provinces 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

03 

2 

66 

Punjab 

8 

Nil 


23 

1 

34 

Burma 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

67 

Nil 

58 

Bihar and Orissa 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

17 

1 

21 

Central Frovraoes 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

17 

2 

21 

Assam 

6 

Nil 

Nil 

16 

4 

23 

British India 

51 

2 

13 

443 

24 

633 


II — Schools and Enrolment 


9 Expansion. — The following Tables show the increase in the 
number of recognised schools (high and middle English) for boys 
and their enrolment between 1917 and 1927 — 

* Table XLV 


Number of recognised high and middle English schools for boys — 
British India 



1917 

1922 

1927 

High Schools 

1,684 

2,040 

2,444 ' 

Middle SohoolB 

2,906 

2,864 

3,201 

Total 

4,490 

4,004 

6,646 ~ 



Table XLVI 

Number of high schools for boys by province* 


Province 


1917 


1922 


1927. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Table XL VII 

Enrolment of high schools for boys by piovmces * 


Province and male population 
(in millions) 

1917 

1922 J 

1927 

Madras (20 0) 

Bombay (10 2) 

Bengal (24 2) 

United Provmoes (23 8) 

Punjab (113) 

Burma (0 8) 

Bibar and Orissa (16 8) 

Central Provinces (7 0) 

Assam (4 0) 

British India (127) 

1 

103,994 
40,343 
220,354 
44,808 | 
64,135 I 
18,093 
34,734 
4,928 
13,481 
647,669 

124,988 

47.770 
193,343 

46,103 

76.770 

24*645 

3,021 

11,102 

569,258 

139,477 
68,040 
238,461 
59,788 
114.S63 
40,251 
r 38,197 

I 1 " 4,902 
15,299 
744,444 


•The figures include pupils in the middle and primary departments, if any 

Table XLYIH, 

Number of middle English schools by provinces 


Province 

1917 

1922. 

1927 

Madras 

189 

218 


Bombay 

266 

233 


Bengal 

United Provmoes 

1,610 

86 

1,478 

1*616 

Punjab 

135 

178 

88 

Burma 

100 



Bihar and Onssa 

230 


112 

Central Provmoes 

153 



jUsam 

113 

120 

166 

155 
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' Table XLIX 

* Enrolment of middle English schools by provinces 


Province and male population (m millions) 

1917 

1922 

1927 

Madras (20 9) 

36,802 

29,997 

27,683 

Bombay (10 2) 

21,641 

19,123 

19,912 

Bengal (24 2) 

162,006 

110,412 

142,684 

United Provinces (23 8) 

10,984 

6,412 

10,724 

Punjab (11 3) 

28,448 

30,912 

48,639 

Burma (6 8) 

14,164 

12,108 

17,292 

Bihar and Orissa (16 8) 

23,873 | 

19,616 

34,009 

Central Provinces (7 0) 

1 16,168 1 

13,487 

23,511 

Assam (4 0) 

11,183 

7,887 

13,412 

British India (127) 

328,766 

284,168 

349,233 


♦The figures include pupils in the primary departments, if any 

10 The next Table shows to what extent the addition of new 
high schools has been followed by an increase m the total number 
of pupils 


Table L 

A verage increase m number of pupils lor addition of each high school 
for the period 1917 to 1927 by provinces 


Province. 

Increase 
m high 
sohools, 
1917-1927 

Increase 

m 

pupils 

Average 
increase 
m number 
of pupils 
for each 
school 
added 

Madras . . 


154 

36,483 

230 

Bombay « 


06 

27,697 

426 

Bengal 

, 

296 

18,107 

61 

United Provmoes . . 

... 

18 

14,980 

832 

Punjab 


165 

60,728 

808 

Burma 


81 

22,158 

273 

Bihar and Orissa 


36 

3,463 

99 

Central Provinces . . 

.. 

8 

—26 


Assam 

* 

9 

1,818 1 
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Pi o vision of new high schools in a province ought normally to 
result in a proportionate increase m the number of high school 
pupils The preceding Table roughly indicates whethei this expec- 
tation has been fulfilled, chough where the aggiegate figures of 
increase are large they may be due to expansion of existing bchools 
as well as to provision of new schools, and where they are small 
they may be due to contraction of existing schools as well as to 
failure of new schools to afcti act pupils The last column of the 
Table is merely an arithmetical distribution of the additional pupils 
among the additional schools But the figuies do appear to indicate 
that m Bengal, Bihar and the Central Provinces, the economic 
hunt of the provision of new high schools has been xeached, and 
that m those provinces, apart from undeveloped aieaa which are 
not supplied with' high schools, the improvement and consolidation 
of existing high schools are needed rather than the multiplication 
of their number 

11 Distribution of schools — Although the provision of second- 
ary schools may not be excessive m the aggregate, there is evidence 
that, m most provinces, then distribution is unequal A lecent 
survey m Madras has shown that there axe many ill-attended and 
uneconomic schools m close proximity to large schools and that 
the more prosperous areas have been favouied at the expense of the 
backward areas In the United Provinces, and m Bengal m parti- 
cular, we have been mfoimed jn evidence that the distribution of 
the schools is veiy unequal In the Punjab, there has been a 
similai unevenness, though steps have been taken towards improve- 
ment The Annual Repoit for 1925-26 states that — 

“ Tn the spheie of anglo-vernaculax education, there has 
been the same tendency to encourage the foiward, 
but to discourage the backward The result is that 
there is an ample, possibly too ample, piovision of 
anglo-vemaculai education m the progressive and 
urban areas, while on the backward and rural areas 
schools of this type are painfully few and far between 
Perhaps the mam and the most effective means of 
encouraging the countiyside is the provmciahsation of 
high schools in rural areas, which policy is beneficial 
to those aieas m many ways During the 

last five years as many as forty-four such schools have 
been provincialised ”* 

III — Expenditure and fees 

T2, The following Table shows the total direct expenditure 
from all sources on secondary education by provinces 
♦Annual Report, 1926-26, pages? 14, 16 
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Table LI. 

Expenditure on secondary schools for hoys by provinces 

(Including middle vernacular schools ) 


Province 

1917. 

1922 

1927 

Madras . 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

47,20,243 

75,01,789 

80,77,601 

Bombay 

35,97,633 ; 

55,70,973 

75,10,232 

Bengal 

86,39,772 

1,02,84,804 

1,28,34,656 

United Provinces 

39,30,983 

67,64,326 

77,85,027 

Punjab 

3,1.79,630 

68,76,785 

1,13,60,393 

Burma 

30,08,368 

44,26,404 

76,40,108 

Bihar and Orissa 

17,13,017 

23,30,590 

32,29,683 

Central Provinces 

12,59,701 

22,48,011 

27,14,302 

ALSsam 

7,28,064 

10,88,974 

13,12,097 

British India 

3,19,29,182 

4,87,26,905 

6,61,94,390 


The percentages of mciease m the direct expenditure of second- 
ary schools m the different provinces between the years 1917 and 
1922 and between 1922 and 1927 were as follows — 


Table LII 


Percentage of increase tn direct expenditure on secondary schools 
for boys, 1917—1927 


(Including Middle Vernacular Schools ) 


Province 

1917—22 

1022—27 

Madras 

58 9 

19 7 

Bombay 

55 0 

34 7 

Bengal 

19 0 

24 8 

United Provinces 

69 9 

15 1 

Punjab 

103 4 

65 2 

Burma 

47-1 

72 7 

Bihar and Orissa 

36 6 

38 0 

Central Provinces 

78 4 

20 7 

Assam 

49 6 

20 5 


The high figures for the Punjab are mainly due to the policy ' 
of converting primary schools into lower middle vernacular schools 
which are classed as secondary In Burma also there are a large 
number of middle vernacular schools similarly classified 
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13 The following Table shows by provinces the proportions con- 
tributed by Government and local funds, fees and other sources 
to the total direct expenditure expressed as percentages — 

Table LIU 


Percentage of contributions by sources to direct expenditure on 
secondary schools for boys by provinces. 

(Including middle vernacular schools ) 



The figures for contributions from Government funds and local 
board funds in. 1917 do not accurately represent the facts, since 
m that year large grants made by Government to local boards were 
classified as local board expenditure. 

14 The proportion contributed by Government funds has in- 
creased m every piovmce, and in two, Madras and the Punjab, it 
has more than doubled m the last ten years In the latter province 
this 18 due very largely to the policy of establishing Government 
high schools in backward areas In the United Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, and Assam about half the total cost of secondary 
education is now met from Government funds On the other 
hand, fees, in Bengal, bear almost two-thirds of the cost, 
in Madras and Bombay, half, m the United Provinces, 
^Buiapa and the Central Provinces, only a little over a 
fourth Speaking generally, except in Bombay, the most notable 
feature is the increase of the cost to Government and the propor- 
tionate decrease in the fee income The total amount of fees m 
secondary schools for boys was Bs 15,771,414 in 1917 
Its 17,734,627 m 1922 and Bs 24,304,498 in 1927^- an increase 
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of 54 6 per cent in the decade Fees meet 63 9 per cent of the 
total cost m Bengal and only 26 2 per cent m the Central Pro- 
vinces 

15 The rate of fees has not appreciably risen m anglo-vernacular 
schools except m Bombay and the Central Provinces and m some 
provinces it has actually decreased The following Table gives the 
rate of fees m the several provinces 

Table LIY 

Average annual fee per pupil tn boys’ anglo-vernacular schools by 



provinces 

1917 

1922 

* 1927. 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Madras 

.. 20 0 

23 0 

241 

Bombay 

. 23 2 

29 8 

34 2 

Bengal 

15 3 

19 2 

19 2 

United Provinces 

. 241 

20 6 

231 

Punjab 

16 9 

18 0 

17 9 

Burma 

315 

312 

28 9 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 104 

19 2 

18 0 

Central Provinces 

. 13 8 

18 8 

212 

Assam 

14 8 

17 8 

14 0 

British India 

18 1 

213 

215 


The differences between the provinces are remarkable In Bom- 
bay the fees ai e approximately twice as high as those m Assam and 
Bihar and the average fee m Burma is ten rupees higher than the 
fee m Bengal The rates of fees cannot be regarded as high The 
fact that the average is less than Bs 2 per mensem may account 
m part for the small variety of courses and the narrow curriculum 
of the schools 

16 The following Table shows the average annual cost per pupil 


m a boys’ anglo-vernacular secondary school * — 

1917. 1922. 

Rs Rs 

1927. 

Rs 

Madras . . 

29 9 

413 

48 1 

Bombay 

45 9 

68 1 

08 5 

Bengal 

21 1 

30 3 

30 0 

United Provinces . , 

615 

85 2 

69*5 

Punjab 

31 8 

44 0 

40 0 

Burma . . 

63 3 

99 1 

87 2 

Bihar and Orissa 

. 25 8 

44 4 

35 8 

Central Provinces . 

39 0 

80 0 

58 8 

Assam 

25 5 

42 2 

33 6 

British India 

30 2 

46 9 

44 7 


In every province except Madras and Bombay, there has been a 
decrease m the cogt per pupil since 1922 and this is probably to 
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IV. — The scope of the secondary system 

17 In recent years there has been much discussion of certain 
important questions of organisation such as the constitution of the 
pioper authority for recognising secondary schools, and the relation 
of the intermediate classes to the university and the secondary 
systems But these matters appear to us as of less importance than 
the mam educational problem of how to provide varied forms of 
training for life and employment, suitable for the large numbers 
of boys of varied attainments and circumstances m the secondary 
stage 

18 Uniformity of the system of high and middle English 
schools. — In the present system, all sections of the community, 
with their different occupations, traditions and outlook, and with 
their different ambitions and aptitudes, have little, if any, choice of 
the type of school to which they will send their children In fact, 
the present type of high and middle English school has establish- 
ed itself so strongly that othei foims of education are opposed or 
mistrusted and there is a marked tendency to regard the passage 
from the lowest primary class to the highest class of a high school 
as the noimal prooeduie for every pupil There is nothing 
corresponding to the exodus from many English secondary schools 
either into practical life or into a vocational institution The 
limited extent to which pupils are diverted from the geneial stream 
of education at the end of the middle stage is shown m the follow- 
ing Table which gives the percentages of those m the highest class 
of the middle stage who proceeded to the lowest class of the high 


stage in the various provinces m 1927 

Madras . , 74*7 

Bombay 40*7 

Bengal 74*0 

United Provinces . . 84 6 

Punjab 63 4 

Bihar and Orissa . 55 0 

Burma . 19 0 

Central Provinces . 49 4 

Assam . . 69*4 

/ 


J 19 This uniform flow of pnpils to the high stage, except 111 
^ Bombay, Burma and the Central Provinces, is all the more remark- 
able, since the figures include, except m ithe case of the United Pro- 
vinces, the pupils enrolled in the middle vernacular schools, which 
are supposed to form a complete course In themselveB, the 
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figures are satisfactory m so far as they show that wastage, 
which forms so depressing a feature of the primary school system, is 
in no way so prevalent m the secondary schools , but they are 
disturbing m that they point to the lack of other and more practical 
forms of training than those given in the high schools 
^ 20 The reason for the uniformity of the course in the middle 
-3>mglish and lngh schools is not far to seek, it is the influence of 
-the matriculation and all that this means to the Indian boy, both' 
as an immediate qualification for service, and as a gate to a univer- 
sity course and the possession of a degree as a higher qualification 
for service 

’• - 21 The lure of Government service through matriculation is 
still - -potent In some provinces a School Final examination has 
been set up, entnely distinct fiom the matriculation examination, 
with the double object of providing an alternative qualification for 
entry into Government seivice and of widening the secondary curri- 
culum" by permitting the inclusion of vocational and pre-vocational 
’ subjects But this innovation has been to a great extent a failure , 
foi m the provinces m which it has been introduced "the number of 
candidates for matriculation has been largely m excess of those 
for the School Final exammation We cannot say how far this 
may be due m particular cases to the continued insistence of Gov- 
ernment on matuculation as a minimum qualification for almost 
every form of public employment But it is this practice, no 
doubt, which maintains and strengthens the belief m matricula- 
tion as the only goal of anglo-vernacular education, and confines 
the courses m the high schools to the nanow path leading to it * 
V — Matriculation tn its relation to anglo-vernacular schools 
22 The matriculation examination has two aspects which we 
shall consider separately — 

(1) as the terminus of the ordinary anglo-vernacular school 

course which it so largely controls, 

(2) as the qualification for entry to the intermediate course 
We consider now the first aspect and ask how far the anglo- 

vernacular course and the matriculation are adjusted to each other? 
The examination results shown m the following Table give im- 
portant mfoimalion on this point — 

Table LV 

Percentage of successful candidates at matriculation by provinces 

1910-17 1921 22 1926-27 

Bombay 45 60 41 

Bengal 73 78 53 

United Provinces 48 50 55 

Punjab 68 72 53 » 

* It should be pointed out that the path is particularly narrow in some pro- 
vinces, e q , Bengal, where no scientific) subjects except mtchames and hygiene 
are included m the high school course In some other provinces it is wider 
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/ 23 The number of failures is m many cases great Is the 
standard, considered as a measuie of attainment and capacity of the 
successful candidates, too high? The geneial trend of evidence to 
which we shall refer latei shows that on the contrary it is m many 
cases deplorably low , and that where the standard of passes is 
higher than elsewhere, the stands id of attainment is correspondingly 
lower 

It is of course true that the percentage of failures at school 
leaving examinations is as high m some other countries as m India 
Clearly, where this occurs, it the standaid of examination is a right 
one, there must be something radically wrong at an earlier stage, 
due either to defective teaching or organisation of the schools, or 
to the unsuitability of the courses to the natural aptitude of the 
pupils 

' 24 One of the defects m the piesent system appears to be a 
defect of organisation In the opinion of competent witnesses, the 
large number of failures at matriculation is m part due to the laxness 
of the promocions from class to class Very many of the pupils are 
reported to be reading at the high stage who in a leasonably selec- 
tive system would never have been permitted to advance so far on 
the road to collegiate education The plain fact is evident that a 
large numbei of boys are now wasting time, effort and money by 
following the existing course m secondary classes and that the 
waste is pitiful 

2d The following quotations illustrate the point — 

In Madras, the Quinquennial Review states that “the 
District Educational officers report that every effort 
has been made to check improper promotions, but 
unfortunately the reports received from the Second- 
ary School Leaving Certificate examiners show that 
promotions are even now by no means satisfactory 
in all districts The Chief Examiners m English 
have reported almost every year that a great many 
schools send up for the Public Examination a number 
of candidates who do not deserve to be m Eorm VI 
at all Such a state of affairs means, in all prob- 
ability, that the promotions made m the lower forms 
m the schools have not been satisfactory ”* 

In Bombay, the Quinquennial Review states that “the fact 
would appear to be that many of the pupils promot- 
ed to the higher standards have not the mental capa- 
city for such studies and should more properly have 
been weeded out of the secondary school at an early 
stage for a form of study or an occupation better suited 
to their capacity But experience has shown that the 


^Madras Q R, page 58 
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majority hanker aftei the School Leaving examina- 
tion, the certificate for service, while even to have 
studied m the 7th standard carries with it a certain 
commercial value The remedy lies with the school- 
master — to refuse promotion to all except those 
who are indisputably fit for the higher classes ”* 

In the Central Provinces, the Quinquennial Review discusses 
the various reasons that have been advanced for the 
unsatisfactory examination results and states that 
“it is alleged that promotion from one class to another 
is too easily earned, this is being remedied A 
tightening up of the test for promotion is bound 
to produce temporary hardship but will have bene- 
ficial results as soon as teachers and pupils realise 
that promotion can be earned by more steady and 
accurate work ” + 

VI — Suggested remedies for waste in the present system 
26 We have not been able to examine m any detail the courses 
and the subjects leading up to the matriculation examination, but 
they appear to us to have sufficient variety to meet requirements in 
most cases But we think that, as has already been suggested, a 
large number of the pupils in high schools would benefit more by 
being in schools of another type 

Two lands of remedies suggest themselves — 

(1) The retention m the middle vernacular schools of more 

of the boys intended for rural pursuits, accompanied by 
the introduction of a more diversified curriculum in 
those schools, 

(2) The diversion of more boys to uidustnal and commercial 

caieeis at the end of the middle stage, for which pro- 
vision should be made by alternative courses m that 
stage, preparatory to special instruction in technical 
and industrial schools 

'27 Retention of more boys in the middle vernacular system.— 

In a previous chapter, we have drawn attention to the fact that the 
vast bulk of the population live m villages, and that nearly 75 pei 
cent of the total population is dependent on agricultural occu- 
pations The eieation of a suitably devised educational system for 
the rural areas is therefore m our view of the first importance 
*/28 We have already stated that, at the primary stage, the 
courses should be confined, foi the "present, very largely to the*" 
three R’s, though care should be taken to ensure that instruc- 
tion should be related to matters which the village child sees and 
knows and understands , and that his teachers should be men who 
♦Bombay Q R , page 81 
r tCentral Provinces Q R , page 34 
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understand and aie sympathetic to the ordinary conditions of rural 
hfe But theie is ample scope for a wider and a more distinctive 
cumculum m the middle stage of a vernacular school, here again, 
it is essential to adapt the scheme of rural education to rural condi- 
tions and requirements We have already referred to the arrange- 
ments made m the Punjab and elsewhere, whereby elementary agri- 
culture is included as a subject m many of these schools — 

“ The aim is to enrich the middle school course in rural 
areas by the inclusion of agricultural training and 
thus to bring it more m keeping with the environment 
of the pupils, and the object is to use agriculture 
as a means of mental discipline and training and as 
an. important accessory to the general subjects taught 
* m these schools "* 

There is no reason why the scope of rmal middle schools should 
not be made even more efficient for their puipose by the inclusion 
of teaching m the elementary principles of impi oved village sanita- 
tion and of the maintenance of co-operative societies, and m other 
subjects calculated to improve the well-being of ruial aieas 
• 29 The Royal Commission on Agriculture, dealing with the daft 
fiom rural areas to the anglo-vernaculai schools and to the towns, 
wrote as follows — 

“ In a population ubeie only one man m six is even literate 
and wheie, until recently, little more than the mini- 
mum of secondaiy education sufficed to make employ- 
ment under Government or m some business house 
practically certain of attainment, it is obvious that 
the boy from the village who had acquired that 
education found himself in a very special position 
His fellows regarded him as possessing a qualifica- 
tion m virtue of which he could, almost for the ask- 
ing, obtain employment of a land which was beyond 
their reach Scaicity of a desirable thing always 
gives it a high, even if it be a fictitious, value That 
value, m the case of secondary education for the boy 
from a rural area, has hitherto lam in the road it has 
opened out to him for work in the towns This has 
contributed to the drift of educated boys from the 
village to the town which still continues though the 
conditions which gave rise to it are rapidly changing 
The supply of educated men for ordinary routine 
work under Government and m business houses now 
exceeds the demand . . In so far as it 

[unemployment"] is accentuated by the drift of educat- 
ed boys from the villages to the towns, there to swell 
the ranks of the educated unemployed, it can, in our 

* Tunjab Government Circular, 
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view, only be remedied by the spread of education in 
; rural areas in combmation with an improvement 
m the amenities of village life When 

the percentage of male hteracy rises to seventy-five .. 
we believe that the feeling, which undoubtedly exists 
at present, that m cultivating his holdmg and under- 
taking manual labour generally, an educated man is 
failing to make the best use of his opportunities will 
have largely disappeared Long before seventy-five 
per cent of the male population is literate, what is per- 
haps aheady suspected will, we hope, become generally 
appreciated, namely, that the number of clerical posts 
available is quite insufficient to absorb aU_ those who 
have attained the standard of a moderate secondary 
education The day will then have come when 
hteracy, once coveted as the passport from field to 
office, will take its due place as a bare requirement 
of rural respectability ”* 

30 We go further than the Eoyal Commission and hold that, 
even now, if the middle vernacular course were remodelled and 
adapted to rural requirements, and if the opportunities of rural work 
and service now open to those who complete that course were 
more widely realised, then not only would the gravity of the 
pioblems confronting anglo-vernacular education be diminished, 
but rural reconstruction and improvement would be materially 
assisted We have already pointed out that a large num- 
ber of vernacular ’ middle pass ’ men are urgently required each 
year to be trained as the primary school teacheis of the futrne, 
and that by this means only can the primary schools be put on a 
sound and healthy basis As the development of education in iural 
areas and the work of rural reconstruction proceeds, there will be 
required a host of men who have received a good general education 
suited to the needs of their several callings India should look 
forward to the day when her soldiers, policemen, postmen, builders, 
farmers, etc , will be literate and will have received that type of 
education which should be given m rural middle schools It is 
both wasteful and harmful that m many provinces almost the only 
form of education now open to boys who wish to pursue these 
callings should be that given m a middle English school, the train- 
ing of which is based on urban requirements and the mam object 
of which is success m a matriculation exammation We give below 
a relevant quotation from the Punjab Quinquennial Beview for 
1922—27 — 

‘ It follows inevitably that, m the years to come, the^ 
Education Depaitment will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to fill its vernacular training institutions with 
* Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, page 639, 



suitably qualified recruits There is also the wider 
question whether or not there are a sufficient number 
of successful candidates m the Vernacular Final 
examination to fill even the salaried vernacular posts 
which are lequired for the development of rural activi- 
ties It may be that a reaction has already set m 
agamst the drift to the anglo-vernacular course. It 
is pathetic to feel that, though there are thousands 
of matriculates without employment, theie is, or 
shortly will be, a serious shortage of young men who 
have received a good general education through the 
/ medium of the vernaculai ”* 

/ ji The issue has been clouded by the controversy as to whether 
01 not (the studv of English should be included m the course of a 
vernacular 'middle school Mr Mayhew, who is among those who 
hold the negative view, writes with regaid to English — 

"There is no subject moie calculated to draw away boy3 
from industrial pursuits to clerical and sedentarv 
woilc If it can be confined to the higher grade 

schools and continuation couises for those who have 
passed the primary [middle vernacular] coqrse no 
great harm will be done ”t 

In certain provinces, notably m Bengal, it has been urged that 
there is no prospect for a secondary school in which English 
is not taught If this be so, special classes might be provided at 
the end of the course m the middle vernacular schools m which 
English would be taught intensively as a spoken and written 
language 

32 While, we are convinced that the development and recon- 
struction of the middle vernacular school would contribute to the 
solution of the secondary as well as the primary school problems, 
we do not wish for a moment that opportunities should be with- 
held from those village boys who may still be eager to enter an 
anglo-vernacular school with a view to paBsmg the matriculation 
and obtaining employment m the town and possibly a high position 
m the State For this reason, m particular, we have already criti- 
cised the unequal distribution of facilities for anglo-vernacular edu- 
cation which obtains m some of the provinces It is possible that 
our suggestion of an intensive course m English at the end of the 
vernacular course may be useful m making easier the transition 
from the vernacular to an anglo-vernacular school, especially as 
many witnesses have told us that the boy who has received a verna- 
cular schooling, though he may be handicapped at first by his weak- 
ness m English, very often outstrips the anglo-vernacular boy m the 

, * Punjab Q R , page 615, 

+ The Education of India, by Arthur Mayhew, page 248 
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long lun, m consequence' of his better grasp of those general sub- 
jects which he has learnt through the vernacular 
' 33 Diversion of boys to Industrial Training. — There is also the 
boy to be considered whose bent is to industrial rathei than rural 
pursuits , and it is unreasonable that he also should be compelled 
to undertake a secondary school course which leads only to 
the matuculation examination and which is dominated through- 
out by its lequirements It is true that m almost all provinces 
attempts have been made in lecent years to introduce practical 
or pre-vocational instruction in the ordinary schools, but it is 
evident that there has been as yet no clear appreciation 
of the aim of such instruction, and its pioper relationship to 
the ordinary school course In some piovmces, it is re- 
gal ded merelv as a form of manual instruction which is helpful 
as pait of the general education of pupils, it is to be welcomed 
as such In other provinces, although the instruction is defi- 
nitely intended to be pre-vocational, it is imparted m the higher 
classes of secondary schools to pupils who, m the majority of cases, 
are striving to qualify for admission into the colleges and have 
no intention whatever of making use of the instruction as a pre- 
liminary to technical training Only in a few cases is this instruc- 
tion imparted m such a manner and at such a stage of the school 
course that pupils are definitely encouraged, after receiving a suitable 
measure of general education, to leave school m older to take up 
some practical occupation or to receive technical instruction in a 
special institution 

34 The uncertainty of aim and thought has been accentuated 
by the fact that, m most provinces, the industrial schools are 
controlled by a separate Department of Industries and, m some 
cases, by a minister other than the Minister of Education, and 
therefore that they tend to be regarded almost as rivals to the 
ordinary schools It is the exception rather than the rule 
to find in India an educational system m which the industrial 
and the ordinary schools are regarded as romplementarv to each 
other All pupils, whatever be their aim of life, should first receive 
general education,, hut it should be open to boys at some suitable 
stage in the subsequent course to branch off to craft schools or to 
vocational classes * We are told that the industrial schools are 
nolTwidely ' appreciated at present, but we are hopeful that if once 
industrial training is- given its proper place m the higher stages of 
the educational system, many of the boys who now waste time and 
money m a secondary school will be diverted to more fruitful forms 
of education and occupation 

* As an illustration of the lack of adjustment between the industrial and the 
ordinary Bystem, we may point out that the industrial primary school, such qg 
it exists m some provinces, implies a misdirection of effort, since it is premature 
for small children of six or seven years of age to receive training in a trade or 
ciafti •" 
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35 Our evidence shows that m the few places where the indust- 
rial schools have recruited their pupils at the propei stage of the 
oidinary school course considerable success has attended the training 
given, and the majority of the pupils so trained have easily found 
employment 

The Government Indnstnal Institute at Madura ni the 
Madras Presidency, which was opened m 1920, pro- 
vides for a number of courses m wood-work, metal- 
woik, motor-cai driving and mechanism, oil and gas 
engine driving, the care of industrial machinery, car- 
pentry, cabinet-making, foundry-work, blacksmith’s 
work, etc , and it is reported that almost every student 
who has left the institution since its foundation lias 
secured employment In Bombay, the Government 
Technical Institute, Ahmedabad, and the Municipal 
Technical Institute, Surat, both recruit their appren- 
tices from pupils who have completed the middle anglo- 
vemacular stage, and the success of these institutions 
is reflected m the laige increase in their enrolment 
during the past five years The special classes con- 
ducted by the Public Woiks Department at Darpun 
neai Poona include a course for apprentices who have 
completed the middle anglo-vernacuhr stage, and it is 
noteworthy that the manager of t.lie classes leports 
that the demand foi good craftsmen has been so large 
that many of the apprentices left before completing 
their course owing to their being able to command a 
good salary after two oi three years’ apprenticeship 
The Secretary of the Committee of Direction for Tech- 
nical Education m Bombay, witting of the technical 
schools m the Bombay Presidency, similarly states 
that, “in many of the schools very few boys complete 
the three years’ course and after one and a half to two 
years’ of training they get employment The certifi- 
cates obtained are of a distinct value to the boys and 
carry a considerable amount of weight m various dis- 
, tricts ” * 

- j/ 36 It has been suggested that m order to facilitate the diverwon 
of pupils to industrial schools and to other pursuits, an examination 
should be held to mark the completion of the middle stage of the 
anglo-vemacular course, corresponding to the examination held in 
some provinces to mark the termination of the middle vernacular 
course Many witnesses have deplored the abandonment of the 
anglo- vernacular middle school examination and have suggested 
that, in consequence, many boys who are ill-suited for further studv 
on more academic lines, are tempted to stay on at a secondary 

* Bombay Q H , piRa 111 
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school -when they ought to take to something else The following 
quotation from the Punjab Quinquennial Keview supports this 
view — 

“This examination (the anglo-veinacular middle school 
examination) should be the great school junction and 
clearing house By its means, boys would be drafted 
into that line of study for which each appeared to 
be most suited ”* 

VII — Matriculation m relation to the intermediate course 

37 The intermediate couise, as we shall see, is m so/ne places 
definitely ti eated as a higher part of the secondary system , though 
it is still retained m the majority of the provinces *as part of the 
university Eor 'the sake of convenience we discuss the relations 
of matnculation to the intermediate course m this chapter 

38 The extent to which matriculation is legarded not only as 
the teiminus of the ordinary secondary course but as a passage from 
the school course to a collegiate education is shown m the following 
"Table — 


Table LVI 

Percentage ratio of students m the first intermediate year to those 
who passed the matriculation or school final m 1927 


Bombay 59 9 

Bengal 80 3 

United Provinces 42 8 

Punjab 35 1 

Burma 81 1 

Bihar and Orissa 64 6 

Central Provinces • 67 0 

Assam 47 '9 


The ambitious pupil has no alternative objective offeied to him 
-•and therefore follows the time-honoured and formerly profitable 
path of climbing to academic heights winch have now become 
somewhat barren 

39 We shall deal m more detail in the next Chapter with the 
waste which this involves We have now to point out that owing 
to the inefficiency of the matriculation standaid the waste beg ins 
at an eaily stage, if the boy proceeds to an intermediate course m 
which mstiuction is given m the form of mass lectures The 
Calcutta University Commission pointed out the inability of the 
average boy to understand such lectures, owing to ms want of know- 
ledge of English We have received precisely similar and more 
* Punjab Q R , page 32 
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recent evidence on this point In the last Quinquennial Review of 
the Punjab there appeals the following statement — 

“The School Boaid after a prolonged investigation, came to 
the conclusion that ‘the standards of examination m 
general are low and are deteriorating, especially m 
English The attainments of the first year students 
m colleges are such that very many are unable to 
follow the lectures adequately* This conclusion was 
strengthened by the fact that many boys from outside 
the jurisdiction of the University preferred to enter 
the Punjab matriculation examination as private 
candidates instead of appearing for the examinations 
of their own universities ”* 

The defect has been accentuated m the Punjab by the influx of a 
large number of young boys below the age of fifteen which has been 
lendeied possible by the abandonment of the age limit for matricu- 
lation 


The Bombay Quinquennial Review states that — “ with every 
increase in the numbers of those taking secondary education there 
is a fall in the standard of efficiency, owing chiefly to the fact that 
lower and lower strata are being tapped, and the majority of those 
who pass the school-leaving examination are altogether unfit for 
higher studies It can easily be understood how the general 

weakness of the candidates helps to lower the standard of the 
examination, since examiners are only human and it is inevitable 
that m fixing their test they should, to a certain extent, be in- 
fluenced, insensibly, by the general quality of the work Tbo pro- 
blem of the unfitness of the students who join the colleges from the 
schools has been discussed repeatedly by Committees and Com- 
missions, who have usually thrown the blame on the schools and 
have demonstrated how the work m the schools is to be improved 
But it cannot be emphasised too strongly that the dominating factor 
is the school leaving examination, that being the test whether a 
bow or girl is fit to take higher studies ”t 
y 40 The Calcutta University Commission were definitely opposed 
to the giving of instruction by means of mass Wures to boys who 
had only just matriculated, and suggested that the needs of inter- 
mediate students would be better met by school-teaching, given m 
relatively small classes of about 30 pupils by competent teachers 
and under school discipline As a consequence, it was proposed 1 
that the intermediate classes should be removed frofn the sphere 
of university teaching The proposals of the Commission have been 
considered m most provinces and, as a result, a number of inter- 
mediate colleges have been established m the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and the Dacca University area 


♦Punjab C3 R , page 31 
t Bombay Q R , page 61 
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In the Punjab, the intermediate colleges comprise four classes 
only, two intermediate and two high classes The 
two intermediate classes are still regarded as coming 
within the purview of the University 

In the United Provinces, the intermediate colleges have been 
definitely separated from the university and have been 
formed by the addition of two intermediate classes to 
some of the secondary schools 

In the Dacca University area, the intermediate colleges for 
men comprise only two classes at present The 
intermediate college for women is attached to a 
secondary school 

In Bihai , the experiment of separatmg the intermediate 
from the higher university classes wa£ tried m one- 
centre but the old system has now been restored 
1 41 Opinion is much divided as to whether or not the new types- 
of intermediate college have proved a success But it is clear that 
m many cases these colleges have not been established under the 
conditions recommended by the Calcutta University Commission 
and that the system has not been given a fair chance of proving 
its value In some of the college* the classes are so large as to 
make it impossible to give any instruction except tho mass lecture 
which the system was designed to avoid In others, again, strain 
and dissatisfaction have been caused by staffing an intermediate 
college with a combination of secondary school teachers who received 
what was to them a welcome improvement m pay and status, and 
teachers from affiliated college* who were chosen as being the least 
suitable for degree-teaching, and who felt itheir new position to be 
a degradation 


The controversy as to whether the intermediate course should, or 
should not, foim psrt of the university system is Still acute 
VIIJ — Teaching 


42 The efficiency of a school depends mainly on an adequate 
provision of competent and well trained teachers The proportion 
of trained teachers m secondary schools vanes greatly from province 
to province 

Table LVU 

Percentage of trained teacher$ m secondary schools for boys by 

provinces. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma . 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


♦Middle Schools High Schools. 


* Includes middle vemaoular schools 



43 The contiast between Bombay and Bengal, on the one 
hand, and Madras and the Punjab, on the other, is striking It is 
evident that the proportion of trained teachers m the first named pro- 
vinces is altogether inadequate They are a mere spi inkling, and 
many schools have no trained 'teacheis nt all Even where there 
ere one or two, they are too few In nuke their presence felt and to 
raise the general level of teaching It is only natural that thev 
soon lose heart and take the line of least resistance The following 
figures for the three older provinces are instructive — 

Table LVITI 

Average number of teachers per high school 
Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal 


20 1 
14 5 
12 9 


Table LIX 

Average number of trained teachers per high school 

Madras IB 0 

Bombay 3 2 

Bengal 1 8 

44 What makes the situation more hopeful is that some pro- 
gress in this matter has been made m the last ten years, except 
m Bombay and Bengal The percentage of trained teachers m all 
secondary schools, high and huddle, in 1917, 1922 and 1927 m the 
different provinces was as follows — 

Table LX 


Percentage of tiatned teachers tn boys’ secondary schools of all 
hinds 


Provinoe 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 


Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 




1917 1922 1927 

64 0 69 1 78 7 

22 3 26 S 20 1 

18 7 20 3 20 2 

46 7 64 9 69 2 

64 8 67 9 60 3 

47 2 61 8 60 6 

36 6 43 8 51 0 

40 6 67 6 64 1 

34 0 40' 7 44 0 

37 4 45 9 51 1 


These figures indicate that, m most provinces, considerable 
efforts have been made to provide trained teachers 


45 In many provinces an untrained teacher cannot now be 
permanently appointed as an ordinary class master m high and 
middle schools, bnt sufficient facilities have not yet been provided 
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for training in most provinces The number of pupils in training 
colleges foi men are shown m the following Table — 

Table LXI 


Number of students 

in training colleges 
1917 1922 

1927 

Madras 

112 

211 

224 

Bombay 

34 

32 

4S 

Bengal 

93 

118 

136 

United Provinces 

111 

217 

258 

Punjab 

Burma 

272 

406 

269 

12 

Bihar and Onssa 

19 

38 “ 

67 

Central Provinces 

Assam 

05 

135 

120 


Provision is made in the Dacca Training College for a small num* 
her of teachers from Assam The fluctuations m the figures o£ 
some provinces are probably due to a reorganisation of the courses 
Those m the Punjab are due to the fact that, in 1922, a nurnbei ot 
vernacular teachers were wrongly included m the figures In lela 
tion to then needs, Bombay and Bihar have very few students 
under training 

46 From the evidence before us there appear to be gieat differ- 
ences m the quality of the tiaming colleges in the seveial provinces 
In some the methods used are conventional and obsolete , in others 
valuable woik is being done on the investigation and application 
of modern methods and there rs evrdence that they are accomplish- 
ing real woik m the way ot stimulating experiments and m intro- 
ducing new methods into the schools The best of these institu- 
tions are attracting a keenei and more intelligent type of recruit and 
are mspmng him with a new spirit Institutions such as these aie 
turning out not merely mechanically tiained teacheis but men able 
to appreciate the many-sided difficulties of school organisation and 
well-equipped to meet them 

On the other hand, we feel that enough cannot be done m the 
short space of nine months, which is all that is usually available, to 
uproot the old methods of teaching to which many of the students 
are accustomed , and for many of the teachers more frequent re- 
fresher courses at the foaming colleges would be of great advantage 

47 Conditions of Service. — As m the case of pnmaiy schools, 
the average quality of the teacher and of the teaching depends to a 
considerable extent on the pay and conditions of service The best 
type of men cannot be attracted to the profession so long as these-" 
remain unsatisfactory and only too frequently the teachers have 
no heart m their work In no province is the pay of the teacher 
sufficient to give him the status which his work demands and in 
some provinces e g , Bengal and Bihar, the pay of the teacher is 
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often woefully low * The conditions of seivice, though still far 
from satisfactoiy, have improved m recent years and provident fund 
and pension schemes have been widely introduced But the most 
serious difficulty facing the teacher m the gieat majority of privately 
managed schools, and m some managed by local bodies, is msecuiity 
of tenuie (Generally, no contracts 01 agreements are made and 
teachers aie frequently sent away at short notice We have had 
it m evidence that some schools even make it a practice to recruit 
teachers temporarily for nine months, thus avoiding the payment 
of vacation salaries, the payment of increments and the necessity 
foi appointing permanent trained men The salaiies of teachers 
aie not infrequently paid very irregularly and compulsory levies foi 
school purposes are sometimes made fiom the teachers’ slender 
earnings In spite of what has been done m lecent years, the condi- 
tions of seivice of the teacher must be greatly altered before the 
quality of secondary education can become satisfactory 

t 7A — General renditions of school life 

J 48 In the last decade there has been much impioveinent in 
school life This has no doubt been due to the inspiration of the 
better type of tiaimng colleges which have been sending out young 
teachers trained to regard education as something much wider than 
mere book-learning Intensne physical training, the organisation 
of games and scout-craft now form an essential part of the courses 
in the larger training colleges m India and the results of this 
training have been visibly leflectcd in Ithe increasing activities of 
the schoo 1 s Bor the lmpiovement of physical training, most 
piovmces have appointed Directors or Advisers for Physical Instruc- 
tion and in Madras and the Punjab, for example, the old gymnastic 
instructor is being rapidly replaced by well-qualified physical 
training experts We have been favourably impressed by the drill 
and physical exercises which we have seen in some of the schools 
Theie lias been a wide-spread extension of the organisation of 
games and the ordinary teacher is taking a more active part m the 
athletic activities of the schools The formation of Provincial 
Athletic Associations and the holding of tournaments has served as 
a fuitber stimulus 

* The Bengal Quinquennial Review (page 43) states that “ it has been pointed 
out over and over again that the salorv ot the schoolmaster in Bengal is a misera- 
ble pittance, often lower than that of a menial servant or that of a casual labourer 
Here figures are available whioh need no comment In the Chittagong division, 
the average [monthly] salary of a high school teacher is Rs 51 7, of a middle 
sohool teaoher Rs 18 2 In Rajshahi 70 per oent of the high school teachers 
receive bat ween Rs 20 and Rs 70 and the aotual average is Rs 44 6” 

The Bihar Quinquennial Review (page 23) states that the average monthly 
salary of a teaoher m a board secondary school hi Re 26 0, of a teaoher in 
a municipal secondary sohool Rs 31 5 and, of a teaoher m a privately managed 
Seoondary sohool Rs 37 9 
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49 Health. — The general health of the school boy is receiving 
far gieatei attention than it did 'ten years ago The first step 
towards improvement has been the institution of medical inspection 
on several provinces, but inspection alone is worth very httle except 
lor statistical purposes and as paving the way for and demonstrating 
the need of treatment The provision of treatment has been made 
in Rome places We were much interested by the account 
given by Major JED Webb, I M S , of what he had done for 
the medical inspection and treatment of all boys and girls in the 
town of Simla He is now engaged m similar work m Delhi 

50 Boys Scouts. — The rapid development of the Boy Scout 
movement has been another welcome addition to school activities 
The growth of this movement since Indian boys ware first enrolled 
m the Baden Powell Association m 1918 has been very great and 
an 1927 there were over 113,000 boy scouts and cubs m British 
India, Bombay and the Punjab each contributing over 20,000 
scouts The movement has been assisted by provincial grants, and 
m 1927 nearly 1 75 lakhs were sanctioned for the local associations 
by the provincial Governments 

51 General Improvement. — Thus, in spite of manifest defects 
and difficulties, there are hopeful signs of healthy progress 
In many places the teacher is improving and, in provinces where 
the training colleges axe good, improvement will be more marked 
in the future Many of the schools are better equipped and are 
brighter and healthier institutions than 'they were The new spirit 
aroused by games, athletics, scouting, social work and clubs is full 
of piomise The residential and hostel system has been greatly 
extended 

52 The Eoyal Mihtaiy College at Dehra Dun has demonstrated 
what can be done to provide a new type of education for the children 
of well-to-do parents The value of the corporate life, of the meals 
m common and of the traditions and aims of the institution has 
been widely recognised There is a demand for a better type than 
the ordinary secondary school of the country This demand is re- 
flected m the support given to schools which are being promoted by 
the Parsee community m Bombay and by the Public School Asso- 
ciation founded by the late Mr S E Das 

53 Of the general excellence of the material m Indian second- 
ary schools for boys those of us who have lived m the country 
can speak with confidence Many pupils have been able to 
overcome the great difficulties which confront them With 
adequate adjustment m the secondary school system and with the 
strengthening of the present efforts to brighten and enrich -.the - 
school life of the pupils, the schools m India should be able to contri- 
bute m mci easing ineasme to the well-being of public life m the 
country 



CHAPTER VL 

Education £or the Directing Classes : Universities. 

1 For reasons winch we have explained m Chaptei I, we have 
been unable to attempt anything approaching a complete suivey 
of the growth of universities during the last decade We have, 
theiefoie, limited ourselves to ceitam aspects of that giowth that 
seemed to us of major importance, and we have incidentally illus- 
trated our views by lefeience to certain institutions We have 
thus been unable to give more than a passing lefeience to many 
of the universities, 01 to allot to them space corresponding to their 
impoitance m the system of higher education m India 

I —Universities , old and neio 

2 The older Universities. — The first universities m India were 
established m the Presidency towns of Calcutta. Madras and Bom- 
bay m 1837,- as a lesult of Sir Chailes Wood’s Despatch of 1854 
In 3'8S2 r -a university for the Punjab wap founded at Lahore and, 
hie.yeaib. later, one foi the United Provinces at Allahabad All 
these umversilties were of the same type The actual teaching was 
oanied on in the affiliated colleges which weie scattered throughout 
the aiea ovei which each umveisity had juiisdiction , and tlio func- 
tions of the univeisities weie limited to affiliation and examination 
The JEunter Commission of 3882 encouraged the giowth of puvate 
enterprise, and the constitution of the universities was favourable 
to the multiplication of private colleges In 1902, the total num- 
ber of affiliated aits colleges bad risen to 140^0? which IDS were 
under private management This rapid development placed a severe 
strain on the existing organisations and it became evident that the 
universities had insufficient power to supervise and control the work’ 
of the affiliated colleges 

3 University Commissions.— It was chiefly on this account that 
the U nivSrertierO ommission of 1902 was appointed In accordance 
with its recommendations, the Indian Universities Act was passed 
m 1904 with a view to strengthening the educational element m the 
Senates, to increasing the proportion of elected Fellows, to extending 
the power -of the universities m respect of the control, inspection 
and affiliation of colleges, and to enabling the universities .to nnder- 

/tafee the work of teaching and lesearch But, m spite of the Act 
of 1904~lthese universities continued to be almost entirely examining 
bodies In 1917, there were 184 colleges affiliated to the five 
older universities"," with, a total enrolment of over 60,000 students, 
of ..whom more than 28,000 belonged to Calcutta University In 
their Resolution 1 of 1913 the Government of India- had pointed out 
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the dangers inherent in this unrestricted expansion and suggested 
that it was necessary to lim it th e area of affiliating- universities and 
also I to create new teaching and residential universities 

In view of the condition of Calcutta Umveisity, a Commission 
was appointed m 1917 , and their report was presented in 1919, The 
report continued the opinion that j- reorganisation of the existing 
universities was urgently needed and that a new type of unitary 
teachmg_a, n r] residential university should be instituted In 1920, 
the Government of India commended geneially to local Govern- 
ments the lecommendations oi the Calcutta University Commission 
■ 4 New Universities — In the eight years that followed, as many 

as eighL naw._umversities weie founded, m addition to the Benares 
Hindu and Patna Umveisities which had been instituted previously 
to 1920, the formei m 1916 and the latter in 1917 The eight new 
umveisities were the Muslim University at Aligarh (1920), [Rangoon 
(1920), Lucknow (1920), Dacca (1921), Delhi (1922), Nagpur (1923), 
Andhra (1926) and Agra (1927) A new unitary university is now 
m couise of formation at Chidambaiam m the Madras Presidency 

These new universities aie not all of the same type As a rule, 
where there is only a single umveisity m a province it must .neces- 
sarily he of the affiliating type, partly m'-order to cover the area 
adequately, and paitly to avoid the alternative of abolishing the 
exiting colleges Thus Patna and Nagpur -Universities are of the 
affiliating type though they also exeicise certain teajbmg functions 
The Andhra "University, which is m the Madras Presidency and 
serves the needs of a large linguistic area, is at present of the 
affiliating type , but the higher teaching has been limited to a com- 
p .natively '■mail numbei of centres The complete transformation 
of kllahabad into a umtaiy and teaching university was accompanied 
by the cieation of Agia as an affiliating university 
v/ 5 Unitary "and Teaching Universities —It is only wheie moie 
thin one univei«ity exists m a piovmce, one of which is of the 
affiliating land, that the other oi otheis have confoimed to the uni- 
tary “tvpe Por instance, Dacca in Bengal and Lucknow and 
Allahabad m the United Provinces aie unitarv So also are th6 
Hindu University at Benares and the Muslim Umveisitv at Aligarh, 
both of which aie intended pumanlv foi the benefit of communities 
spread throughout India 

In ceitam cmcumstances, the unitarv umversitv is the better 
type Piovided that a coiporate life can he evolved m the halls 
which is compaiable to the traditions of the better colleges m the 
older universities, that the teaching is property organised m the 
seveial departments of study, and that the members of the several 
umversitv authorities are both competent and capable of under- 
standing the significance of such a umveisity, thenjLlinitary univer- 
sity should result m more, efficient teaching, more effective expendi- 
ture of the' available resources, closer contact between staff 



and students and a moie stimulating coipoiate life We are 
unable to offei any definite opinions as to whether these 
conditions have been fulfilled satisfactorily m all the unitary 
universities of India Thiee of oui membeis* visited Dacca and 
weie glad to find that the departments of study aie well-organ- 
ised and aie producing a considerable amount of leseaich work 
both m aits and science, that tutorial mstiuction is given on a 
wider scale than m many ol the oldei universities that there is 
gi owing up a healthy and vigorous life in the halls of lesidence, 
that, the libiaiy is well stocked with books and periodicals, of which 
good use is made by the students Some of our members have also 
visited the University of Allahabad and were impressed by the pro 
gress which has been made We were unfortunately prevented 
from visiting* the Hindu University at Benares, but have been in- 
formed that the teaching activities of the university are gravely 
hampeied by lack of funds In Rangoon, which is still m its initial 
stages, all the higher teaching m arts and science is given m two 
constituent and contiguous colleges placed on 'the university estate 
There is a Umveisity Department of Engmeenng, which has been 
established on the same estate 

G It is deal, however that the requirements of India cannot be 
met solely by unitary universities and that <the affiliating university 
is likely to" remain for many years 1 , to come In 1922, there were 152 
affiliated arts colleges and in 1927 as many as 232 In India, the 
number of students m a unitary university must be relatively small, 
^nd the total numbers m the seven universities which are more or 
less unitary — Allahabad, Benares, Aligarh, Rangoon, Lucknow, 
Dacca and Delhi — aie less than a sixth of those m the seven affiliat- 
ing universities (excluding Agia) They are equal only to the 
number m the Punjab University alone, much less than that of 
Madras, and less than half that of Calcutta The establishment of 
Dacca University, for, example, has no doubt impioved the lot of 
its thousand oi more students, but it has not appreciably diminish- 
ed the heavy burden of Calcutta University If all university 
students were to be gathered into the unitary folds, then no fewer 
than twenty or more such universities would be required 

l 7 Organisation of teaching and research m affiliating universi- 
ties. — An nhportant development has been the assumption of the 
functions of teaching, especially m the higher ranges of study, and 
of the encouragement of research by the affiliating universities 

In Madras, the University has its own staff m economics and 
Indian history , and it is establishing a Research Insti- 
tute m botany, zoology and bio-chemistry, and depart- 
ments for higher teaching m Indian philosophy, 
mathematics and other subjects 

* Sir George Anderson, Sir Sultan Ahmed and Raja Narendra Nath 
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In Bombay, m 1924-25, all post-graduate training was placed 
under the control of a Board of Management consisting 
of nine members appointed by the Syndicate, but a 
large part of the actual teaching is given by members 
of the college staffs The University has its own 
Depaitment of economics and sociology, with its own 
staff , and there are part-time lecturers in other sub- 
jects such as Sanskrit and mathematics 

In Calcutta, the post-graduate teaching m arts and science 
was in 1917 placed under the immediate management 
of the University, which has a staff of about 
thiee hundred piofessors and lecturers, some of 
whom are college lecturers woilung part-time for the 
University Except m the laboi atones, there are no 
heads or departments For the organisation of this 
work, Post-Graduate Councils in Arts and Science have 
been created, including all the teachers in the several 
departments of sltudy These Councils have very 
considerable powers of their own, and are not under 
the effective control of the other authorities of the 
Umveisity 

In Lahore, the Umversity maintains its own colleges in law, 
commerce and oriental languages, and also its own 
chemistry laboratories and department A number 
of university professors have also been appointed In 
addition, a certain number of Honours Schools are 
oigamsed bv the Umveisity, the staffs being drawn 
fiom its own staff and from part-time college lecturers 

8 It has not been possible foi us to examine these activities m 
any detail It is inevitable that if such higher teaching is 
to be carried out with efficiency and economy in affiliating univer- 
sities there should be a large measure of concentrated effort m places 
where there are adequate libraries and teaching facilities, or where 
they can be made available without extiavagaut expenditure of 
money This is particularly the case m the teaching of science , 
and one of the most promising developments of recent years has 
been the rapid development of scientific teaching and research m 
the chief university centres 

/ 9 But where a concentration of higher work is effected by a 
umversitv m one oi more places, particulai care should be t alien - 
that the hfe and work of the better colleges m those centres are not 
stifled Where large numbers of students of all ages are congre- 
gated togethei , the corporate hfe and traditions of good colleges 



aie invaluable Gaie should also be taken to safeguard the effi- 
cient teaching of the pass students The opinions of the Calcutta 
Univeisity Commission are relevant to this mattei — 

“Another group of coirespondents propose that the begin- 
ning aheady made by the university in the provision 
of post-graduate couises should be extended, and that 
the courses for the degrees of B A and B Sc with 
honours should be separated fiom ibe pass courses and 
undertaken directly by the university The 
colleges would be left to do pass teaching only The 
supporters of this plan are content to assign to them 
a humble function, for which they might be suffi- 
ciently manned with teachers mainly second rate 
But a further and perhaps more important effect of 
this scheme would be to reduce the colleges to a 
position of insignificance and humiliation, and to 
make an unhappy cleavage among the student body 
The students [and the teachers] would be divided into 
two classes, supeiior beings called university students, 
and inferior called college students, and both sides 
would suffer The college students would be deprived 
of the advantages of association with thoir ablest 
contemporaries The univeisity students would be 
depuved of the social benefits of college life — benefits 
which, even under the present system, are to some 
extent realised by some of the better colleges ”* 

10 We have had the opportunity of examining the relations of 
a university to its colleges at the headquarters of two umveisities ; 
the University of Patna, which is an affiliating university and the 
Univeisity of Delhi which mav be termed a ‘semi-umtaiy’ univer- 
sity 

In Patna, a considerable advance has been made possible by the 
concentration of the Univeisity and college buildings in the univer- 
sity area and by the construction of new buildings and laboratories 
All the teaching woik m the city is given by the college staffs, 
and the Umveisitv regaids its mam functions at this centre to he 
the encouragement of a strong coipoiate life among the students 
and the provision of an organisation by which the col' ages are 
enabled to formulate plans of co-operation among themselves The 
university spirit is also fostered by a University Training Corps and 
by the establishment of university societies and athletic tourna- 
ments We were impressed by the happy relations between the 
colleges and the University and between the colleges themselves at 
"this "centre We had no opportunity of visiting any of the affiliated' 
colleges outside Patna itself 

* Caloutta University Commission Bepoit, Vol XV, page 251 , 
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We have termed Delhi' a semi-umtary umversity It has three 
.first-grade colleges with independent governing bodies, all situated 
m or near the city of Delhi The University itself carries on 
teac hin g only m law, economics, philosophy and elementary science, 
and has a small libiaiy We have examined a number of witnesses, 
official and non-official, on the subject of this Umveisity It 
appears that the University was constituted with lesonrce? entirely 
inadequate to its proper development We understand that 
a Committee of Enquiry was appointed by the Government 
of India to report on the affairs of the University, but the report 
It's not yet been published and we are not acquainted with 
its contents The University is clearly in a transitional stage 
We think it would be a loss to India if the healtliv tiaditions of the 
thiee colleges weie sacrificed bv a too rigid adheienee*to the formula 
of a umtaiy university, and that it would be prefeiable to retain the 
vigoious hie and traditions of the colleges, and to place on the 
University the duty of oiganismg the higher work by a combina- 
tion of suitably qualified teachers at present carrying on higher 
woik m the colleges with teachers appointed by the University 
itself * The University would thus aim at supplementing and not 
supplanting the staffs of the colleges It should be an essential 
function of the University to provide and maintain science labora- 
tories and a central library on an adequate scale which would enable 
the teachers to keep themselves up-to-date 

II — University Constitutions Subsidies to Universities and 
Colleges 

11 The constitutions of the universities in British India are 
defined bv University Acts which have been passed from time to 
tune We do not considei it necessary to describe them m detail, 
but discuss certain general features of these constitutions 

In most of the modern universities and in several of the older 
universities whose Acts have recently been amended, the Governor- 
General is the Visitor with powers of inspection , but m Patna and 

* Eaoh of the three first grade colleges has its own corporate hfe and tiaditions 
St Stephen’s College was founded in 1881 and is maintained bv the Cambridge 
Mission The college has a fine record and has restricted its numbers so that a 
well arranged system of tutorial instruction and an intimate contact between 
staff and students have been rendered possible \ large number of Oxford and 
Cambridge graduates have come to India in the service of the Mission and the 
college while a number of distinguished Indian graduates have been willing to 
serve the college on salaries which were probably lower than they could have 
obta ned elsewhere 

The Hindu College was founded in 1889 to provide mainly for students of the 
Hindu community It is controlled by a Board of twelve Trustees and Hindu 
religious instruction of a non sectarian kind is given in the college to Hindu 
pupils The college has several hosteLs end playing fields and its mam building is 
situated m the oitv of Delhi 

T he Bamjas Collpge was founded by T?ai Sahib Kedarnath m 1917 with tfie 
intention of providing a residential college remote from the distractions and 
temptations of a large city The college is situated a few miles outside the city 
of Delhi and is largely residential 

There are also four second grade colleges, moluding one for women 



m Bombay, these rights are vested in the Governor of the province 
concerned In Benares and Aligarh, the Govemoi -General is the 
Lord Rector, and m Delhi he is the Chancellor, but he has visitonai 
functions and rights except m Benaies, where the Governor of the 
United Piovinces has the stvle and poweis of Visitoi 

In several of the new universities, the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General is necessaiy before a univeisity can recognise 
as equivalent to its own an entrance examination held by another 
university or authority At Benaies, no statute making any 
change m the constitution of Ithe Court, Council, Senate or Syndicate 
can be made without the pievious sanction of the Governor-Genet al 
m Council In Dacca, similar sanction has to be obtained tefoie 
any statute may be passed which affects the propoition or method 
ol Muhammadan lepieBentation on Court, Academic Council or 
Executive Council At Aligarh, all new statutes and amendments 
ot statutes, except on puiely religious matteis, are sent through 
the Visiting Board to the Governor-General m Council for approval 
At Della, the Governor-General m Council approves new statutes 
and may suspend or disallow any ordinance 

12 In nearly every university, the Governor of the Province 
is the Chancellor and, as such, appoints the Vice-Chancellor, but 
at Patna, this appointment is made by the local Government At 
Aligarh, the Governor of ithe United Provinces, the Members of the 
Executive Council, the Ministers and two others form a Visiting 
Board At Benares, the Governor of the United Provinces is the 
Visitoi and lias the light of inspecting the University and of appro- 
ving all new statutes, amendments to statutes and regulations In 
Calcutta and the Punjab, the affiliation of new colleges requires the 
sanction of the local Government In most of the other univer- 
sities the Chancellor has the power to withhold his assent to or 
refer back for further consideration, all statutes passed by the 
Senate or the Court The audited accounts of universities have 
to be sent either to the Governor-General m Council or to the 
Visitor or to the local Government, as the case may be 

13 University Bodies — The supreme governing body of a uni- 
versity is sometimes called the Senate, sometimes the Court In 
the governing bodies of the universities, there are nearly always- 
cx-officic members, many of whom are Government officials, and 
other members who are nommated by the local Government con- 
cerned Originally, the nom m ated element formed the majority on 
the Senates of the older universities, but m every university except 
Calcutta and the Punjab, the majority are now elected "in Cal- 
cutta, all the ordinary Bellows, except ten elected by the registered 
graduates and ten by the Faculties, are nommated by the Chancel- 
lor In the Punjab, ten are elected by the Senate or by registered 
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graduates and five by the Faculties, while the remainder aie all' 
nominated by the Chancellor In the other universities there is 
only a minority of nominated members Thus, in Patna, out of a 
maximum total of 75 ordinary Fellows, not less than 10 or more 
than 25 are nominated by the Chancellor , in the large Madras 
Senate, as reconstituted by the Act of 1923, the n omin ated members- 
aie only 30, of whom 20 represent communities otherwise not ade- 
quately represented, by the new Bombay Univeisity Act, 1928. 
the nominated element is reduced to less than a third of the body 
of Ordmaiy Fellow s In addition to the Court or Senate there is 
always an executive which is m some universities a committee of 
the Senate or Court These executives are m some universities 
termed the Syndicate, m others the Executive Council 

In the newer universities and m some of the older ones an 
Academic Council, laigely composed of teachers, plays an important 
part m settling curricula and standards of examination and other 
academic matters 

14 Government Aid — Subject to such limitations as those indi- 
cated above, the universities aie autonomous bodies, aided by Gov- 
ernment, but not directly controlled by it Government aid is 
usually given either in the form of a block grant fixed by statute 
for a term of years or by annual subventions which may be ear- 
marked oi not In affiliating universities, the affiliated colleges may 
be aided by Government directly In Calcutta and the Punjab, 
however, many of the colleges receive aid both from the provincial 
Governments and from the University itself, which distributes 
among the colleges a giant received from provincial (foimerly im- 
perial) revenues for the purpose The measure of Government aid 
to an affiliating umveisity can thus only he calculated by the addi- 
tion of the grants to the university itself, the cost of Government 
colleges, and the grants, if any, to the affiliated colleges 

15 Some of the colleges, unhke the universities, are entirely 
controlled and managed by Government In most provinces, there 
are Government colleges affiliated to a university, but for the 
management and maintenance of which Government are entirely 
responsible, and which are staffed by teachers on the cadre of the 
Government educational services These include a number of arts 
colleges, and the majority of the professional colleges for medicine, 
engineering, agriculture and teaching 

A few colleges are managed and maintained by the universities 
themselves and are m some cases termed ‘constituent colleges’ 
The great majority of affiliated colleges are under private manage- 
ment, and Government has no direct control over them except so 
far as conditions may be attached to the grant-in-aid given to them 
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<111 — Enrolment of the various umveiaities Numbers of affiliated, 
and constituent colleges 

16 Enrolment — The Tables below summarise the giowth of 
umveisity education m Butish India during the penod 1917 — 1927 
Table LXII 


Dates of University Acts, enrolment in 1917 — 1927 , number of 
affiliated and constituent colleges 


University 

Dates of 
University 
Acte 

Number of •students 

Number 
of afflhat 

1917 

1022 

1027 

consti 

colleges 
m 1927 

Calcutta . 

1S67 & 1921| 

28,618 

23,044 

29,214 

48 

Bombay 

1857 A 1928$ 

8,001 

8,493 

11,010 

29 

Madras 

1867 A 1923$ 

10,216 

12,053 

17,127* 

50 

Punjab 

1892 & 1919$ 

0,533 

7,372 

12,195 

30 

Allahabad 

18S7 & 1921$ 

7,807 

6,446 

2,805$ 


Benares Hindu 

1915 


1,460 

1,030 

7 

Patna 

1917 


2,417 

4,044* 

16 

Aligarh Muslim 

1920 


702 

1,828 


Rangoon 

1920 & 1624 


507 

1,485 

3 

Lucknow 

1920 


032 

1,393 1 


Dacca 

lfi°0, 1025 & 


1,030 

1,415 1 


Delhi 

1922 


706 

1,310 

7 

Nagpur 

1923 



1,064 

3 

Andhra 

1926 



3,119* 

20 

Agra 

1927 




14 


* These figures are for 1926 26 

f The affiliating siJe has haen transferred to the new Agta University 
$ This university was also affected by the Act of 1904 


Everywhere, except m Calcutta, theie has been a lemarbable 
increase m the number of students reading in university classes 
Xp Calcutta, the decrease durmg 1917 — 22 was due to some extent to 
the institution of new innverBities at Dacca, Patna and Rangoon 
and also to the non-cooperation movement, but was more than made 
up between 1922 and 1927 


; 
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Enrolment by provinces tn arts and professional colleges 


Province 

Arts and soience 
, colleges 

Professional colleges 
and departments 
including those m 
Engineering, Teach 
mg, Agriculture, 
Law, Medicine, and 
Oommeroe 

1917 

1927. 

1017 

j 1927 

Madras 

7,724 

12,616 

4,866 

2,218 

Bombay 

4,888 

7,027 

1,841 

2,487 

Bengal 

18,478 

24,134 

4,412 

6,322 

United Provmoes . 

4,316 

6,286* 

1,660 

3,069 

Punjab 

4,091 

7,624 

1,164 

1,854 

Buima 

663 

1,264 


46 

Bihar and Oussa 

2,676 

3,474 

309 

1,021 

Cential Provinces 

1,090 

1,410 

264 | 

423 

Assam 

683 

1,012 

46 

91 

British India 

46,770 

66,911 

11,604 

17,616 


*If the figures are to correspond to those of other provmoes, 4,360 
students reading m intermediate classes should be added to the 5,280 reoordecl 
above 

These figuies do not include students from the colleges m Indian 
States, many of which are affiliated to universities m British India 
In the United Provinces, most of the intermediate colleges are no 
longer under university control 

The proportion of professional to arts students varies from 30 
per cent oi ovei m the United Piovinces, Bombay and the Cential 
Piovmces to 18 per cent m Madias, 12 pei cent m Assam and 
3 per cent m Burma 

l V — Expenditure 

17 The relevant Tables are as follows — 

Table LXIV 


Duect expenditure of iimvenrties, and aits and piofessional 
colleges, m Bntisli India 


— 

1917 

1922 

1927 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Umveisities , . • 

Arts Colleges . 

Professional Colleges 

26,61,926 

71,03,748 

35,99,418 

73,40,578 

1,10,42,338 

69,77,511 

1,00,53,859 

1,46,84,918 

70,35,792 

Total . 

1,32,66,091 

| 2,13,60,430 

3,22,74,669 
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These figures do not include the very large capital expenditure 
on buildings, furniture and apparatus 

Table LXV 

Direct expenditure of universities by provinces 

— 

1917 

1922 

1927 


Bs. 

Bs 

Bs 

Madras ' , , , . 

3,93,728 

4,68,364 

8,62,967 

Bombay 

2,32,466 

3,71,784 

7,07,972 

Bengal . , , . 

113,03,600 

26,17,890 

30,47,697 

United Provinces , . . 

2,81,726 

31,63,786 

21,81,866 

Punjab 

2,78,281 

3,43,203 

11,12,462 

Burma 


1,01,364 

18,73,667 

Bihar and Orissa , 


2,81,270 

2,16,000 

Central Provinces , 

Assam ... 



99,904 


The expenditure shows a remarkable increase, which is largely, 
but not altogether, to be explained by the creation of new 
universities 


Table LXYI 


Direct expenditure of arts colleges by provinces 


— 

1917 

1922 

1927 


Es 

Es 

Rs 

Madras . . 

14,04,876 

19,11,641 

24,48,073 

Bombay , , 

7,76,716 

12,49,134 

19,17,917 

Bengal 

18,84,996 

26,51,436 

36,16,844 

United Provinces 

11,61,947 

20,31,647 

24,86,674 

Punjab . 

6,63,236 

10,28,402 

17,58,371 

Burma 

2,13,134 

3,83,416 

56,013 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,99,090 

7,27,096 

9,80,661 

’Central Provinces 

2,06,276 

3,41,041 

4,88,901 

Assam , « < 

1,63,614 

2,74,168 

3,54,484 
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i Table LXVII 

Provision for expenditure on arts colleges by sources 


— 

| Expenditure 

| Percentages 

1922 

1927. 

1922 

j 1927 


Rs 

Rs 


! 

Government Fund . , 

49,28,601} 

60*64,459 

44 6 

416 

Fees , 

37,79,970 

62,63,397 

34 2 

42 9 

Other aonroes . , 

23,36,702 

22, 57, '062 

* 21 2 

16 S 

Total 

1,10,42,338 

1,45,84,918 

100 

100 


18 Owing to the differences m constitution between the various- 
universities the above Tables do not represent accurately the ex 
penditure on the categories enumerated Thus, the expenditure on 
Lucknow University includes a heavy item for expenditure on a 
professional college, the King George Medical College, and the 
Benares University includes an expensive college of engineering: 
whereas m Calcutta the corresponding medical and engineering 
colleges are maintained, not by the University, but by Government 
and their expenditure appears under the heading ‘professional 
colleges’ As we have pomted out above, some universities receive 
grants fiom Government foi distribution to colleges Again, while 
the budgets of the universities necessarily include provision for leave 
and pension, those of government institutions do not include these 
items, payment for leave and pension bemg debited to a general 
account A complete analysis of university and college expenditure 
would have entailed a long and laborious investigation for which 
we had not the time at our disposal 

V — University standards 

^ 19 To judge accurately of the standaids of teaching and exami- 
nation m universities needs an investigation of a kind which we 
could noifc attempt But there are unmistakeable indications that 
the standards in some of the universities are not satisfactory 
■ 20 We have been informed by some witnesses that the student 
of the present day is not equal, either m the width of his informa- 
tion or m the range of his interests, to the student of an older gene- 
ration The adherence of students to a narrow school curriculum, 
the lack of a wise correlation of subjects m school and college and the 
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concentration of attention on examinations have undoubtedly com- 
bined to produce graduates who are weak m geneial knowledge In 
all probability, the standard of Enghsh has also deteriorated The 
Principal of the Khalsa College, Amritsar, has voiced the following 
opinions — 

“In my opinion, the time has already come when the Khalsa 
College should refuse admission, except m a few spe- 
cial cases, to all third division matriculates The pre- 
sent standard of the matriculation examination is none 
too high, and experience here and elsewhere shows 
that even first and second division students (far less 
third division students) cannot follow the lectures for 
a considerable portion of the intermediate course 
This being so, it seems to me actually unkind to allow 
boys of the litter category to join a college With 
smaller numbers judiciously selected and carefully 
handled, both the teachers and the taught will have 
a fair chance The present overcrowding of classes is 
bound to lead to serious consequences ”* 

Another of our witnesses, the Principal of a college m Calcutta 
writes— ’ 


“ A large number of the matriculates are not fit to enter 
on their college stage The pieparation m the school 
stage, which coveis a longer period than is really 
necessary, is not adequate for the matriculation test 
Sufficient attention is not paid to the teaching of the 
elements of Enghsh grammar nor is sufficient care 
taken to teach Enghsh as a language This ignor- 
ance of grammer and the lack of sufficient stock of 
words do not inspire them with confidence m then- 
own composition, with the result that they are neces- 
sarily driven to cramming Once they acquire this 
vicious habit, they persist m it all through their college 
course There has been in recent years a lowering of 
the matriculation standard which has enabled a very 
2 ™ ber + of ^sufficiently trained students to find 
their way into colleges This has caused a general 

fE m tl ° f teachm « 

iailuie m the I A or I Sc examination ”f 


•Punjab Q E, page 30 . 
tSec also Chapter V, para 39 



21 We shall now givg statistics with legard to the percentage 
of passes at certain university examinations . — 

Table LXWEII 


Percentage of passes at I A and I Sc examinations by provinces 


Province 

J 1912 

1917 

1022 

1927 

Madras 

44 

24 

27 

34 

Bombay 

69 

63 

61 

42 

Bengal 

60 

56 

68 

47 

United Provinces 

48 

44 

* 49 

67 

Punjab 

41 

54 

60 

44 

Bihar and Ons=a 

, 


46 

40 

Percentage of passes at B A and B Sc 

examinations by provinces. 

— 

1912 

1917 

1922 

1027. 

Madras 

62 

71 

i 

60 

Bombay 

73 

67 

68 

56 

Bengal . . 

60 s | 

61* 

71* 

43 s 

United Provinces 

43 4 1 

42* 

41 4 

65' 

Punjab 

35 

46 

43 

55 


Percentage of passes at B A and B Sc examinations of Calcutta _ 
University 

1917 18 

50 

1922 23 

1918 19 

50 

1023 24 , 71 

1919 20 

69 

1024-25 . 70 

1920 21 

76 

1925 26 . 50 

1921 22 

72 

1920 27 41 


1 No aocurate figures available 
a Calcutta University only 
a Calcutta and Dacca Universities m Bengal 
1 Allahabad University only 
5 All United Provinces Universities 


Note — Owing partly to the fact that the jurisdiction of some universities 
extends beyond the provinces in which they are situated and partly "to other 
reasons, these figures are only approximate 
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We have quoted figures only for examinations at which the 
numbers of candidates are large 

The only examinations in regard to which it is possible to draw 
■definite conclusions with regard to standard are those of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta By a careful investigation, the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission came to the conclusion that the standard of the 
Calcutta examinations was unsatisfactory in 1917 There is no 
evidence of any improvement m entrance standards between 1918-19 
and 1924-25, yet the number of passes at the B A and B Sc degree' 
examinations rose m those years from 50 per cent to over 70 per 
cent Clearly, there must have been a lowering of an already low 
standard The fall m the percentage of passes from 70 m 1924-25 
to 56 m 1925-26 and to 41 in 1926-27 indicates a definite recognition 
of the fact by *the university authorities and a desire foi a real 
advance 

22 But the question of university standaids is not a simple one 
There is a prevalent opinion that the general efficiency of a univer- 
sity can be secured solely or largely by imposing a high standard 
at the intermediate and degree examinations and that a high per- 
centage of failures is m itself a good thing, but with this we are 
unable to agree There are at least three independent and variable 
factors to be considered, (a) the standard of the matriculation or 
other admission examination, (b) the standard of university teaching 
4nd (c) the standard of attainment required at the examinations 
The percentage of passes depends on all three factors Let us 
euppose for the moment that the teaching is satisfactory and reason- 
ably equal in quality from year to year, that the average diligence 
of the students is also constant, and that the standard at the degree 
examination has not changed, then an increase m the percentage 
of failures may be regarded as shewing that the university 
is admitting m increasing numbers students who are manifestly 
incapable of profiting by the university courses, and that it has 
taken their money under false pretences and been a party to their 
Waste of time, money and effort It is of the first importance that 
a university degree should be a real certificate to the public of 
capacity and attainment , it is essential that the university should 
maintain a high standard in its teaching , but it is no less desirable 
that the matriculation should not admit to its doors numbers of 
students who have no chance of success In a well-regulated uni- 
versity the percentage of passes m subjects m which the number 
of candidates is large, and of whom the average quality may there- 
fore be assumed to be reasonably constant, ought to be both high’ 
and fairly steady from year to year If it is considered right to raise 
tiie university examination standard generally, the first step m this 
- direction should usually be to raise the admission standards (alwavs 
on the supposition that these standards are well devised to test the 
capacity of the candidates for higher work) We are bound to 
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'xecognibe the hard fact that) a high percentage of failures may be 
necessary under existing conditions at the degree examination m 
many universities if lthe degree certificate is to possess any value 
But, as we have shown, such a percentage of failures Bhows that 
radical changes are required at the earlier stages, m the direction 
of improving the standard of admission or the standard of university 
teaching or both * 

" / 23 The percentage of failures is at present in many cases high, 
and the public are no donbt right in thinking that this may be due 
to a laudable effoit on the part of the universities concerned to give 
their degrees a real value, as signifying a proper standard of capacity 
and attainment an those on whom they are conferred But as we 
have shewn, they indicate, if that is so, that something is seriously 
wrong 'at an earlier Btage , and that the Indian universities are not 
giving adequate attention to the proper adjustment of admission to 
giaduation standards, but, on the contrary, are burdening them- 
selves, and are allowing their constituent and affiliated colleges to 
burden themselves, with a very large number of students who have 
little or no chance of completing a university course successfully , and 
on whom expenditure of money intended for university education 
is wasted It has already been pointed out that many of the students 
are unable to follow the lectures owing to their defective knowledge 
of English, which is used as 'the medium of instruction And the 
mischief is not limited to the universities, for university standards 
react upon those of the secondary schools which feed them A 
low standard of university work means a low standard of school work 
Illustrations of this proposition may readily be found in the experi- 
ence of the Umted States of America t There are signs, as we have 
said, that the universities have become aware from time to time that 
"their intermediate and graduation standards were too low and that 
the hall-mark of a university education was being conferred too 
easily, but theie are no signs of any consistent or sustained resolve 
to grapple with the evils arising from the large admission of unfit 
students We realise that it is not easy to make such an effort and 
that, m view of its reaction upon the secondary school system, a 
change can only be made gradually , and that if it is made, it must 
be the result of a concerted effort between the universities and the 
authorities of secondary schools 

24 We turn now to another aspect of the figures which vary a 
good deal from year to year and from one province to another As 
we have indicated in para 22 above, the percentage of passes 

* In order more fully to understand the position, reference should be made to 
Chapter EX on Matriculation and the Chapters XVII and XL on Examinations in 
the Eeport of the Calcutta University Commission, Vols I, II and V • 

■(•“The quality of the Educational Process m the United States and m Europe” 
by Dr W S, Learned (Carnegie Foundation Bulletin No 20 — 1927) 
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depends on a numbei of factors, and consideration of that percent- 
age, taken alone, is no guide to the standard of the university exami- 
nations On the other hand, the students from the provinces or 
university areas where the standard of secondary education is alike 
soon become awaie of any difference of the university standard in 
the neighbouring piovinces oi aieas, and the standard of efficiency 
and examination m one university is likely to affect the numbers m 
neighbouring universities We admit that there are umveisities 
uhich have resisted the 'temptation to lower standaids But the 
great majority ot undei graduates are aiming, not at learning for its 
own sake, but at a degree (01 failing a degree, some lower examina- 
tion qualification) for its maiket value, mamly foi some form of 
public employment , and they natuially flock to the place where a 
degiee can be obtamed most easily and cheaply A university which 
attempts single-handed to laise its standards is m danger of finding 
its numbers depleted Moreover, with the multiplication of umver 
sities migiation has become easier Thus, 'the students of Delhi 
and the Punjab move freely from one umveisity to the othei , and 
if eighty per cent of the candidates were to pass the B A examina- 
tion m the Punjab m one year and only fifty pei cent m Delhi, the 
University of Delhi might suffer senously m numbers m the follow- 
ing yeai Tins Gresham’s Law of Universities can be illustrated by 
actual and not only by theoietical examples A few years ago, the 
low standard of Calcutta University examinations attracted to it 
students fiom all parts of India, even fiom as fai south a 1 * 
Tiavancore Anothei example is to be found m the Punjab 
The following passage is quoted fiom the Annual Report of the 
Dnectoi of Public Instruction of that piovmce, for 1925-26 — 

“ Duimg the past year, the School Board of the Punjab 
Umveisity has completed its investigation of matri- 
culation standards The genesis of the investigation 
was a communication from the Educational Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India, who pointed out 
that large numbers of candidates from other piovinces 
had recourse to the matriculation ex amin ation of the 
Punjab as private candidates because the Punjab 
standards, especially m English, had the reputation 
of being low Mr Richey went further and stated 
that it was not uncommon for boys reading m Ajmer 
schools to leave school after the ninth class m order 
to appear as private candidates in the Punjab ex- 
amination m preference to the Allahabad exa min ation 
for which these schools prepare It is 

disturbing to find that in 1926 as many as 8,365 
such candidates appeared for the matriculation 
examination of the Punjab ” 
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'■y‘25 The question also arises whether the lecenc expansion in 
the provision of university’ education has not made an educational 
system which was already top-heavy still more top-heavy , whether 
in the interests of univeisity education itself and still moie m the 
interests of the lowei educational institutions which feed the 
universities and ot the classes fiom which univeisity students aie 
drawn, the time has not come when all effoits should be concentiated 
on improving university woik, on confining the university to its 
pioper function of giving good advanced education to students who 
are fit to receive it, and, m fact, to making the univeisity a moie 
fruitful and less disappointing agency m the hfe of the community 

VI — Teaching and Research 

2G Tutorial instruction. — Tutorial work now 'often supple- 
ments ‘mass lectures’, especially m the smaller colleges and 
univeisities, but sometimes exists only m name In some of the 
larger colleges, with moie than one thousand students m each, 
and a relatively small staff, it is obviously nnpossible for the 
teacliei to give individual attention to lus pupils , and tutorial class- 
es consist of large groups of ten or twenty students or even more 
But m the new teaching universities the system has been used 
wifely and, it is aclmowledged, with real benefit to the students 
Not only are they trained to think and to work for themselves, 
but the teacher is enabled to watch the character and aptitude of 
his pupils and to give them useful advice and guidance At least, 
a beginning has been made jn this new and fruitful method, 
which is needed both for pass students and, especially, for Honours 
students, and which has been made easier by an mciease m the 
propoition of teachers to students 

27 Honours Courses — It was pointed out by the Calcutta Uni. 
veisitv Commission that, with the increase of numbers m colleges 
and universities, the interests of the abler students were neglected 
An important development of lecent, vears, calculated to 
remedv this defect, has been the growth of honours work and its 
diffeientiation from the pass courses, and of the post-graduate work 
in preparation for the M A. and M Sc degrees In some of the 
universities especially, the unitary universities, the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission have been adopted Honours 
courses have been placed on a new footing and extend for three 
vears after the mteimediate stage , the standard m the honour® 
subjects is of a bighei standard throughout the course than that for 
the pass degree , and m order that the training may not be too narrow 
the student is also obliged to take one or more subsidiary subjects 
On the othei hand, the old tradition of constituting an honours- 
course merely bv adding a few subject® to the two years’ course*for 
'the pass degree has been continued m some universities As we have 
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stated previously, effective teaching of ap advanced character can 
only be given m a relatively small number of centres It is far 
better for the abler student, who wishes to take honours, to go to 
those centres than to an isolated and lll-equipped college, ot which 
the teaching cannot be adequate to its purpose 

28 "We do not think that the colleges and their best teachers 
should be excluded fiom taking part m honours work at university 
centres supplied with the necessary equipment foi higher studies 
On the contrary, we regard co-operation between the college staffs 
and the university staff at such centres as desuable in the internets 
both of economy and efficiency There should be proper co-ordina- 
tion throughout between the university and its colleges in these 
centres, so thaika student who has unwisely entered on an honours 
course may be re-tiansf erred to a pass course without difficulty To 
crowd the honours classes with ill-prepared students who are unlikely 
to achieve success is of no service to any one and involves an expen- 
ditrue which cannot be justified We should favour a scheme under 
which every honours student at one of the higher centres of affiliating 
universities was attached to a college, so that he might take an 
active part m the social life of the college, even although he might 
leceive all his instruction in university laboratories and class-rooms 

/ 20 JResaatClL.— Ten years ago, the amount of original work 
■'earned on m Indian universities was small The Report of the 
Calcutta Umveisity Commission showed that a beginning had 
been made in Bengal, but it was only a beginning In some of 
the other piovmces there was also a beginning In response to our 
enquiries we have received interesting lists of the original work 
published during the last nine years by the teaching staffs of the 
universities and itheir students and by Institutes like the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore, the Bose Institute and by the 
Government Research Departments These lists show that a con- 
siderable advance has been made It is now generally recognised 
m India, as m the universities in the west, that the man who 
cccupies a university chair or readership should, have done original 
work and be able to guide hiB beBt Btudents m research * 


30 Research has been encouraged by the establishment of 
research degrees at the M A , the M Sc , and the doctorate stage ; 
by the award of special scholarships, and by the creation of scien- 
tific journals There could be no better evidence of the new spirit 
m Indian universities than the Journal of the Indian Che mi cal 
Society, recently founded by that veteran worker Sir P C Roy, 
and* the Indian Journal of Physics founded by Prof C V Raman 

* Sir George Anderson does not agree with this opinion. 
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PBB These journals, published m Calcutta, contain contribu- 
tions from all ovei India of which the general standard is high. 
The memoirs published by the ArchBeological Department, 'the Zoo- 
logical Survey, the Geological Survey, and the Medical Research 
and other Government Departments have a world-wide reputa- 
tion , but the number of workers m these departments is 
necessarily limited, and it is on the universities and research 
institutes like the Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, and the Jagadieh Bose Institute founded by Sir Jagadish 
Bose, FES, at Calcutta, and the lecently established Bhandarkar 
Institute at Poona (for Sanskrit studies) that India must largely 
depend for an extension of research work which would m 
the future make Indian contributions to the advancement of know- 
ledge comparable m amount to that of other countries with an 
-eijual numbei of university teachers and students 
v/ 31 Laboratories^ and libraries — It has also been realised 
y m rnanv places that foi this purpose well-equipped laboratories 
and adequate laboratory grants are necessary in science depart- 
ments The needs of the existing hbranes both as regards books, 
collections of the chief periodicals, and current periodicals, are 
still very great The dispersion of resources for university teaching 
among a number of colleges has made it difficult to build up 
university libraries of the type required for advanced work both 
at the Honours and the research stage The want is the more 
marked, because scholars and men of science m India have not 
at their disposal libraries comparable to thosie of the learned 
and scientific institutions on which the scholar and scientist m 
England so largely depend The largest university library m India, 
•that of the University of Calcutta, only contains 100,000 books, 
Lahore, Allahabad and Dacca come next The majority of univer- 
sity libraries are inadequate and all need great additions; and no 
object could be more worthy of the generous benefactor than the en- 
dowment of university libraries in such a way that they may be able 
lo supplv the piopei foundations for higher woik m the departments 
m which teaching and lesearch aie carried on and be kept up to date 

VII — The relations of universities to public life 

J 32 Universities are not isolated institutions devoted wholly 
•to teaching, study and leseaich They are, m a real sense, 
oi gaus of the commonwealth with a place of their own m the 
national economy Theie is a growing recognition of the place 
which' the umveisity should fill and of its importance, and 
a more earnest and piactical desire to enable it to fill that place 
K& evidence, we may point to the great benefactions by which the 
older universities have been strengthened and by which new 
'Umveisities have been called into being Of the older universities 
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Calcutta has been most successful m evoking public contnbutions, 
and the Rash Behaiy Ghose, Pabt and Khaira benefactions have 
enabled that university to develop its science activities and also to 
institute chans m othei subjects Bombay has also had great 
benefactions The Univeisities of Benares and Aligaih owe their 
existence very largely to pnvate munificence Large contribu- 
tions have been given to Lucknow and Rangoon univeisities by 
generous and pubhc-spinted philanthropists The creation of the 
most lecent univeisity of all that at Chidambaram, is largely the 
result of the liberality ot a single individual More and more, the 
univeisities of India aie becoming the objects of the generosity of 
wealthy men This is as it should be 

The piopei conduct of universities is a matter of first late im- 
portance to the State because it is m them that the leaders of the 
country are trained It is therefore peitment to ask how far 
university education is calculated to produce, and is pioducmg, 
men who will be able to play a worthy part in public life It is true 
that legislative and admimstiative capacity aie developed laigely 
by experience and by practical knowledge of affairs , but the founda- 
tion needs to be laid at an earlier stage It is from his university 
teaching that a young man should learn to examine critically the 
material before him, to amve at a balanced judgment, and not 
to be earned away by mere eatchwoids But m public aflarrs 
something mole than the power of criticism and intellectual 
judgment is needed It is mainly outside the class-ioom that 
a boy learns the lessons of eoiporate life, how to understand 
the views of others and to work with them, how to sacrifice 
cheerfully his private inclinations for the common good, and how to 
lead otheis by influence rather than by authority He learns these 
lessons by daily contact with his fellows m clubs and societies, 
m the playing fields and the common-room , and also not least by 
the guidance of wise teachers from whom a timely word may mean 
so much 

^33 In the eaily days, when students were few and well-selected 
the relations between teachers and students m the colleges were 
intimate But the very large influx of students, many of them none 
too well-selected, during the last twenty or thirty years, has im- 
posed a heavier burden on most colleges and universities than they 
could reasonably be expected to bear It is not surprising, therefore , 
that the activities of universities and colleges are not always well- 
balanced oi adjusted, that the social atmosphere is only partially 
developed , that many of the opportunities of building up a corporate 
sense and, of arousing and fining outlets for a spirit of service re- 
mam unused The graduate on leaving college is only too often 
a man with no wide or living intellectual interests, with no discipline 
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or experience m the difficult art of living m a community, with no 
tiammg m leadership and with little sense of his responsibility to 
ethers 

• / 34 Ten yeais ago, the Calcutta University Commission painted 
a gloomy picture of student life m Bengal, and much of what was 
then said is still tiue to-day There aie signs, however, that the 
university and college authonties m India are beginning to realise 
more fully the value ot corporate life and social activities Theie is 
a growing feeling that education is not merely a matter of lectures, 
hooks and notes, but of the living contact of personalities, of stu- 
dents with students, and of students ttath teachers Opportunities 
for corporate life are being extended by college societies, by 
hostels and halls of residence, by games and healthy recreation, 
college days and leumous, socials, old students’ gatherings, college 
societies and magazines, these aie now the rule rathei than the 
exception In a number of universities, theie are social service 
leagues which encourage in Ihe student a ajmpathy with his less 
fortunate fellow' citizens gnd which impress upon him that it is 
a duty and a pimlege to give them a helping hand 
\l 35 We quote the following passage from the last Bengal Quin- 
quennial Review — 

"There is marked improvement also m the conditions of 
student life While none of the arts colleges can be 
propeily called residential, theie are a few which 
may almost justify that description St Paul’s 
College, Calcutta, has Bplendid hostels which house 
about half its students At Daulatpur, theie is 
accommodation for 385 boardeis The Carmichael 
College, Rangpur, has foui well-built hostels and an 
atti active students’ club-house The Scottish 
Chuiches College maintains five hostels and two 
messes, and the Knshnath College, Berhampore, no 
fewei than nine hostels The supervision of hostels 
is also more satisfactory In most colleges, com- 
mon looms foi students are provided The interest 
m, and opportumtres for, games, physical exeicise 
and lecreation aie gieater than ever before Especially 
m the mufassal, ample playgiounds and varied spoits 
(including lowing) aie now the rule rather than the 
exception "* 

Theie aie similai signs at Nagpur and Lahore — 

"The intellectual and social life of the colleges has improv- 
ed considerably during the quinquennium Existing 
liteiaiy, philosophical, scientific and debating societm 

* Bengal Q R , page 27 
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have been improved and new societies started 
A sense of responsibility has been developed 
through the prefect system m the college hostels .. 
On the athletic side, interest m games has been 
quickened by the University tournament and by 
inter-year team games by the colleges themselves 
These activities, intellectual and physical, have pro- 
vided the stimulus to action which adolescence 
naturally and rightly demands and have brought 
colour into the otherwise drab scheme of students’ 
life A college and university spirit is 

slowly but steadily growing up As one Principal re- 
marks, the problem of the colleges is no longer to 
' inculcate the elementary principles of loyalty to 
the college This is growing gradually, but with 
increasing strength ”* 

The experience of Mr A S Hemmy, who has recently retired 
after 29 years’ service at Government College, Lahore, is also 
of importance — 

“The student was [formerly] rarer and therefore 
more hkely to be a picked man , he was more senous- 
mmded, perhaps inwardly more ambitious, but out- 
wardly less enterprising He was less self-indulgent, 
less liberal The Bpirit of youth did not pervade the 
air then as now, youth with its irresponsibility and 
its effeivescence, with its fickleness and waywardness, 
but youth with its warm-hearted responsiveness to 
disinterested appeals, its hopefulness, and its ideals, 
it is a gayer and a freer atmosphere If the high 
resolutions formed within the college walls mature 
to a constant devotion to the duties there conceived, 
we need have no fears for the' future ’ ’ t 
J 36 Health of students. — The Calcutta Umversity Commission 
rcported'very unfavourably on the health of the students and on the 
ineffective measures then taken to counteract this evil It is satis- 
factory at any rate that the urgency and the importance of th'e 
matter has at last been brought home The investigations of th'e 
Calcutta University Students’ Welfare Union and of similar com- 
mittees elsewhere have levealed an alarming amount of Ill-Health 
among the students, and, whalt is even worse, that the physical con- 
dition of many students actually deteriorates during their college 
career, although m Dacca it Has been found th'at many students are 
in better condition m term time tEan on their return from the 
vacation Compulsory physical training has been suggested as tHe 
"remeclv -and is being adopted m some universities and colleges, but 

* Central Provinces Q E , page 22 
t Punjab Q E . page 37 
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it is in schools xatber than m colleges that ill-health begins and it is 
in them that remedies should first be applied Much can be done by, 

1 the provision of hostels where plenty of light and air and well-cooked 
food are available , and also by paying greater attention to games 
and to providing wider facilities for them It is a good sign that 
the Indian student is taking a deeper interest in games, and more 
and more as a participant rather than as a mere spectator 

VIII —Unemployment -of university graduates 

\S 37 That the universities and colleges of India are at the 
present moment turning out large numbers of graduates who- 
cannot find employment is well-known With the general aspects 
of unemployment it is impossible for us to deal They have been 
discussed by a number of special committees appointed to investi- 
gate the causes and cure of such unemployment 

Some of the causes of unemployment are obvious Com- 
merce in India does not at present demand the services of any 
large numbei of highly trained men and the industries of India, 
apart from agriculture, are still comparatively undeveloped Agri- 
culture, which is by far the greatest industry of India, offers at the 
present moment few opportunities foi graduates, although if the 
recommendations of the Royal Agricultural Commission aie 
adopted the number of openings will be sensibly increased Law 
in India, as m othei countries, is a piofession in which there 
aie a few puzes foi the specially gifted, and many blanks , the 
average pleader finds it difficult to earn a living Medicine and 
engineering can employ only relatively small numbers and the 
education of doctors and of engineers is expensive 

I 38 There can be little doubt that one of the mam attractions 
of the universities and colleges to men who have no taste for 
academic studies and insufficient qualifications for pursuing them, 

, is the insistence on a university degree by Government and other 
employers as a passpoit to seivice If Government weie to 
abandon that requnement foi all appointments m which it is not 
really needed, the piessure on the universities and colleges would 
probably be lessened We suggest that for many clerical 
appointments, Government examinations comparable" to the 
examinations of the Civil Service Commissioners m England and 
specially designed foi the purpose they are intended to meet, might 
replace the requirement that candidates for these appointments 
should possess a university degree The appointments that we have 
m mind are puiely clerical appointments and not appointments to 
the higher services for which the number of candidates is relatively 
small, and which do not materially affect the numbers m tEe univer- 
sities 
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' 39 The universities aie overcrowded with men who are not 
■profiting either intellectually or matenally by their university 
training To many hundieds, the yeais of training mean a 
waste of money and of precious yeais of youth, nor is it only 
private money which is wasted Bach student in a univeisity 01 
college costs m eveiy country far more than his fees, sometimes 
five 01 six times as much, and this money m India comes m part 
fiom endowments, but very laigely from the public puise It those 
students who now go to a university or a college without being 
leally fitted foi highei work weie diverted m laige numbeis at an 
- earliei stage to careers better suited to their capacity, money would 
be set free foi more piofitable educational uses, and the training 
of the best men could be appreciably impioved The overcrowding 
of universities and colleges by men of whom a large numbei fail 
and for whom there is no economic demand has vitally affected the 
quality of university education 

, ' 40 The extension of technical tiammg, which is fai moie 
expensive than hteiaiy tiaimng, has been widely advocated We 
fully sympathise with the desire to develop such technical training 
though we feel bound to point out that the training of technical 
expei ts only creates more unemployed, unless Iheie aie industries 
to absoib them A few universities have opened then own 
.Employment Bureaus, an example which Ideserves to be more 
widely followed 

IX — External activities of universities 
>' 41 The universities have lesponsibihties not only to then stu- 
dents but also to the country at laige Heie and theie, a few 
couises of lectures have been given 'to the general public, but not on 
any large scale, nor with any great success Much moie might be 
done m this way to educate the geneial public , and to make available 
infoimation on various subjects for classes of men like secondary 
school teachers who are often cut off from headquarters by the exi- 
gencies of then work and position Nor is it ordy in this way that 
a university can render a service to the community It should in- 
culcate the ideal of civic duty m its alumni The Royal Agricul- 
tural Commission has pleaded that universities should take their 
share m the great work of lural uplift In the cities, too, much 
could be done by university workers who are nulling to give a part 
or whole of their time to social service, as is done an other countries 
No umversity has as yet its own Settlement of social service Efforts 
are bemg made m some universities to mspiie the students with the 
feeling that education is a responsibility as well as a privilege 
■and that their training has profited them little if it does not benefit 
then fellow-eftwens of lower estate and help to bring together men 
and women of all classes But much remains to be done m this 
field of work 
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Education o£ Girls and Women. 

I -Statistical data and the dispanty between the state of boil*' and 
of gills' education 

1 We give first the moie important figures regarding women’s 
■education and contrast them with corresponding figures for men 
The following Table gives the figuies for liteiacy among men 
and women respectively m 1911 and 1921 — 

Table LXIX 


Population and literacy by provinces 


Bombay (9) 

Bengal (22) 

United Provinces (21) 
Punjab (9) 

Burma (0) 

Bihar and Orissa (17) 


Percentage of literates. 


Men ' Women | Men \\c 


Bnt.sh India (120) | n 3 ! n 23 0 j 1& 

2 In 1921, less than omT^man m fifty m British 
lead and write, and progress m literacy both for men and women 
had been very slow In the ten years, 1911-1921, the mcrea£\ n 
t e percentage ot those who could lead and write was 1 7 for- me.n- 
butonly 0 7 for women Thus, up to 1921, the disparity m literal 
between men and women was increasing We can have no fxtrthJ 
droct and definite information on this point until the Censug 0 f 


( 1+6 ) 
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3 Institutions — The following Tables show the growth m the 
number of institutions, and of girls under instruction in 1917 and m 
1927 - 


Table LXX 
Institutions for girls * 




1017 



1027 


10)7 

■*027 

Piovmcefand female 
population in millions) 1921 






C 


~ 



Primary 

Schools 

l! 

Sen 

1 

I 

II 

Primary 

Soboolr 

1 

If 

|$ 

8 

| 


Total 

Total 

Madras (31) 

1,393 

72 

8 


3,300 

09 

7 

74 

1 816 

3,579 

Bombay (8) , 

1,110 

77 


20 

j 1,686 

67 


44 

1,218 

1,680 

Bttignl (S3) 

9,371 

90 

8 

MO 

14,612 

112 

7 

40 

0,668 

14,780 

United Pr ounces (31) „ 

1,080 

mi 

4 

33 

1,680 

210 

6 

41 

1,238 

1,846 

Punjab (9) , 

935 

76 

2 

18 

| 1,233 

114 

8 

80 

1,080 

1,388 

Bui m a (6 1 , 

087 

140 


0 

006 

141 


82 

1,063 

770 

Bihar and Orissa (17) 

3,240 

38 


280 J 

| \700 

32 

1 

26 

2,681 

2 848 

Cential Provinces (7) 

no 

43 


6 

334 

01 

| 

0 

365 

404 

As«am (3) 

320 | 

26 


3 

| 400 

87 


4 

S57 

450 

British India (130) 

10,119 

689 

10 

648 | 

26,082 

063 

20 | 

828 

10,865 

28,001 


4 The figures of giowth are striking Between 1917 and 1922, 
the increase m the number of institutions for girls was 4,413 or 
22 8 per cent , between 1922 and 1927, it was 4,223 or 17 8 per cent 
During the latter quinquennium the increase in the number of 
institutions for boys was 33,512 or 22 5 per cent It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that many girls attend boys’ primary schools 
The total numbers ot institutions for boys and for girls m 1927 are 
shewn below — 



T*i unary 

1 

Seoondary 

Arts 


Schools 

1 

Schools 

Colleges 

For boys 

162,686 

10,173 

213 

For girls 

26,682 

066 

19 


.* ndary soho °!? mthls Table molade both and middle sohools- 

le the Tables on page 07 
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5 Enrolment. — We now consider the figures for the total nuin- 
bei of gnls under instruction — 

Table LXXI 


Girls under instruction 


Pi o Vince (and female 
population m 
millions) 1921 

Becogmsed. Institut’ons J 

5 ercent- 

female 
papula 
tion of 
school 
going 
age 
under 
instruo 

io27 n 

Percent- 

age 

of total 
female 
popula- 

under 

instruc 

in 1027 

Percent- 
age or 
total 

popula- 

tion 

under 

instruc 

1927 

1917 

1922 

1 

1927 

Madras (2 1 ) 

307,125 

367,359 

525,697 

17 9 

25 

9 2 

Bombay (9) . 

134,684 

175,079 

215,869 

16 8 

23 

8 8 

Bengal (22) 

289,800 

,338,578 

416,415 

131 

lb 

7 7 

United Provinces (21) 

03,286 

93,809 

119,215 

.7 9 

05 

4 8 

Punjab (9) 

54,90) 

62,867 

89,517 

5 7 

: 08 

8 8 

Burma (6) 

120,207 

116,714 

16e,193 | 

18 4 

j 26 

4 1 

Bihar and Onasa (17) 

109,291 

105,771 

115,785 

4 8 

| 07 

5 6 

Central Provinces (7) 

36,730 

38,390 

42,350 

44 

' 0 6 

5 0 

Assam (3) 

27,723 

j 26.808 

34,091 

68 

( G 9 

5 S 

British India (120) 

1,150,747 

1,340,812 

1,751,607 

10 4 

15 

6‘D 


6 Between 1917 and 1922, the increase m the number of girls 
under instruction was only 184 000 Between 1922 and 1927 . n 
was over 400,000 or 30 6 pei cent , a very substantial increase, 
but m the latter quinquennium the increase m the numbei of male 
pupils was 2,400,000 or 371 per cent, thus, the difference between 
the number of boys and girls at school, aheady great, was increased 
by two millions * In no province does one girl out of five attend 
school , m some provinces not one out of 20 or 25 In Madras, three 
out of ’ five boys attend school on Burma, where the proportion is 
lowest, one out of four In British India, only ten pei cent of the 
girls of school-going age attend school, the figure for boys is four 
times as high 

7 The disparity, and the growing disparity, between the figures 
foi boys and those foi girls, is even moie significant than appear 

M 2 


at fust sight, for it increases as we go up the educational ladder, 
starting irom the lowest primary class In the primary stage, taken 
as a whole, the number of girls is one-fourth of the numbei of boys 
Put the pupils in Class IV of girls’ schools form only 5 6 per cent 
of the total number in Classes I to IV, whereas m boys’ schools the 
corresponding percentage is 9 1 

Again, in middle schools foi boys the number of pupils is IB 
times as great as m the corresponding schools for girls , and m the 
high stage it is 34 times as gie.it In arts colleges it is 33 times 
as great, the number of men students being ovei 64,000, and that 
of women only 1,900 

8 Expenditure — We now give the figures for annual expendi- 
ture on girls’ institutions and compare them with the corresponding 
figuies for boys — 

Table LXXII 

IV — Direct expenditure on girls’ institutions 


[In lakhs ] 


— 

1017 

1922 

1827 

Expenditure 
on women's 
institutions 
expressed as a 
percentage of 
the expendi 
ture on 
the men’s 
institutions 


Rs 

Ra 

Rs 


Madras 

20 00 

34 64 

49 85 

17 2 

Bombay 

18 37 

39 39 

63 25 

19 5 

Bengal 

18 61 

23 86 

28 09 

10 9 

United Provinces 

10 19 

17 94 

23 14 

12 1 

Punjab . .. 

9 03 

16 34 

19 76 

10 4 

Burma 

6 74 

10 77 

17 02 

18 1 

B'har and Orissa 

4 80 

6 36' 

8 34 

7 3 

Central Provinces 

2 93 

6 80 

6 44 

9 7 

Assam 

124 

2 18 

2 75 

10 1 

British India 

92 87 

163 09 

219 92 

14 4 


Between 1917 and 1922, the increase m direct expenditure on 
women’s institutions was 70 2 lakhs , between 1922 and 1927 it 
was only 56 8 lakhs The corresponding increases m men’s in- 
stitutions were 440 0 lakhs and 392 0 lakhs. During the ten years 
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1917-1927, the total mciease in. the direct expenditure was 832 0 
lakhs on boys’ education and only 127 0 lakhs on girls’ education 

9 The following Table shows the amounts spent on pnmaiy 
schools foi girls as compared with the expenditure on boys’" 
schools — 


Table LXXIU 

V Total direct expenditure on boys' and on girls’ primary schools *" 


— 

1917 

J 1922 

1927 

Boys 

j Girls | 

1 

Boys 

J Girls 

| Boys | 

| Girls 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 

Lakhs 


Rs 

| Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1 Rs 

Madras 

58 88 

j 11*26 

87 38 

19 11 

142 83 

27 68 

Bombaj 

53 71 

1 9 70 

126 31 

24 21 ! 

183 36 

35 21 

Bengal 

78 20 

j 6 33 

46 03 

9 06 

50 00 

1101 

United Provinces 

2015 

| 2 05 

02 92 

4 49 

78 49 

5 S2 

Punjab 

15 83 

1 3 82 

27 36 

8 90 

35 00 

7 35 

Burma 

i 8 63 

1 172 

1183 

2 60 

16 19 

3 83 

Bihar and Orissa 

24 87 1 

[ 2 75 

32 43 

3 73 

61 (.7 

4 70 

Central Provinces 

14 31 

183 

25 12 

310 

29 09 

3 52 

Assam 

| 0 91 

0 50 

8 39 

0 74 ' 

10 22 

0 96 

British India j 

251 58 

1 

4168 j 

433 47 

75 61 J 

602 20 

103 01 


These figrnes do not repiesent fanly the relative amounts spent 
on the education of boys and of girls, since, as stated above, ill 
every province a ceitam proportion of the girls at the prnnaiy stage 
are taught m boys’ schools The percentage varies fiom about 8 m 
the Punjab to 55 m Madras and 78 m Burma 


* In order to show that girls’ educations not being neglected as compared with 
that of hoys, figures are sometimes given m official documents showing the rela 
tive pfi centals mciease of expenditure on girls’ edncatmn as compared with that 
for boys In some cases, though by no means always, the percentage of increase 
is greater for gills than for boys and this may lead to the inference that the girls 
are being unduly favoured The inference would obviously be false, because the 
female population is approximately the same as the male and the staiting point 
for the girls is so far behind 
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10 The following Table shows the expenditure by provinces in 
India on secondary boys’ schools and secondary girls schools 


TABLE LXXIV 


Total duect expenditure in lakhs on secondanj education for hoys 
and foi gills 


"Madras 

■Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
As=am 
British India 


Boys | Girls | Bovs 


8192 
. 36 84 
I 2148 
20 04 


279 41 89 88 422 17 


12 63 | 84 9 
14 78 j 106 1 


129 29 
126 30 
68 40 


2 09 113 19 146 88 
1 72 I 71 69 168 76 
57 40 ' 106 62 j 119 16 


Thus dining the decade the disproportion between the expendi- 
ture on boys and that on girls has been very considerably increased, 
especially m the Punjab, Biliai and Bengal 
> 11 The figures m this section, taken as a whole, shew that there 
has been a definite quantitative advance m female education, but 
that the public expenditure on gnla' education is still small compared 
to that on boys’ education , that the disparity between the amounts 
spent on the two is increasing, notwithstanding the fact that, owing 
lo gieater difficulties, girls’ education must necessarily be moie ex- 
pensive than that of boys, and, as a consequence, there is a giow- 
mg disparity between the number of educated men and educated 
women 


II — TliQjmportance of girls’ education 
J 12 The importance of the education of girls and women in India 
at the present moment cannot be overrated It “affects vitally 

the range and efficiency of all education ' The education of 
the girl is the education of the mother, and/ through her 
of her children The middle and high classes of India have 
long suffered from the -dualism of an ed ucated manh ood and an 
„ ignorant- womanhood — a dualism that lowers the whole level of 
the home and domestic life and has its reaction on personal and 
national character Many of our witnesses have emphasised the 
dominating influence of the woman m the Indian household and 
specially in the training of her children “ A literate womah ” 
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•says one of our witnesses, • very justly, “is a far better and surer 
guarantee of the education of the coming generation than a literate 
man An illiterate woman on the contrary is m her own time very 
often the cause of the stagnation not only of the generation that 
is slowly growing up but of the generation which is m the prime 
of life as well ” 

- 13 The innate intelligence of the Indian woman, her feeling 
of domestic responsibility, her experience of household manage- 
ment, make hei shiewd, penetratmg, wise within her own sphere 
The social position of the Indian woman needs to be strengthened , 
for m every country, as power passes more and more from the hands 
of the few into the hands of the many, more and more is the 
steadying influence of woman needed as the guardian, of family life 
not only inside but outside the family circle In all matters of 
educational and social reform, the counsel and the active work of 
women are essential both m administration and in public affairs 

The education of women, especially m the higher stages, 
will make available to the country a wealth of capacity that is now 
largely wasted through lack of opportunity It is only through 
education that Indian women will be able to contribute m increas- 
ing measure to the culture, the ideals and the activities of the 
country 

14 The importance of girls' and women’s education has been 
insisted on m various resolutions of the Government of India and of 
local Governments and in the recommendations of many com- 
missions and committees appointed from time to time 

In Madias, a conference of the gazetted women officers of 
the Education Department was held m August, 1927, 
and as a lesult of the deliberations of this conference 
a detailed survey of the position of women’s education 
was made and a report on the development of women’s 
education was submitted to Government in 1928 

In Bombay, the first all-India Women’s Conference on educa- 
tional reform was held m Poona m January, 1927. 
The conference passed manv resolutions relating to the 
state of girls’ education and urged on Government- the 
necessity of making primary education compulsory for 
girls and of providing adequate physical trammg and 
medical inspection 

In Bengal, the first meeting of the Bengal Women’s Educa- 
tion League was held m Eebrnary, 1927, and the 
League set up a standing committee to carry out the 
programme of work outlined at the meeting * 

Tn the Punjab, the urgent importance of gnls’ education has 
been recognised m a Resolution issued by the Punjab 
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Government m February, 1928 The Resolution deals 
with all the aspects of girls’ education and states that 
“the light development of girls’ education is of urgent 
impoitanee to the well-being of the province, and ife 
may be urged that it is more important even than the 
piogiess of boys’ education The education of girls 
is bv no means an isolated problem as it is closely 
interwoven with the whole texture of national hfe 
It illiteracy is to be banished from the Punjab and if 
the education of bovs and girls m schools is to be 
biought mto harmonv with the conditions and circum- 
stances of the home, it is essential that the system 
of gills’ education should be both expanded and im- 
proved The education of a single girl means the 
uplifting of a whole family in a larger and wider sense 
than does the education of a single boy ” 

In the Cential Provinces, a committee of officials and non 
officials was appointed in November, 1926 The terms 
of reference of the committee included the improve- 
ment and extension of primary and secondary educa- 
tion for girls and the possibility of extending co- 
education at certain stages The committee submitted' 
a comprehensive report to Government incorporating 
many recommendations The general view of the 
committee is summarised in their statement that “the 
advancement of India is bound up with the education 
of girls and unless active measures are taken to farther 
their education and a public demand created, the 
general progress of the country must be impeded ” 

IIT — Obstacles to progress 


•<J 15 Conserva tism — The conservative attitude of parents m the 
past greatly Hindered progress Even educated fathers appear to 
have been primarily concerned with a utilitarian education for their 
sons and some have considered this type of education dangerous and 
unnecessary for girls Conservatism and prejudice are undoubtedly 
dying out, but there are still provinces and areas m which thev 
have to be overcome It is to be remembered ithat much of the 
prejudice m the past has been the prejudice against an education 
which has taken little account of the needs of the home and has 
seldom made provision for religious instruction of any kind 

^ 16 TheLTjUirdah.-Lsyst.arm — The * purdah ’ system which pie- 
vails all over Northern and North-Eastern India has also proved 
a gfenous obstacle, but we cannot believe that purdah m itself has 


actually prevented the educating of small girls Nowhere, except 
in very rare and isolated cases, are girls under the age of ten m 

Tvnrrln.'h ■fcTinnO'Ti mrmla in anmo nTranm>M nlvionf otro-n +/-, omoll mrlo 
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attending boys’ schools and to girls being taught by male teachers 
The influence of purdali, none^er, makes itself felt in other ways 
Foi a gill who is to enter puidah when still so soung formal school 
education is not always regarded as necessary The whole structure 
of a social system m which purdah is maintained militates against 
the wide-spread education of women 

17 Eply marriage — One of the most formidable obstacles m 
the way of 'progress m the past has been the early marriage age of 
guls m certain communities The Census figuies foi the year 1921 
show that m that year 2,230,000 girls were married under the 
age of ten and that 8J million girls, including 1^ million Muham- 
madan girls, were married under the age of fifteen In lecent 
yeais the age has been steadily advanced, but amongst certain 
classes eailv mamage still seriouslv mteiferes with 'the education 
and, particularly, the highei education of girls 

18 We have thought it necessary to draw piomment attention 
to these difficulties which have hindered the growth of girls’ 
education, but we do not suggest that there is anything inherent 
either m the Hindu or m the Muhammadan religion which militates 
against the education of women In fact, there were m India 
even m very eaily days many examples of women possessing wide 
knowledge, particularly of sacred and classical literature 


IV — Varying conditions in the different provinces 

19 In analysing the present state of guls’ education it must be 
kept m mind that conditions vary considerably from province to 
province, and that pi ogress is necessarily slower m lural than m 
urban aieas 

20 Burma — We discuss separately the conditions m Burma, 
because that province possesses characteristics peculiar to itself and 
almost unknown in other provinces The social conditions of the 
people, amongst the great majority of whom caste, puidah and 
early mamage do not exist, are favourable to a rapid development 
of girls’ education, and the social status of women has always per- 
mitted and encomaged learning amongst girls and independent 
careeis foi women The percentage of literacy (9 7) among women 
is four tunes as high as m any other province m India and the per- 
centage of the total female population under instruction is the 
highest in India (2 6) Co-education is common and meets 
with little opposition even m the higher stages 78 5 pel cent 
of the girls under instruction are at present reading m bojs’ 
schools In the lower stages the mapntv of the schools are 
leally mixed schools, since over one-third of the pupils reading 
the middle vernacular and primary schools, classified as boys 
schools, are girls Even at the high school stage there are moie 
gnls leading m boys’ schools than m girls’ schools The 
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successful working of co-education has been partly due to the com- 
mon practice of staffing the lower classes of primary and secondary 
schools by women teachers During our "visit to Burma we found 
that schools without women teachers were the exception rather than 
the mle In Bangoon University there is no special provision 
for women, hut 146 women aie leading m the men’s colleges Thus, 
social conditions present few obstacles to the progress of girls’ educa- 
tion It is disappointing, therefore, that there are only 166,000 
mrls leading m recognised institutions while the female population 
of school going age is over 900,000 A ranch larger provision of 
schools, tiamed'-teachers and inspecting staff is required 

21 Other provinces — Conditions are far more favourable to 
progiess in some piovmces than m others We give a brief 
analysis of the position m each of the provinces — 

In Madras, in the past, conservatism and prejudice were 
responsible for the slow progress m girls’ education , 
and social customs, such as early marriage among the 
higher castes, made difficult both the attendance of 
girls at school and the provision of women teachers 
In recent years conditions have been more favourable 
to a rapid adiaDce The purdah system is con- 
fined to a small section of the population, early 
marriage, though common, is not to be found amongst 
many large and important communities, co-education 
m the primary stage is not opposed by the majority 
of the people, and women teachers have been forth- 
coming m comparatively large numbers In conse- 
quence of these favourable conditions the foundations 
of a sound system of education have been laid and 
theie are indications of rapid progress in the future 
Approximately 300,000 girls, or 55 per cent of the 
total under instruction, are reading m boys’ schools, 
so that co-education on a large scale has proved success- 
ful Over 10,000 women teachers, of whom over 
7,000 are trained are working m the schools Five 
arts and two training colleges for women have been 
opened, in consequence of which ‘‘a lelatively good 
and increasing supply of tiamed women graduates is 
available and little difficulty is to be anticipated m 
obtaining the requisite supply of women teacheis of 
this grade to staff all secondary and training schools 
that may be opened in the future ” The women’s 
branch of the Inspectorate is entirely staffed by 
women and, though the number of inspecting officers 
is inadequate all girls’ schools, however remote they 
may be, are now inspected by women officers * 

* A "Report on the Development of "Women’s Education m the Madras "Prs 
sideney, 1*128, page 2 
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In Bombay, m the Presidency proper, conditions are specially 
favourable for an advance amongst the upper classes, 
among whom elementary and even secondary and uni- 
versity education for gills aie largely demanded 
Amongst the communities classified aB backward the 
outlook is not so hopeful and outside urban areas 
many difficulties have still to be oveicome Women 
teacheis aie available for work in the towns, but the 
number of those who aie willing or able to go out into 
the villages is very limited 
Co-education id the primary stage does not appear to 
be objected to, since over 68,000 girls are leading in 
boys’ primary schools Amongst the “advanced’' 
classes, co-education, even at the 'university stage, 
appaiently presents few difficulties since 449 women 
aie reading m the arts and professional colleges for 
men and theie are no recognised colleges for women 
m Bombay 

In Sind, where puidah is strictly observed above the age of 
twelve, conservatism, the absence of women teachers 
and the insistence on religious instruction are still 
obstacles, and the gills under instruction aie practi 
cally confined to the lowest pumary classes 

In Bengal, except m the big towns, the position is extremely 
depressing “ An overwhelming majority of girls, 
leave school aftei the first year and soon relapse into 
ignorance” * In spite of the very large number of 
girls’ schools only 17 per cent of the girls m Class I 
reach even Class II The girls’ primary schools aie 
mainly staffed by men and co-education has been so 
little lesorted to that only 14 per cent of the gills 
under mstiuction m all institutions are leading in 
boys’ schools In the high and university stages the 
Hindus have made some piogress, but among 
Muhammadans, who form the majority of the popula- 
tion, the higher education of women has scarcely 
begun 

In the United Piovmces, which has the lowest peicentage 
of girls under instruction of all the provinces, the posi- 
tion is fai fiom encouiagmg “ The distribution of 
literacy between the sexes is disquietmgly uneven, 
and social and economic forces accelerate the disparity 
fiom year to year While Government and 

piogiessive public opinion both recognise the problem, 
and me facing it, the tenacity of orthodox views, the 
conditions of public finances, the limited margin for 
further taxation and numerous social and economic 


Bengal Q R , page 81 * 
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obstacles hardly justify the hope that the breakdown 
oi female illiteracy will be a rapid process 

The girls ot school-going age in the provinces num- 
ber ovei three milkonj but the total number of girls 
under instruction m all classes of institutions is only 
119,000 Only 93,000 gnls aie leading in primaiy 
schools and of these the great mujonty are m Class 
I Co-education is not popular and laiely extends 
beyond Class II Women teachers in primary schools 
number only just over 2,000 and of these only 285 are 
tiamed Indications of real progress are to be found 
only in urban areas in which facilities for girls’ educa- 
tion are greater, the provision of women teachers is 
easier, and higher education now attracts a small 
number of advanced Hindus and Muhammadans 

In the Punjab, conditions are moie or less similar to those 
m the United Provinces While in the towns there 
aie hopeful signs of advance, even m higher educa- 
tion, m rural areas girls’ education is very back- 
ward The mam difficulties have been the conserva- 
tism of the people, the almost entire absence of co- 
education even at the lower piimary stage , the deaitk 
of women teachers, the scarcity of village schools, 
which is due very largely to the lack of sympathy on 
the part of local bodies , and the difficulty of providing 
sepaiate schools for the girls of different communi- 
ties m which instruction through the medium of the 
home language and rehgious instruction will be given 

In Bihar, in spite of the special efforts which have been made 
m recent years, conditions are still very unfavourable 
to progress m girls’ education “ The Reforms have 
made little impression on the social customs of the 
country, such as the purdah, that hamper female 
education, nor have they begun to bring about a wide 
spread realisation of its advantages, which ib a neces- 
sary preliminary to substantial piogress Trained 
women teachers are still scarce and though co-educa- 
tion under male teachers is advocated in some 
quarters, the objections to such an arrangement are 
strongly felt by large classes of the community ”f 

There are nearly two and a half million girls of school-going 
age in Bihar but only 116,000 girls are under instruc- 
tion m recognised institutions Of these over 110 000 

* Uni led Provinces Memoiondnm, page 137 

Bihar and ©rissa Special Memorandum, pane 216 
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are m pumaiy schools and aie almost entirely con- 
fined to the two lowest classes In higher education 
the province is exceptionally backward and only a few 
hundred pupils, mainly Indian Christians and Hindus, 
are to be found ahove the middle stage Tlieie aie, 
howevei, some s^gns of an awakening 
Ip the Central Pi ounces, the conditions are almost as diffi- 
cult as m Bihai and Orissa “ The fact is that in 
this province female education has still to struggle 
against apathy, amounting m ceitam rural districts 
to antipathy, bom of long-standing prejudice, 
social customs and conservatism Financial pressure, 
which makes the education of boys an economic 
necessity, letards the education of girls ”* Only in 
uiban aleas has any real piogiess been made As in 
other provinces the gieatest difficulty has been the 
piovision of teachers and m primary schools there are 
only S80 women teachers, of whom less than half are 
tiained Co-education has achieved some success but 
only at the lower pumary stage and mainly as the 
result of a system of bonuses to the teachers m boys’ 
schools who admit gnls The great majority of the 
girls under instruction nevei pioceed beyond Class IT 
and only 200 girls are leading above the middle stage, 
of whom only one is a Muhammadan 
In Assam, there are several hopeful signs Co-education has 
undoubtedly been successful at the primary stage and 
more girls are xeadmg in boys’ primary schools than 
m gnls’ pumaiy schools “ Boys’ schools continue 
to play an important part m the education of girls 
In the Hills co-education is geneial , m the plains it 
is not unusual m the case of little girls wheie there 
is no girls’ school for them to attend ”+ The number 
of girls reading above the middle stage has consider- 
ably mcieased m recent years and now includes over 
160 Hindus and 8 Muhammadans Five years pre- 
viously the total number of Indian girls above the 
middle stage was only 50 In view of the general 
backwardness and poverty of Assam and of the diffi- 
culty of piovidmg instruction foi the Hill tubes and 
aborigines, it is encouraging that the percentage of 
girls under instruction is higher than m the United 
Piovmees, the Punjab, Bihar or the Central Provinces 
V — Organisation and Control 

- 22 In all the provinces, girls’ education is under the adminis- 

trative control of the Dnector of Public Instruction But m three 

* Central Provinces Q R , page 8a 
t Assam Q R , page 7fl 



provinces, Madias, the Punjab and Bihau, the headquarters office- 
of the Education Department has been strengthened by the 
creation of a post of a deputy dnectress for guts’ education In 
the United Piovmces theie is a chief inspectress of guts’ education 
who, in addition to her inspection woik, advises the Directoi of 
Public Instruction on matteis concerning women’s education But 
li. the majority of the provinces the advice of a woman officer 
of experience is not available at headquarters If an extension of 
girls’ education is to be effective, lb is essential that, m all pro- 
vinces, the Dnectois of Public Instiuction should be assisted and 
advised by competent women officers m matters of policy as well 
as of administration Not only is it natuial that women them- 
selves should best understand the difficulties and needs of girls’ 
education, but m most provinces, owing to purdah and social 
custom, it is impossible for a male officer to have any intimate 
knowledge of Ithe conditions prevailing in the colleges and schools- 
undei lus charge 

The existence of inspectresses of schools, who may or may 
not be available at any moment of time to advise a Director 
of Public Instruction, is not m our opinion sufficient A woman 
officer of standing and expenenCe is necessary as a whole-time officer 
m the headquarters office to prepare plans and programmes for the 
expansion of girls’ education 

We were informed m evidence m Bombay that the absence 
of a woman officer at headquarters had not been felt and had not 
affected the progress ot gills’ education We hesitate to accept 
this view , for, while social conditions foi an advance are favourable, 
the progress has been comparatively slow in that province 

23 Representation of women on Boards — The absence of ade- 
quate representation of women on local bodies and other boards 
connected with the control of education is regrettable Madras 
stands almost alone with its representation of women on district 
boards and municipalities, on district educational councils, on 
secondary education boards and on managing bodies of publicly 
managed colleges and schools There are fom women elected on 
to the Bombay Corporation Even m Burma, where girls’ educa- 
tion is well advanced, no local authority has, as jet, a woman mem- 
ber 

We are not convinced that this state of affairs is due m all pio- 
vmces to the absence of suitable women for election or no min ation , 
and we think that if the example of Madras weie to be more widely 
followed, many of the difficulties of girls’ education relating to the 
provision of schools, the appointment of suitable teachers and +he 
adqption of satisfactory curricula would be more easily handled and 
overcome 

24 Special Boards. — Suggestions have been made, in some pio- 
vmces both by officials and non-officials, that there should be m 
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the districts “Committees of Management which shall consist 
entirely of women members and will aim at placing the control 
of girls’ schools under public management and in the hands 
of women”* or that special boards for girls’ education, particularly 
secondary education, should be established We are not m a posi- 
tion to discuss how these proposals should be carried into effect or 
what powers should be delegated to such committees or boards, 
but we think that m those provinces such as Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal and Burma whete the higher education of girls is com- 
paratively well advanced, a closei association of women with the 
control of girls’ education is desirable t In those provinces in 
which there are already statutory boards m control of secondary or 
primary education it should at least be possible to increase the num- 
ber of women lepresentatives on the boards or to make provision 
for the representation of women where none exists at present 
25 Inspection. — Adequate inspection is necessary not only to 
*ee that teachers do their work satisfactorily, but also to encourage 
and guide them , and m no branch of education is helpful inspection 
more needed than m the education of girls We have had occasion 
to pomt out the inadequacy of the inspecting agency for boys’ 
schools , the inadequacy is far greater for girls’ schools, as will be 
seen from the following Table — 

Table LXXV 


Number of women inspecting officers and number of primary schools 
for girls by provinces 



Number of women 

Number of reco g 

Province 

inspecting ofSoers | 

msed primary 


of all grades 1 

schools 

Madras 

32 ! 

3,399 

Bombay 

4 

i 1,535 

Bengal 

14 

14,(112 

United Provmoes 

12 

1 1,580 

Punjab 

14 

' 1,232 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

4 

0 

606 

2,790 

Central Prov nces 

fi 

334 

Assam 


409 

British India 

90 

| 26,982 


* Report on the Development of Women’s Education m Madras, page 15 
t The following passage illustrates the views of the Calcutta Umveisity Com 
mission on this matter — 

“ On all grounds, therefore, it seems to us to be of the first importance that, 
just as a Special Standing Committee on the education of girls should be con 
stituted to advise the Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education, so a 
special Board should be constituted m the Umversitv of Calcutta to organize the- 
provision. of more advanced education for women and to make proposals regard 
mg the adaptation of the University degree courses to the needs of women, subject 
to the approval of the academic authorities of the University We consider that 
such a Board should enjoy a substantial degree of autonomy ” Report, Volume IV, 
page 370 
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The figures show that, except m the Cential Provinces and 
possibly the Punjab, the nomen’s inspecting agency has been set 
an almost impossible task The average number of primary schools 
alone to be inspected by a woman officer is as follows — 


Madia? 10G 

Bombay 3S4 

Bengal 1,043 

United Provinces 131 

Punjab 08 

Burma 151 

Bihar and Orissa 310 

Central Provinces C5 

Assam tOj 


26 The same women’s inspecting staff has, moreovei, to in- 
spect a considerable numhei of hign schools, middle schools and tiam- 
mg classes "if these are added to the total number of schools to 
Os inspected, tho aveiage number of institutions per inspectress is 
as follows — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 


27 Takmg into account the greater difficulties of travel for 
women officers, it will be seen tnat the women’s inspecting staff 
m Bengal, Assam, Bombay, Burma, Bihai and the United Pro- 
vinces cannot in any circumstances cope with their work Por a 
total of 27,975 girls’ institutions (excluding the colleges) there were 
m 1927 only 99 mspectiesses altogether of all grades, an average of 
282 institutions per officer , ten years earlier the average was 285 
The progress is imperceptible In no province has an inspectress 
less than an average of 4,000 square miles to cover , m several she 
has over 8,000, in a few much more Even m Madras and m the 
Punjab it is extremely doubtful if the women’s inspecting staff can 
complete the inspection of all schools once m the year It is 
true that m certain provinces many of the primary schools for girls 
are inspected by the overworked inspectors of boys’ schools But 
the system has giave disadvantages, especially m India, where the 
presence of men m girls’ school is not usually welcomed 

We have pointed out how wide an aiea the women inspectors 
have to cover In some of the piovmces even the higher grade 
women officers aie not allowed fiist class travelling expenses and 
the necessary haidship and discomfort of their journeys is augmented 
by this fact The pay of women officers is also lower than the pay 
of the officers of the men’s Branch 

We have been much impressed with the evidence' which is 
almost universal, that inspectresses should torn widely, often m 
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difficult and not always safe places, and that their encouragement 
is much appreciated by the lonely girl teachers We take this 
occasion to place on record our smceie appreciation of the enthusi- 
asm and courage shown by many of these ladies m carrying 
out their most difficult and responsible tasks and to express a hope 
that a larger-minded and more generous recognition of their diffi- 
culties will be shown m the future 

28 A further increase m the inspecting agency is essential for 

the growth ot girls’ education We aie not piepared to agree to 
the view put foiward m Bombay that women inspectors are un- 
obtainable even for the subordinate agency A demand foi them 
would, we believe, produce the necessary supply within a reason- 
ably short time * 

VI — Colleges and Schools 

29 The Colleges — If iapid piogiess is to be made m girls’ 
education, it is evident that an essential prehmmaiy to advance is 
the provision of large numbeis of well-educated women who will 
be the leaders of public opinion and who will foim the lecruitmg 
giound for highly qualified women-doctois, teachers, supervisor, 
etc , and therefoie progiess m high schools and colleges is doubly 
unpoitant 

30 The following Table shows the number of aits colleges for 
women and the number of women reading in arts colleges, by pio- 
vmces, m 1922 and 1927 — 

Table LXXVI 


Number of aits colleges for women, and number of women m arts 
colleges for men and women — 1922 and 1927 


Province, 

Arts colleges fot 
women 

Number of women 
m arts colleges 
for men and 
women 


1022 

1027 

1922 

1027 

Madras 

4 

6 

384 

490 

Bombay 

Nil 

Nil 

179 

382 

Bengal 

4 

4 

204 

321 

United Provinces 

4 

5 t 

73 

133 

Punjab 

1 


36 

77 

Burma 

Nil 

Nil 

66 

138 

Bibar and Orissa 

1 

I 

12 

7 

Central Provinces 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

17 

Assam 

Nil 

Nil 

15 1 

4 

British India 

14 

10 

r^i 

1,933 # 


Of the nineteen arts colleges for women m 1927, five were main- 
tained by Government, twelve by missions And two by private 
agency 
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31 The total number of women leading in arts colleges is still 
veiy small, and consists veiy largely of Indian Christians In some 
provinces early steps weie taken to provide the necessary faci- 
lities foi the higher education of women In Madras , where condi- 
tions aie more favouiable than m othei provinces, the establishment 
of five aits colleges, two (fiist-giade) in the Presidency town and 
thiee (second-giade) in distnct headquaiteis, has lesulted m lapid 
development In the .total emolment of women’s colleges, all com- 
munities are represented, including 222 Indian Christians, 137 
Hindus, four Muhammadans and two from the depressed classes In 
the United Provinces, there aie three colleges for women, one (first- 
grade) at Allahabad, one (first-grade) at Lucknow, and one (second- 
grade) at Benares The total number of students includes fifty 
Indian Christians forty-eight Hindus and ten Muhammadans In 
Bengal, there aie three first-giade colleges m Calcutta and an inter- 
mediate college at Dacca The enrolment includes 61 Indian 
Christians but only five Muhammadans The colleges in Calcutta 
are well attended and the Bethune College, a Government institu- 
tion, is oveicrowded In the Punjab, both the colleges are located 
alt Lahore and are first-giade institutions The total number of 
women students mcludes thirty-three Hindus, twenty-two Indian 
Christians, twelve Muhammadans and seven Sikhs The figures 
in these provinces indicate that after the establishment ot‘ colleges 
v\ omen came forward in spite of difficulties and restrictions m en- 
couraging numbeis 

In Bombay and Burma, collegiate education has made a striking 
advance, in spite of there being no separate institutions for women 
In the former provmce, there are 382 women students, of whom 
241 are Indian Christians, 168 are Hindus, 99 are Parsis, but only 
one is a Muhammadan The Women’s University at Poona, which’ 
owes much to the devotion of Professor Karve, has three affiliated 
institutions situated at Poona, Baioda and Ahmedabad, with a total 
emolment of forty women This university has done good work 
for the higher education of women m the Bombay Presidency But 
the absence of the recognition of its degiees has naturally influenced 
the size of its colleges We understand that the absence of recogni- 
tion has only been due to an anxiety on the part of the university 
to avoid control over the curricula and conditions of examinations 
in the colleges It might be argued that social conditions m these 
two piovmoes render separate colleges unnecessary but, m view 
of the experience of Madras, it is piobable that the establishment 
of separate colleges would stimulate an even greater advance 

„ The position m Bihar, the Central Provinces and Assam is not 
encouraging In Bihar, there is only an intermediate college, at 
Cuttack, and its enrolment has fallen from twelve to seven In 
the Central Provinces, there is no separate college for women, But’ 
the number of women reading m men’s colleges has advanced from 
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two to seventeen No progress can be recorded m Assam, though 
several gills from, that province are leading m Bengal colleges 

32 The total number of women receiving collegiate education is 
very small and the numbei leading m professional colleges is even 
smaller Theie is only a single women’s medical college m all 
India, the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi, and theie are 
only a few medical schools for women In the career of medicine 
there is an almost boundless spheie of useful activty foi trained 
women, but the total numbei of women m medical colleges m 1927 
was only 204 and m medical schools 426 Of the 204 m colleges, 
67 were leading at Delhi, 57 m Bombay, 55 in Madras, 22 m 
Bengal, two in Burma and one m the United Provinces 

The fact that nine women were reading in IiW colleges is 
a significant indication of the change m outlook which is helping 
the cause of women’” education As many as five provinces, 
Madras, Bombay, Parma, Assam and the United Provinces had 
■one woman or more reading law 

33 Secondary Schools — The following Tables show the number 
of secondary schools for girls and the number of pupils in them m 
1922 and 1927 — 


Table LXXYIL 

Number of high schools for girls and enrolment, 1922 and 1927 
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Table LXXVIII 


Number of middle schools for guls and enrolment, 1922 and 1927 . 



34 The figures m these Tables may easily give an exaggerated 
impiession of the numbei of guls who are receiving higher educa- 
tion as they include the very large number of guls who aie reading 
m the primary departments of these schools In 15)27, out of the 
138,406 pupils m guls’ secondary schools, 98,675 were in the pn- 
maiy stage, 32,961 were m the middle stage and only 6,770 were 
m the high stage Of the total in the high stage, 2,446 were 
Hindus, 1,879 Indian Christians, 846 Parsees and 143 Muham- 
madans 

The following Table shows the numbei of pupils m the middle 
and high stages of girls’ secondary schools m 1927, and indicates 
that, in the United Provinces, Bihar and the Punjab in particular, 
veiy few girls reach the high stage — 

Table LXXIX 


Enrolment in girls' secondary schools m 1927 


Provmo9 

Total m 
secondarv 
schools 

Total in 
middle 

Total m 
high 
stage. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bibar and Orissa 

Central Provinces 

Assam .. 

17,612 

12,930 

17,493 

26,923 

20,609 

19,729 

4,488 

6,934 

4,101 

9,083 

10,692 

2,287 

2,807 

2,879 

3,303 

686 

1,420 

670 

1,623 

2,278 

1,634 

303 

408 

073 

146 

183 

304 
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35 In all provinces the provision of secondary schools for girls 
is veiy limited and m most piovmces the secondary schools are con- 
fined to a few large towns It is significant that m the nine pro- 
vinces district boards maintain only two high schools (both in 
Madras) and only 34 middle schools, of which 26 are in the United 
Provinces 

In Madras, out of 99 secondaiy schools over 80 are located 
m municipalities and of the total number of pupils enrolled m 
secondaiy schools only 13 per cent aie readmg in rural areas 
Only one distuct board maintains high schools for girls and there 
are no middle schools for girls maintained by dibtriet boaids in 
the whole province “It is clear that district boards as a whole 
have shown little inclination to take part m the development of 
secondary education for girls ”* The gieat majority of privately 
managed secondary schools are also located m municipalities At 
the end of the quinquennium as many as five districts m the Piesi- 
dency were without a secondary school of any kind either m urban 
or rural anus In Bombay, no secondary schools for girls are 
maintained by district boards and as elsewhere the great majority 
of the 69 schools for Indian girls are located m municipalities In 
Bengal, there are only 19 high schools for Indian girls and m 
West Bengal, out of rune high schools, eight are m Calcutta City 
In the United Provinces, there are only eleven high schools for 
Indian girls, all m the larger towns The province has a large 
number of middle schools but the majority of them are lower 
middle schools “Most of the middle schools m uiban areas are well 
established, but this cannot he said of such schools m rural areas 
m a number of which a gieat rise or a gieat decline may occur m 
a single year **t In the Punjab, there are 13 high schools for 
Indian girls all situated in the larger municipalities and of the 88 
middle schools only foui are maintained by district boards 

All the high schools m Bihar, the Central Provinces, and 
Assam.,' are located m municipalities 

^ Thus it is clear fiom the above facts that while secondary educa- 
tion for girls has, m several provinces, been successfully developed 
in urban areas, the opportunities for higher education afforded to 
the girls m the smaller towns and rural areas are extremely lim ited 

36 Primary Schools —The following Table shows the number 
■of gills’ primary schools and then enrolment m 1922 and 1927 


* A Report on the Development of Women’s Education m the’Madras Preen 
denoy, 1928, page 48 

t United Provinces Q R , page 87. 
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Table LXXX 

Girls' primary schools and their enrolment 


Province, 

Institutions ' 

Pupils 

1922 

1027 

1922 

1927 

Madias 

2,610 

3,309 

174,124 

229,062 

Bombay 

1,462 

1,631 

106,406 

133,518 

Bengal 

1 °,1 62 

11,612 

270 i 843_ 

341,950 

United Province-- , 

1,344 

1 1,680 

.46,203- 

- 64,613 

Punjab 

1,048 

1,232 

47,633 

61,480 

Burma . 

679 

606 

27,960 

31,171 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,608 

2,790 

68,622 

06,009 

Central Provinces 

326 

334 

18,347 

21,027 

Assam 

343 

409 

10,611 

13,772 

British India 

22,636 

26,682 

767,014 

966,214 


37 Wlnle in urban aieas primaiy education is extensive, m 
rural areas it is generally limited and inefficient In Madras, there 
aie over 700 schools m municipalities and approximately 2,600 
in rural areas But the schools m the municipalities contain one- 
third of the total number of girls in all primary schools In Bengal, 
the great majority of schools are m ruial areas, but over *13,000 
are smgle-teachei schools with only three standaids m which little 
effective instiuction can be expected Many of the rural schools 
are not m fact separate schools at all, but only classes m boys' 
schools opened by teachers who desire to earn small additional 
grants In Bombay, girls’ education has spread only m small 
measure outside the towns Of the total of 1,535 primary schools 
only 674 are maintained by district boards and over 5Q0 are 
maintained by municipalities In Bihar, as m Bengal, a large 
number of the rural primary schools are smgle-teachei thiee class 
schools and cannot be considered satisfactory 


J 


38 Tables have already been given m another chapter which 


indicate the large extent of wastage and stagnation among pupils 
tu girls’ schools Of every 100 pupils m Class I of girls’ schools m 
1922-23, only 30 were m Class II m 1923-24, only 16 m Class 

O* rvnl-n- in m Hlnco TT7 in 1QO« Oft 
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1922-23 proceeded no further An even gieater proportion of the 
pupils are m Glass I in girls’ schools than m boys’ schools Nearly 
7 out of 11 of all the pupils m every type and grade of recognised 
institution for girls and women were in Class I m 1926-27 
Tuo- thirds of the pupils who attend girls’ schools go to school only 
foi a year and have no chance of becoming literate Foi each 
primary school for girls (including the primary departments of 
secondaiy schools) there were m 192G-27 only two pupils on the 
average m Glass TV and little more than one m Class V 

■' 39 The wastage, immense m boys’ schools, is still greater m 

girls’ schools, and the .girls’ schools produce _ajmuch smaller pro- 
portian-of-hterates The reasons for this appear to be the eailier 
withdiawakoi-gnls from schools, the absence of women teachers 
and the jp eater inefficiency ot many of the schools Assuming 
(what may be held to be approximately true) that only pupils who 
leach Cla^s IY attain even temporary literacy, we find that less 
than sixty thousand pupils become literate m girls’ schools every 
year But, if all the girls actually m Class I m 1927 could be 
kept at school for five years, and the same continuity were main- 
tained in all the classes, theie would be one-tlmd of the total 
female school-going population at school at the end of that period 

40 The following Table shows the number of pupils m Class 
IY of guls’ schools m the nine larger provinces — 

Table LXXXI 


A Jumbo of pupils in 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 


Class JV of gills' schools by provinces 
19,087 
16,139 

. . . 4,326 

s 3,656 


Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 

British India 


6,130 

3,037 

1,250 

2,505 

1,020 

58,054 


Of these pupils, Madras and Bombay alone contribute three-fifths 
The wastage is greatest in those provinces wheie the majority of 
the pumary schools are schools with only three classes In Bengal 
the 14,600 primary schools for girls yield only 4,300 pupils m Class 
IY , i e , it takes three schools to produce one potential girl literate 
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a year In 1927, there were m the Chittagong division of Bengal 
84,065 gills m Class I, but only 4,042 m classes II, III and IV 
together 

41 Co-education — The following Table shows the percentage 
of girls under instruction who are leading in boys’ schools — 

Table LXXXII 

Percentage of girls under instruction reading in boys’ schools by 
provinces 


Madras 65 5 

Bombay » 34 8 

Bengal 14 4 

United Provinces . 33 3 

Punjab 8 1 

Burma 78 5 

Bibar and Orissa SO 8 

Central Provinces 35 7 

Assam 52 4 


Co-education is extensive only in Burma, Madras and Assam 
In Bengal, which has the laigest provision of girls’ schools and m 
the United Piovmces and Bihar, where co-education is confined to 
under 40 per cent, of the girls under instruction, the gills’ schools 
are not only madequately staffed but almost entirely ineffective in 
their results 

42 In the absence of the requisite number of women 
teachers, the opening of large numbers of separate primary 
and lower pumary schools for girls has not m most ‘pro- 
vinces materially advanced girls’ education On_the other hand, 
in spite of obvious difficulties connected with a system of co-educa- 
tion, co-education has done much to promote the growth of girls’ 
education m the provinces in which it exists Opinion appears to 
be sharply divided as to the possibility or desirability of adopting 
or extending the system of co-education Even m Burma, where 
co-education exists much above the primary stage, there is a strong 
demand for more separate girls’ schools In Madras, a recent 
^conference of women officers agreed “that co-education was not 
objected to by the backwaid classes oi by the educationally 
advanced, but that there was a strong feeling against it in the 
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middle classes and that, as it was amongst this class that most 
rapid piogress could be made at present, co-education on any 
considerable scale could not be introduced effectively now” * 
In the Punjab, co-education has been experimented with on a 
very small scale, but progress has been slow In Bengal, it is 
difficult to judge u liethei co-education has not been popular or 
whether the opening of pnvately managed gnls’ schools, for 
reasons othei than educational, has been responsible toi the lack 
of girls m boys’ schools In the United Provinces, girls are allowed 
to attend boys’ schools up to the age of ten, but very few girls 
complete the primary course m boys’ schools and co-education 
•does not appear to be welcomed 

,v ^43 In the provinces m which efforts have been made to popula- 
rise co-education the mam difficulties have been that — 

( 1 ) there is a tendency m boys’ schools foi the girls, in 
the absence of women teacheis, to be neglected and 
that even wheie guls attend boys’ schools they leave 
much earlier m the primary stage than the girls who 
attend gnls’ schools, and 

( 11 ) m large villages the accommodation m boys’ schools is 
not large enough for the girls as well as the boys 
On the othei hand, one of the causes of the slow progress 
has been the fact that if separate provision is to be made for 
the great majonty of girls of school-going age, the numbei of 
additional schools (approximately 160,000) and of women 
teachers required is so great that provincial Governments and 
local bodies have naturally hesitated to embark on a policy of 
making full provision by means of separate schools There 
have been recent proposals m Madias which provide a hopeful 
line of advance for the future, combining where possible an 
advance by co-education with an advance by increased provision 
of separate schools It has been suggested that “m villages of 
less than 1,000 inhabitants in which there* will be less than 150 
pupils of school-age (both sexes) the maintenance of two separate 
schools would be unsound Horn an economic point of view and 
that until further progress has been made m women’s education 
the officers in the men’s ‘ranges’ should be directed to try to develop 
mixed schools m such places” * 

44 These suggestions, if applied to othei provinces in India, 
would both considerably reduce the extent of the provision required 
to brmg all gnls of school-going age under instruction and at the 
same time largely mciease the total enrolment of girls We ka\ e 
had little evidence that co-education m the primary stage is objected 

* A Raporfc on the Development of Women’s Education m the Madras Presi 
de noy, 1928, pages 22 and 23 
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to in rural aieas and tlieiefoie the remedy suggested m Madras- 
would appear to be piacticable 

45 The system of sepaiate schools in Bengal appears to ns noi 
to be justified either by the special needs of gnls or by its results 
The system is apparently the lesult neither of a desire to provide 
girls with education, noi of a special aveision to co-education, but 
of the uncontiolled expansion of ineffective “ venture” schools 

Smce the majonty ot the sepaiate gills’ schools m Bengal 
aie staffed by men teacheis, many of whom also teach m the local 
boys’ schools, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the girls, 
at least under the age of nine, might, with advantage, be reading 
m the hoys’ schools The gnls’ schools are evidently m no sense 
efficient institutions The following passage fiom the special 
Memorandum 'on the Giowth of Education in Bengal, illustrates 
tins point - 

“The gieat majonty of the piimaty schools are aided, 
either by local bodies 01 by Government, 01 by both 
They have been thus descnbed by the Inspectresses 
‘ These schools leceive Bs 1-8-0 to Es 3-0-0 per 
month, and with this giant the Pundit cannot be a 
whole-time one, as m most cases he has to teacli 
in a boys’ school and demotes two to three hours a 
day only to teaching girls Naturally all the consi- 
deration is reseived for the boys The schools are held 
m huts or cow-sheds, oi m dilapidated houses There 
is often no apparatus and no furmtuie, and children 
sit on mats and write with chalk on the floor Even 
when they come to school the children baldly learn 
am thing In many cases even after one year they 
have not learnt to read or write the alphabet ’ Such 
was the condition of the gieat majonty of primary 
gnls’ schools before the Eeforms and there has been 
little improvement since then, though it has been 
possible to add a rupee or two per month to the pay 
of the teacheis In general, we have a gloomy 

picture of the gills’ pnmaiy schools served by men 
teachers whose mam woik is looking after boys’ 
schools Children remain for one or perhaps two 
years, and receive little, if any, benefit from their 
schooling ”* 

46 The condition of the primaiy gnls’ schools m Bihar does 
not appear to be much better than m Bengal , and one of our 
witnesses gave the following picture of girls’ schools m the United' 
Provinces • — 

" ‘‘Most of the schools which are being maintained bv tEe 
Government for the primary education of girls are 
*AfemDranluoi page 29 
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vvoikmg in a wretclied condition m ivery respect. 
They are held m small hired and insanitary houses, 
wheie girls do not get sufficient space for their out- 
door games or lecreations. The mistresses employed 
me the most infeiioi type ot liteiate human beings 
They themselves have seldom lead beyond the fourth 
standaid of piimaiv education, aud are _ veiv low 
paid Many of the schools for gills m this province 
aie not schools of any zeal educational value The 
schools managed by the municipal boards and district 
hoards aie no better than the Government model 
schools ”* 

We leahse that the gills’ pnmaiy schools m other provinces 
aze not all of this kind, but unles* the separate pnmaiy girls’ schools 
in the piovmees where they aie inefficient, can be re-modelled, 
co-educational schools, m spite of the obvious difficulties, are 
pi efeiable 

47 Compulsion for Girls — Owing to social and othei causes, 
the compulsion of gnls to attend 'school presents very special diffi- 
culties and m consequence only m five provinces have girls been 
included .in, -the scope -of compulsory legislation In Madras, 
compulsion foi non-Muhammadan girls lias been introduced m two 
municipalities and m all the wards of the Madras Corporation A 
Madias official report states that “ no special difficulties have been 
expen enced m introducing compulsion for non-Muslim girls m any 
of the places m which it has been tried, although one of the munici- 
palities m which it has been introduced (Erode) is in one of the 
most backward distnets m girls’ education m the Presidency ”t 
In Bombay compulsion for non-Muhammadan girls has been intro- 
duced m two watds of the Bombay Municipality In the United 
Piovmees, the Cential Provinces and Assam, although the Acts 
piovide for the compulsion of girls, compulsion has not as yet been 
applied 

48 The spiead of literacy amongst men only will do little to 
secuie the atmospheie of an educated and enlightened home, and 
the existing dispantv between the 'social outlook of the man and 
the woman will only be increased National and social reasons 
all point to the necessity of adopting, wherever possible, the same 
policy foi bojs and foi girls, and we are satisfied that m many 
places public opinion strongly favours the application of compulsion 
to girls 

v 49 We shall discuss later the lapidi awakening among the 
women themselves and the manifest desire that m respect of 
emnculum and the age of attendance, etc , the schemes for xhe 
* Sheikh Abdullah, 1ILP 

fRepoit on the Development of Women’s Education m the Vlndras Presidency, 
paje 20 
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'development of gills’ education should be not less far-reaching than 
those for boys, although there may be differences of detail We 
recognise that owing to social and economic conditions compulsion 
foi gnls must necessarily be of slower growth than compulsion for 
boys, but we aie of opinion that m every geneial scheme of com- 
pulsion, m areas which aie favourable foi the development of gnls’ 
education, an attempt should be made to include at any late the 
majority of the gnls of school-gomg age m the scheme 

VII — Cuiriculum and training 

50 In recent yeais repeated demands have been made by re- 
presentative women’s associations for the differentiation of the 
curnculum m'gnls’ schools from that adopted in boys’ schools The 
fiist All-India Women’s Conference on Educational Reform, held 
at Poona in 1927, recommended that “alternative courses should 
be established to suit the needs of gnls who do not intend to take 
up college education— these to mclude the subjects of domestic 
science, fine aits, handicrafts and mdustn'es ’ Similar recom- 
mendations were made by the Bengal Women’s Educational Con- 
ference held m the same year, and a recent conference of women 
educational officeis m Madras has also suggested the inclusion in 
the final school examination couise of such subjects as drawing, 
handicrafts, music, etc 

51 Our evidence fuither shows that the special needs of girls 
m this legard have fortunately been leceiving consideration, and 
the Education Departments of most provinces have already recog- 
nised the need for variations m the cuincula to suit girls 

In primary schools separate optionals for girls are common In 
Madias lessons m health and household management are provided as 
optionals m the rules framed under the Elementary Education Act 
In Bombaij, domestic economy, needle work, nature-study and hand- 
work are optional subjects In Bengal, hygiene is compulsory, 
and either needle-work or drill is also compulsory Cooking is also 
-taught in many schools, and progress has been made m drawing, 
painting and clay modelling In Burma, needle-work is compul- 
sory, and the progress m needle-work m vernacular schools has been 
described as phenomenal In Bihar, spinning is compulsory and 
nature-study is optional In the Central Provinces, the curriculum 
includes sewing and physical exercise 

In secondary schools alternative courses are less common but 
m Madras domestic science is being taught m a number of schools, 
and recently there have been proposals for the inclusion in the 
-secondary school-leaving certificate course of such subjects as 
drawing, music, needle-work, and domestic science In Bombay, 
■domestic science is accepted as an equivalent for science for 
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matriculation purposes Natuie-study is also taken in several 
anglo-vemaculax schools In Bengal, vocal and instrumental music 
has been mtioduced into all the schools m West Bengal, and many 
schools are teaching drawing and embroideiy The syllabuses in. 
most schools also include hygiene, first-aid, and home-nursing 
and m some domestic science In the Punjab, training classes 
m domestic science aie held eveiy yeai by the Inspectress of 
Domestic Economy and consequently domestic science is being 
taught m many ot the schools m the province and in Delhi In 
huima, m anglo-veinacular high schools, domestic economy, 
needle- work, diess-makmg and hygiene are mam optionals, and 
drawing, singing, the theoiy of music, cookery and weaving are 
additional optionals Corn ses m domestic science have been pro- 
vided m some of the tiammg colleges and these might lie multiplied 

Little has so far beeu done to provide alternative courses in the- 
umveisities, but there aie couises m domestic economy, hygiene 
and child study in the Indian Women’s University at Poona, and 
m the Madias University music is now an optional subject tor 
women at the intermediate examination. 

\/ 52 In the foimulation of a cuinculum for girls’ schools theie are 
m most countues two aims manifest which aie not always recon- 
ciled The first is. the awn of-makmg the education of girls equal 
to that ot boys m eveiy respect, so that they may be able to attain 
all the educational distinctions open to men In many of the 
secondaiy schools for gills m India this aim is predominant The 
second- is the aim of fitting guls for the home and married life, 
while giving them at the same time a libeial education Both mma 
must be kept m mind There is a necessity that India should pro- 
duce uomeu who, altei leceiving the highest academic education, 
aie capable of inspecting and advising m the planning of women ’s' 
educat'd: of all grades On the other hand, the fact must be kepi 
m view that the oc ei whelming majonty of Indian girls are destined 
for married life 


53 We think that alternative courses should be piovided at 
the high school stage, and possibly at the intermediate stage, 
and ot a later stage m special institutions prepaung for a diploma' 
rather than a degree The umveisities and boards of secondary 
and intei mediate education might well go half-way to meet the 
gills’ schools in this matter by lecogmsing the value of the courses 
m domestic science, hvgiene, music, etc , for girls It is, m any 
case, most desnable that the high school couises for girls should 
not be entirely dominated by university i equipments devised for 
k#s 

' 54 To moral instruction we attach the greatest importance, 

though the difficulties of giving such instruction, apart from religious 
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teaching, aie well recognised But the lives and examples of gieut 
men and women of all countnes might well foim the basis of such 
instruction, which could piobably be given to all without oitendmg 
the lehgious convictions of any of the pupilb 

55 Physical Training and Medical Inspection.— Oui evidence 
shows that m lecent yeais theie has been much impiovement m 
the methods of physical cultuie adopted in gills' schools 


In Mach as, the Got eminent hate appomted a woman 
specialist m physical instruction who supervises 
physical ti ammg in the schools and conducts physical 
tiaimng classes foi teachers Regular medical inspec- 
tion is piovided m Government institutions In 
Bombay, physical tiaimng is compulsoiy m all 
naming institutions, and m Bombay city the Young 
Women’s Christian Association mamtams a physical 
tra inin g class foi women teacheis In Bengal, the 
Young Women’s Chnstian Association conducts a 
physical tiaimng class for teacheis and “regulai 
medical examination is now carried on m most schools 
in West Bengal, East Bengal lags sadly behind m 
-this matter ”* In Buima, physical tiainmg is com- 
pulsory m English high schools for girls In Bibar, 
theie is a peimanent lady school medical officei who 
conducts medical inspection in schools throughout the 
piovmce In the Central Provinces, medical inspec- 
tion is regulaily carried out m the anglo-vernacular 
schools and m the training schools 

56 Girl Guides — The development of physical training amongst 
girls has also been assisted by the Girl Guide movement which, 
though still in its infancy, appears to have become well-established 
m India In Madras and Bombay there are laige numbers of Gul 
Guide Companies and m British India as a whole theie aie nearly 
600 Companies and Flocks with an enrolment ot over 10,000 Guides 
and Blue Birds It is not only for the purpose of physical ti aim- 
ing that the Girl Guide movement is useful It has a good effect 
m developing character and m piomoting a cheerful and happy 
spirit m the schools 

J 57 School Buildings and Playgrounds. — The health and physical 
well-being of the pupils largely depends on the piovision of suitable 
accommodation and playing fields Our evidence shows that, 


Bengal Q. R , page 60, 
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though tlieie aie a number of laige schools with suitable accommo- 
dation and adequate plajgiounds, the condition of the schools 
geneially is not sat'sfactoi\ 

In Madias, while the accommodation of aided schools 
is m most cases good, “the accommodation of the 
majority of the Government schools has remained in- 
adequate and unsuitable” * 

In Bengal, most of the secondary schools are concent- 
rated m Calcutta and m consequence, “girls reqmnng 
lnghei education aie obhged to come to Calcutta 
To chaw guls away fiom the healthy open-air life of 
the country to the conditions of crowded city-hfe in 
Calcutta is an act of very doubtful wisdom Most of 
the Calcutta schools have very small play-giounds and 
can offer few facilities for exercise or games ” t In 
the United Provinces “the condition of board and 
aided [vernacular] school buildings is unsatisfactory ; 
few of these schools have buildings of their own ; most 
are badly housed, insanitary, lacking propei ventila- 
tion and lighting, and poorly equipped , little progress 
has been made, lack of funds being usually alleged as 
the reason ”J 


VIII — The Teachers 

58 One of the gieatest needs of the Indian educational system is 
-the need foi moie trained women teachers They are needed not 
only for the teaching of guls but foi that of little boys, since by 
general consent they are the best teacheis for the primary classes 
an all schools But m this chapter we confine ourselves to the need 
of women teacheis foi guls’ schools, primary and secondary In 
all the early stages women teacheis aie to be preferred to men 
This is not merely because women understand their own sex better 
and can deal with gills with more knowledge, tact and patience, 
but because a woman can entei mto more mtunate and informal 
relations with her pupils and can advise, stimulate and inspire m 
many ways not open to men But there is anothei reason for the 
prefeience of women teachers In the social conditions of India 
to-day a school staffed by women will inspire greater confidence 
in the parents and make them more ready to send their children 
to such schools If only as a measure of propaganda, the employ- 
ment of more women teachers m girls’ schools is desirable 
* Madras Q R , page 112. 
f Bengal Q B., page 66, 
t United Provinces Q R,, page 84, 
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59 The following Table gives the total number of trained women, 
teacheis foi all schools m the seveial piovmces — 

Table LXXXIII 

Numbei of women teachers and peicentage of trained teachers in all 
schools by provinces 

Province Total, Trained. 

Madras . - 10,472 7,297 

Bombay 4,495 2,363 

Bengal 5,203 1,019 

United Provinces 3,021 939 

Punjab 3,124 1,293 

Bihar and Orissa 1,487 480 

Burma 3,388 2,482 

Central Provinces 1,19S 608 

Assam 624 205 

British India . 34.S11 17,230 

Thus, Madias has more women teachers than Bombay and Bengal 
together , and Burma and Madias alone, of all the provinces, have 
a high proportion of tiamed teacheis The low percentages m 
Bengal and the United Provinces aie disturbing 

60 The following Table shows the numbei of successful women 
candidates at tiaimng examinations m 1927 


Percentage 
of trained 
teachers 

69 7 
62 3 
19 4 
25 9 
41 4 
32 7 
73 3 
60 0 
32 9 
49 5 


Table LXXXTV 


Number of successful women candidates at training examinations 
in 199.7 


Provmce 


Degree 


Secondary Vernaouiar 

Training Certificate^ 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal . 
United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

' Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


38 142 

7 

15 6 

27 

4 11 

. 2 


Madras is the only provmce which pioduces a fair number of tiamed 
women teachers of all grades Bengal, the United Provinces and 
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Bihai obviously So not as vet pioduce moie than a smalt fraction 
of the trained teachers required for their schools and population 


61 Teachers m Secondary Schools — The piovision of teachers 
m high and middle schools vanes greatly from province to province 
In Madias, where the position is geneially satisfactory, there are 
forty-three middle schools and fifty-six high schools (including 
European schools) The total number of women teachers in middle 
schools is 456, of whom 389 are trained, and m high schools there 
are 867 women teachers of whom as many as 690 are framed In 
one distnct, Malabar, “the supply of secondary grade women tea- 
cheis is m excess of the demand”,* but m other provinces there is a 
different story In Bombay, there are only 228 women teachers for 
the 48 high schools and only 82 for the 42 middle Schools In 
'Bengal, Ifche great majority ot the 574 high school women teachers 
are m European schools In the Central Provinces, the seven 
high schools together have only 27 women teachers In the 
United Provinces, and m the Punjab, conditions are somewhat 
better 


62 The training colleges tram teachers for secondary schools 
The following Table shows the number of training colleges for 
women m the provinces in 3927 and their enrolment — 


Province 


Colleges Students* 


Madras .. 2 41 

Bengal 3 41 

United Provinces 1 6 

Punjab 1 27 

British India , 7 115 

Five of these colleges are missionary institutions The provision 
of only seven training colleges for all India, of which five are located 
in two provinces, is most inadequate Even more depressing is the 
enrolment of only 115 students in these colleges The numbeis 
include 74 Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 24 Indian Christians, 
but only 15 Hindus and two Muhammadans In addition, 19 
women students were receiving training m men’s colleges If 
training colleges for women were opened m centres where conditions 
are favourable, such as Poona and Rangoon, more Indian women 
would be forthcoming foi higher training It is to be noted, first 
that the training colleges are intended mainly for graduates, and 
that the number of Hindu and Muhammadan women graduates is 
still very small, and secondly, that these colleges are mostly mis sion 
institutions m which it is difficult to provide facilities for purdah 
students 


♦Report on the Development of 
Presidency, page 58. 
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63 Teachers in Piimary Schools. — The following Table shows 
the numbei of women teachers working m primary schools m the 
se'veial piovmces — 


Table TjXXXV 

Nun, be j of women teachers and of trained teachers in primary 
schools by province t> 

Average 


Number 

of 

Province primary 

schools 
for girls 

Aladras " 3 399 

Bombay 1 635 

Bengal 14,613 

United Provinces 1,680 

Punjab 1,232 

Burma 606 

Bihai and Orissa 3 790 

Central Provinces 334 

Assam 409 

British India 26,6S2 


number of 

Number Percentage women 

of women of framed teachers per 
teaohers women primary 

teachers school 

for girls 

9,149 67 2 6 

4,174 64 2 7 

4,291 11 0 2 

2,097 Id 13 

1,987 31 1 b 

1,336 66 2 2 

1,241 24 0 a 

880 47 2 6 

422 23 10 

26,166 46 0 9 


In some provinces the average number of women teachers per girls’ 
school is m reality much lower than these figures suggest In 
Madras, for example, of the 9,140 women teachers only 6,372 are m 
girls’ schools, and m Bombay of the 4,174 women teachers only 
3,031 are m girls’ schools The remamdei m each province teach' 
m boys’ primary schools The dearth of women teachers is serious 
m the Uwted Provinces and Assam, and even more so in Bengal 
and Bihar 

64 The following Table shows the number of training schools 
for women and their enrolment m 1917 and 1927 — 


Table LXXXVI 


Number of training schools for women and enrolment m 1917 and 



1927 





Training Sohools 


Pupils 

Province 

1917 

1927. 

1917. 

1927. 

Aladras 

25 

37 

832 

1,831 

Bombay 

.. 17 

18 

713 

666 

Bengal 

.. io 

10 

141 

201 

United Provinces 

24 

34 

208 

316 

Punjab 

13 

12 

224 

445 

Burma 

4 

29 

176 

699 

Bihar and Orissa 

8 

11 

137 

180 

Central Provinces 

3 

6 

107 

22 S 

Assam 

. 2 

2 

27 

36 

— British India 

111 

166 

2,661 

4 664 


In 1927, 54 of the training schools were managed by Government 
and the majority of the remainder were under mission management 
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(55 One .of the mam causes of the shoitage of women teachers 
m piimaiy schools is the lack of adequate tiaimng facilities In 
Madras, “there is a very big demand for Hindu and Muhammadan 
v, omen teachers throughout the Presidency and the supply is com- 
paratively pool This is largely due, especially m the case of 
Hindus, to the lack of tiaimng facilities and to rhe small number 
of girls’ schools where the pupils can read for a sufficient length of 
time to qualify foi admission to training schools In places where 
facilities exist there is a comparatively good supply of such tea- 
chers ”* In the United Piovmces, where there aie ten tram mg 
classes pieparing for the vernacular teacher’s certificate, “theie is 
reported to be a great demand for admission to these clashes and 
each year applicant! have to be refused on account of want of accom- 
modation’’ f It is liaidly surprising that the supply of women tea- 
cheis is most inadequate m Bengal, Bihar and Asmara, for in Bengal, 
there aie over 14,000 primary gills’ schools (mostly three-class 
schools) but only ten tiaimng classes , in Bihai , there are neaily 
three thousand gnls’ pnmaiy schools (mostly thiee-class schools) 
but only eleven training classes, m Assam, there aie ovei four 
hundred gills’ pumary schools but only two tiaming classes 

The figuies for Bombay, Bengal and Assam are particularly dis- 
appointing In ten years these provinces seem to have made little 
effort to improve the facilities for training women teachers for pri- 
mary schools or to attract large) numbers into the institutions Of 
the total of 4,664 pupils under training only 1,763 were Hindus or 
Buddhists, as against 2,261 Indian Christians The enrolment of 
Muhammadans was 303 and that of Sikhs was 40 

Other provinces notably Madras, Burma and the Punjab, aie 
making a senous effoit to tackle this problem (though women’s 
education in the Punjab is veiy backward) It was a severe blow 
to the NoithWeat Prontiei Province when, m 1922, under the 
influence of the Inchcape Committee, a training class with pupils 
carefully chosen fiom the villages W'as closed before the tiaimng 
had been completed and without notice Some of the existing 
institutions are doing excellent woilc, but their number should be 
largely increased 

66 Another serious difficulty is that many women teachers, 
after being brought up and trained m the towns, cannot reasonably 
be expected to live alone m villages far from relations and friends 
While the Indian Christian women mainly work m the towns and 
m Government and mission schools, they cannot to any large extent 
work m the village schools where almost all the children belong to 
a different faith The Muham m adan schools especially require 
Muhammadan women as teachers , 

‘Report on. the Development of Women’s Education m the Madras Presidency, 
page 86 

•f United Provinces Q R , page H7 
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The experience of Burma and Madias has shown that this diffi- 
culty can be oveicoroe very largely if training schools, with hostels, 
are located m the lural centres, and if gills from the villages are 
trained there and sent back to work m their own or neiglibouimg 
villages Such tiammg schools as have been started m rural centres 
nave been well attended, and this indicates that the shortage of 
teackeis is not due to the disinclination of girls to come foiwaid for 
naming It is unfortunate, therefore, that the laige majoiitv ot 
these tiammg schools are located m the towns Even m Madias, 
out of thirty-five training schools for Indian women, thirty-two are 
located m municipalities, and only twenty-three out of 130 taluq 
board areas have tiammg schools situated at local centres In 
Bengal, out of ten training schools seven are m Calcutta, one is at 
Dacca, one at Krishnagar and one at Kahmpong With such a 
distribution of schools, little progress m the training of village women 
as teachers can be expected In Bombay, a better distribution of 
the fifteen institutions for the training of women teachers m pumaiy 
schools would improve the present situation since ‘ 'there is no dearth 
of fully qualified teacheis eithei for pnmaiy or secondary schools 
in the large centres The difficulty is to find women who are 
willing to serve m the villages ”* 

67 In order to secure a more adequate provision of women tea 
chers foi rural areas the Government of Madras has under considera- 
tion a scheme which deseives the attention of other provinces 
The scheme consists of a ten-year programme of expansion, and 
includes the opening of a hundred middle schools for girls, eighty 
ruial training classes for Hindu women, ten rural training classes 
for Muhammadan women and the provision of stipends "if these 
proposals are adopted, there is a great promise for the future, parti- 
cularly m a province which already has by far the largest number 
of trained women teachers m its primary girls’ schools 

We have dealt with the need for more rural training schools , 
hut there Is also an urgent need for the provision of more rural 
middle vernacular schools, in order to improve the quality and 
number of the candidates foi training This is an important 
featuie of the Madras scheme 

68 One of the mam difficulties which prevents women teachers 
from accepting employment m rural areas is the inadequacy of the 
pay offered An independent woman teacher needs satisfactory 
accommodation and has necessarily to provide for a conipanion or 
servant In this connexion, the Committee appointed m the Central 
Irovinces to enquire into the state of girls’ education recommended 
that “it is essential that the pay of women teachers should be suffi- 
cient to render them independent ” The Eeport on the Develop- 
menCof Women’s Education in the Madras Presidency has also em- 
phasised this point It states that “while women will come forward 

♦Boffihaj Qi R , page 165 
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as teachers fairly readily, given satisfactory conditions of service, 
they will not and cannot do so for the very low wages often paid 
to men teachers. It is well-known that, m addition to the salaries 
received by men teachers, they are also given gifts m the form of 
food or clothing by the parents of their pupils and can earn addi- 
tional money by giving private coaching Women teachers on the 
other hand cannot accept gifts, nor, because of their home duties, 
have they time to undertake outside coaching” * In most provinces 
the scales of pay and the rates of grant-m-aid for women teachers 
m primary schools are the same as foi men teachers and we have 
already pointed out how entirely inadequate is the average remu- 
neration of a teacher m a primary school t 

IX — Signs of progress 

'' 69 Onr survey of the figures relating to girls’ education has 

been somewhat depiessmg But theie are many features m the 
general picture to give encouragement for the future 

Theie are many admuable institutions foi the education 
of girls scattered over Bntish India, and there are signs of a 
general awakening to which the women themselves are contributing 
m no small measure Almost everywhere there are hopeful signs 
and good promise for future progress There has been a keen desire 
for education and knowledge on the part of the women, even m the 
provinces where purdah is most strong As a result, women belong- 
ing to all communities are realising not only the immediate need 
for the eiadication of well-recognised social evils but also the urgent 
desirability of educatmg their daughters, not necessarily for employ- 
ment 01 high scholarship, but at least to be more efficient as wives 
and educated motheis m then own homes 

The attitude of the public and parents m legard to early 
marriage has consideiably changed m recent years and the age 
of maniaga is gradually rising Moieover, legislation with a view 
to raise the age of marriage is under consideration 

70 The Madras leport on the development of women’s educa- 
tion states ‘‘There are, moreover, definite indications that there 
exists a real demand for further educational fa cilit ies for girls, 
and that if these are provided girls will come forward readily 
foi education ’ i 

An inspector of schools in the Bombay Presidency writes — 

” It is gratifying to note that the time when the education 
of girls had not only no supporters hut open enemies 
has gone by The stages of ridicule, apathy, indiffer- 
ence and criticism have been passed and the welcome 
stage of positive approval and encouragement is 
reached The need of education for girls along with 
*Lao cit , page 36 
t See Chapter IV, para 65 
%Loc at , f-nje 3 
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boys is now leeogmsed geneially It looks as if the 
day when the education of girls will be legarded as a 
sine qua non of national advancement is not far dis- 
tant ”* 

In Sind, where puidah has m the past been most striking 
the Inspector of Schools states that “the puidah is day by day 
decreasing and there is a geneial desne to educate girls, specially 
m cities and big towns ”t 

Even m the Punjab, wlieie the difficulties are perhaps 
the greatest, the last Quinquennial Review states that “very consi- 
derable advance has been made m the region of secondaiy schools 
and especially in those located in rnban areas There can be little 
doubt but that this form of education now makes a stiong appeal 
to the middle class population in the towns ”+ 

71 The Christian missionaries have done splendid pioneer work 
m the cause of women’s education and are carrying it on 
at eveiy stage, from the primary schools to medical schools 
and ai ts colleges Much educative propaganda woilr is also being 
done m the sphere of women's education by a number of private 
associations and Indian missions, and othei social and refoim oiga- 
rusations are to an mci easing extent supplementing the woik of 
Government and the Chustian missions 

We have already had occasion to lefer to the work of the 
Indian Women’s University at Poona and its associated institu- 
tions Excellent work is being done by such orgamsations as the 
Seva Sadan at Bombay, Poona and Madras — an association con- 
trolhng large numbers of night schools, adult classes, home classes 
and domestic aits classes for women In Bengal, the Punjab and 
other provinces, theie are many private and unrecognised associa- 
tions conductmg adult classes for women, maintaining widows’ 
homes and doing social work amongst the poorer classes of the 
community 

i 

1 72 Of late women’s activities have spread into the educational 
social, economical and pohtical spheres of hfe, and as a result of 
this there have been started m many provinces associations, clubs, 
homes for adult women's education, social service centres, health 
and welfare associations and rescue homes, mamly through the 
initiative and organismg efforts of public-spirited women 

All these activities have necessarily infused a new spirit among 
educated women and have widened their outlook The new 
movement has received fresh impetus from the All-India Confer- 
ences of Women, which have now become annual functions and 

♦Bombay Q R page 137 
tBombav Q E„ page 138 
fPunjab Q R,, page 94 
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whi.cn are attended by large numbers of women delegates from 
every province The delegates on then return to then provinces 
are keeping alive the interest of women m their educational needs 
by the holding of meetings and by explaining the aims and objects 
ot the All-India Conferences A result, therefoie, of these confer- 
ences has been that an extensive propaganda on educational and 
social reform matters has been earned on m most provinces by local 
organisations 

There are indications that the Indian women’s demands and 
aspirations to participate m the wider social and public activities 
ot the country are everywhere leceivmg consideration and the rare 
opportunities which have been given so far to women on legislative 
bodies and local bodies have been nsed already to assist m the 
removal of social evils 

N 73 Deliberate and unremitting efforts to overcome the obstacles, 
the formulation of policy with careful adjustment of means to ends, 
and a generous provision of money, institutions and personnel to 
make up for lost time — these are clearly indicated as the mam 
tasks of the immediate future Nor can success be attained without 
the closer association and co-operation of women themselves which 
aie now available m growing measure The whole case for women’s 
education rests on the claim that education is not the privilege of 
one sex, but equally the right of both, and that neither one sex nor 
the other can advance by itself without a strain on the social and 
national sjstem and injury to itself The time has come to redress 
the balance, and we believe that the difficulties in the way of 
women’s education aie beginning to lose theur force and the oppor- 
tunity has amved for a gieat new advance We are definitely of 
opinion that, m the interest of the advance of Indian education as 
a whole, pnonty should now be given to the claims of girls’ educa- 
tion m every scheme of expansion 
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Educational institutions provided for or by special 
communities. The need for unity 

1 It is a part of our task to review the growth of education 
among those communities which are regarded as educationally 
backward, and also to deal with schools which have been provided 
either for or by certain communities 

f 2 From the tune of the Hunter Commission in 1882 
until the present dav, Government has deliberately and success- 
fully pursued the policy of encouraging private effort m education 
Tim pnvate effort has been of various kinds , the effort of various 
communities, of missionary and othei philanthropic associations, 
and of individuals The educational institutions which have 
resulted fiom these effoits have necessarily been shaped by the 
special convictions of those to whom they owe then ongm, and by 
the needs of the communities for which they are primarily intended 
Manv of these institutions have been pioneers m the way of educa- 
tional piogieBs They have rendered and are rendering indispens- 
able services to India 

3 We shall deal in subsequent chapters with the needs of 
Muhammadans, the depressed classes, Anglo-Indians and certam 
other communities, and with the special institutions which have 
been piovided to meet their needs 

4 In dealing with this subject we are confronted immediately 
with the question whether the present educational system of India 
is such as to promote a spirit of unity and co-operation among the 
several communities or the reverse 

5 We shall see that under the influences to which we have 
referred, aggregate schools have sprung up in India m large num- 
bers It will be admitted that any educational system which trains 
large numbers of pupils of the several communities m segregate 
schools and colleges, often from the lowest to the highest stage 
of education, may accentuate racial and communal differences and 
piove an obstacle to the attainment of unity , and many wiTl feel 
that the aim should be rather to break down barriers which now 
exist between classes and communities by bringing together as 
many pupils as possible mto common or ‘mixed’ schools and 
colleges, in which they can live and work side by side These 
‘mixed’ schools might be either publicly managed institutions or 
privately managed institutions in which the management and staff 
are representative of the different interests connected with them 
We do not suggest that it is possible at the present time or, for 
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reasons that we shall give, desirable that the whole educational 
j system of India should be framed on these lines We only wish 
/Jto emphasise the view that the future educational policy should 
■’ k be directed towards umty and not towards separation 

6 Differences in language, — We are also aware of the fact that 
the large numbei of vernaculars and languages m India are a 
faarnei to unity, but feel at the same time that many of the diffi- 
culties are not insuperable We have had verj httle time in 
which to considei this difficult and complex problem, and are 
therefore extremely reluctant to offer opinions on the subject It 
has been impressed upon us, however, by many witnesses and by 
our leading of the Reviews and Memoranda that the Indian child, 
paiticulaily fhe Muhammadan, is gravely handicapped in his gene- 
lal studies by the practice of learning an excessively large number 
of languages concurrently , and we aie not convinced that this 
practice is essential Nor does it seem to us advisable to estabhsh 
sepai ate institutions merely m order to ensure that the teaching of 
certain languages or vernaculars shall be made available Nor 
example, it has been repieseDted to us that inadequate piovision 
is made for the teaching of Hindi m the ordinary schools m the 
Punjab, and this has been suggested as a reason for establishing 
separate schools with Hindi teaching in that province, but if the 
ntcessity exists it seems to us that provision foi such teaching could 
be made m the ordinary schools 

The difficult question of the medium of instruction in schools 
is one which we have also been unable to discuss It may be 
pointed out, howevei, that it is often possible to introduce bilingual 
teaching into a single school instead of instituting two schools with 
different media of instruction In the United Provinces, a depait- 
mental rule has recently been passed wheiebj admission to a 
normal school or training class depends on a candidate passing 
an examination in the second form of a vernacular , that is to say, 
if his mother tongue is Urdu, he must pass m Hindi, and vice 
versa This piactice might be considered m other provinces 

7 Growing spirit of comradeship — There are hopeful signs that 
the present day activities of school and college hfe are tending to 
mitigate the evils of disunion and to bring the children of all com- 
munities into close and co-operative contact The rapid develop- 
ment m lecent years of games and sports has brought large numbers 
of pupils from all communities into close association and friendly, 
rivalry and has fostered a new spirit of co-operation and under- 
standing The establishment of University Training Corps m 
many of the universities has evolved a spirit of co-operation and 
comradeship between the communities by the members being united 
m a special form of training for the common good 
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8 Boy Scouts. — Even more inspiring is the rapid and successful 
development of the Boy Scout movement m India, particularly in 
Bombay and the Punjab We are aware that this movement haB 
done noble work m many lands, but we doubt whether it has done 
gieatei service m any countiy than m India In the first place, it has 
given to thousands of Indian boys a means of healthy exercise 
and ot active enjoyment In the second place, it has instilled in 
many a desire for seivice and for helping the poor and the 
distressed And, m the third place, it has already been successful 
m transcending the nanow limits of race and community and m 
bringing the boys into an active partnership not only with each 
othei , but also with boys of other lands If, however, this admir- 
able spirit is to r continue and piosper, the movement must retain 
its fundamental ideal of unity We therefore deplore the tendency 
m some provinces to disrupt the movement into sepaiate and 
sectional scout associations 



CHAPTER IX. 

Education o£ Muhammadans. 

I — Quantitative giowth 

1 General Statistics — The following Tables summarise the 
geneial position of Muhammadan education — 

Table LXXXYI1 

Muhammadan pupils in different institutions by provinces. 
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Table LXXXVIII 

Muhammadan pupils and population with comparative percentages. 
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• Students in professional colleges are not Included 
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2 Increased Enrolment. — -It is clear fiom these Tables that 
the increase of enrolment of Muhammadans between, 1917 and 
1927 was both rapid and general In ten years, the number of 
pupils increased by 62 6 per cent or almost a million The 
ratio of pupils to the total Muhammadan population mcreased 
from 3 2 to 4 7 per cent while the ratio of pupils of all races 
and creeds to the total population only increased from 3 1 to 
4 3 per cent The proportion of Muhammadans to the total 
population is only a little over 24 per cent , but the ratio of the 
increase of Muhammadan pupils to the total increase was over 
31 per cent ThuB, Muhammadan pupils are attending school m 
proportionately higher numbers than the pupils of all communities 
taken together In fact, even m 1917, the ratio of Muhammadan 
pupils to the total number of pupils was 23 2 per cent, and thus 
almost equal to the ratio of the Muhammadan population to the 
total population, 23 5 per cent In 1927, the fust ratio was 25 3 
per cent and was sightly higher than the second, 24 1 per cent 
In the matter of enrolment, therefoie, Muhammadans are no longer 
behind the rest of the country and are steadily forging ahead 

3 Stages of instruction.— The great majority of Muhammadan 
pupils, however, aie m the primary stage There were, m 1927, 
2,304,085 Muhammadan pupils at the pnmary stage or 24 9 per 
cent of the total number of pupils But even at the primary 
stage the position is unsatisfactoiy Wastage among Muham- 
madans is appreciably greater than the general wastage m schools 
In Glass I, Muhammadans form 28 4 per cent of the total , in 
Class V they form only 17 per cent of the total 

In '1927, there were in the middle stage 101,336 pupilB, oi only 
16 pei cent of the total number in that stage In the high stage 
the number was only 31,952 or 13 5 per cent, of the total In 
colleges and universities it was only 10,787 or less than 13 per 
cent of the total But it is to be pointed out that during the last 
five years there was an increase of 3,861 or about 66 per cent at 
the collegiate stage 


While, therefore, at the bottom of the educational ladder, 
Muhammadans are to be found m numbers more than proportion- 
ate to their population, they quicMy lose their advantage, and at 
every higher stage more and more drop out 


4 Girls.— The tendency to drop out as the higher stages are 
approached is even more marked m the education of Muhammadan 
’ ^ ere were 234,328 girls m recognised institutions, 
f , 3te 1927 ' «•» assure for girls alone 

^ 0t available, but there were 312,704 Muhammadan pupils m 
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m&titutions for gnls, or 28 per cent of the whole But of these, 
251,531 were m Glass I, m which they formed 35 5 per cent of the 
total In Glass V, on the other hand, Muhammadan pupils m 
gnls’ schools numbered only 5 S psi cent of the total Although 
there weie 310,100 m the primary stage, theie weie only 1,669 m 
tne middle stage and only 143 in ,he high stage In the piiUiarj 
stage, Muhammadan gnls constit lted 29 1 pel cent , but m the 
middle only 5 1 pei cent , and m the high stage only 2 1 per cent 
of the total number of pupils Conservatism and purdah, the | 
obstacles m the way of Indian women generally, act with special \ 
force m the case of Muhammadans, and mainly account for the fact 
that.. the numbers m the higher stages are extremely small But 
the numbers are gradually increasing In 1917, there were onh 
six Muhammadan girls m arts colleges, m 1922 there were 25 , and 
m 1927, in women’s colleges alone, there weie 30 The fiist 
Muhammadan lady nndeigiaduate m Madras appealed m 1923, and 
m 1927 theie weie four In Bengal, the numbei of undergraduates 
increased m ten yeais lrom two to seven 

5 The Provinces. — The ratio of Muhammadan pupils to the 
total is less than the latio of the Muhammadan population to the 
total only in four piovmces, Bombay, Bengal, the Punjab and 
Assam, m Madras, the United Provinces, Bihar and the Central 
Piovmces, it is much higher — m the last, more than twice as 
great In Burma, the two latios are the same The ratio for 
Bombay xS influenced by Smd where Muhammadans are in 
a majority but aie very backward In every province where 
Muhammadans am m a mmontj, except m Assam, they are ahead 
of the average in enrolment but in Bengal and the Punjab where 
thei constitute a majonty, they aie slightly below the average 

In Madras, Muhammadans form 6 7 per cent of the popular 
tion, but 11 0 per cent of the pupils In 1927 the 
total number of Muhammadan pupils was 242,680, 
an mciease of 56 per cent in the quinquennium 
The numbers m arts colleges rose from 141 to 351, 
but still formed only 3 per cent of the total The 
proportion m the secondary stage was a little over 
5 per cent 

In Bombay Presidency proper (exclusive of Smd which is 
dealt with at the end of the chapter), Muhammadans 
form 8 6 per cent of the population and the Muham- 
madan pupils form 13 8 per cent of the total The 
community is far m advance of the ‘intermediate’ 
and ‘backward’ Hindus 16 8 per cent of the - 
‘advanced’ Hindus are at school, 5 0 per cent of the 
‘intermediate’ , 3 3 of the ‘backwaid’, and 10 2 of 'the 
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Muhammadans This is a highci figuie than for any 
other province But, as elsewhere, m secondaiy and 
higher education, Muhammadans are still a long way 
behind the * advanced ’ Hindus 

Ti"o total number of Muhammadan students m colleges 
in tne Bombay Pi e si dene / as a whole rose from 215 in 
1917 to 450 in 1927, and the pupils in secondaiy 
‘'Chools tiom 4,992 to 8,191, of whom 232 were girls 

In Bengal, Muhammadans iorm 54 per cent of the popula- 
tion and 51 3 pei cent of the total number of pupils 

, Heie again also, the increase has been mainly m the 
pirmary stage where, m five years, the numbers have 
grown by over 200,000 While Muhammadans toini 
51 4 per cent of the pupils m the primary stage, m 
the middle stage they foim only 19 3 per cent and m 
the high stage only 15 5 per cent There has, how- 
ever , been mailced giowth m the number of Muham 
madans attending aits and piofessional colleges as the 
following Table shows — 


— 

Tn umvers 
ties and. arts 
colleges 

Percentage 

of Muham 
madan 
students to 
all 

students 

In profes 
sional col- 
leges 

Percentage 

ratio 

of Muham 
madan 
students to 
all 

students 

1117 

1,639 

89 

303 

7 34 

1922 

2,175 

12 8 

410 

0 6 

1927 

3,419 

14 2 

886 

14 06 


If the numbei of Muhammadan students m colleges 
were proportionate to the Muhammadan population the 
percentage would be four times as great The girls 
are much more backward than the boys m the higher 
stages Of the 226,031 Muhammadan girls in schools 
and colleges, only a mmute fraction are reading above 
the primary stage and more than rune out of ten are 
in Class I 

In the Untied Provinces, Muhammadans form 14 3 per cent / 
of the population, but 18 1 per cent of the pupils 
The educational position of the community is, how- 
ever, even more remarkable than this figure suggests, 
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for the boys are even more prominent m the higher 
than ihe lower stages 



Percentage i atio 
pupils t 

of Muhammadan 


1 1 institutions 


In institutions 
for 

females 

Prim' iy stage 

lb 0 


16 2 

Middle stage 

loo 


57 

High stage 

17 9 


3 b 

Col'egiats stage 

141 


S 0 


The high propoition m the higher stages in the United 
Provinces is, no doubt due largely to the Muslim 
Umveisity of Aligarh In the higher education of 
■women, the Muhammadans m the piovmce are little 
moie advanced than elsewhere 

The Punjab has the highest latio of Muhammadans to 
the population, 55 3 per cent , of the pupils, they 
foim 50 per cent The percentages fall in the higher 
stages, but not to the same extent as m Bengal In 
the primary stage, m boys’ institutions they form 
52 6 per cent , in the middle stage 39 4, m the high 
stage 29 9, m aits colleges 24 7 But there are two 
noteworthy features in the Punjab , first, the remaik- 
able general growth m Muhammadan education during 
the last decade, and, secondly, the comparatively ad- 
vanced position of girls’ education among Muham- 
madans as compared with that of other provinces 
The total number of Muhammadan pupils in recognised 
institutions m 1917 was only 159,791, in 1922 it had 
mci eased to 226,161 , but an the next five years, it rose 
to 516,831 If progress can be maintained at this 
rate and pupils retained at school, the co mmuni ty m 
the Punjab will soon have no reason to complain of 
its educational backwardness 

In institutions for girls Muhammadans form about 26 
per cent of the pupils, and, while the majority ^re 
m the primary stage and especially m Class I, m the 
middle stage they still number about 17 per cent , m 
the high stage 12 per cent , ana m colleges more than 
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15 pex cent of the total But it has to be remembered 
that if the Muhammadan gills foirn a considerable 
pioportion of the total, women’s education geneially 
is m a veiy backward condition among all communities 
m the province, and the total numbei of girls under 
instruction is veiy small 

Tn Burma, Muhammadans aie proportionately less nume- 
lous than m any other provmce and form only 3 8 
pei cent of the population The peicentage of 
Muhammadan pupils is also 3 8 It is disappointing, 
however, that the numbei s mci eased so little between 
1917 and 1927, but this was mainly due to the Ehilafat 
movement m 1920-21 which withdrew about 5,000 
children from schools The numbei in arts colleges 
mci eased from 30 m 1922 to 75 m 1927, and m second- 
ary schools fiom 6,304 to 8,838 m the same penod 
The number of gills at school has grown considerably, 
from 3,999 m 1917 to 5,831 m 1927 

In Bihar, Muhammadans form 10 9 per cent of the popula- 
tion and 13 1 per cent of the pupils But, m the 
highei stages, while the numbeis are steadily increas- 
ing, the proportion to the total number of pupils is 
as steadily falling 


Year 

Number 
of Muhdn 

college 

stage 

Percent 
age ratio 
of Muhdn 
pupils 
: to total 
number 
of pupils 

Number 
of Muhdn 
pupils 
in high 
stage 

Percent 
age ratio 
of Muhdn ] 
pupils 1 
to total 
number 
ot pupils 
in high 
stage 

Number 
of Muhdn 

in si? le 

! Pei cent 

1 age ratio 
of Muhdn 
pupils 
to total 
number 
of pupils 

stage 

1921-22 

464 

18 8 

1,836 

12 6 

1,283 

8 1 

1926-27 

663 

14 8 

2,662 

119 

2,242 

7 3 


It will be seen that m the college and high stages the 
other classes of the population are gradually catchmg 
up the Muhammadans, but that the latter still stand 
above the average for the population as a whole 

Muhammadan girls under instruction are mainly con- 
fined to the lowest primary classes In Class I, thev 
form 28 per cent of the whole, a remarkably high 
figure, almost three times as high as the population 
percentage In Class HI, they still form about 20 
per cent , but m Class TV there are only 42 
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Muhammadan girls, 3 4 per cent of the whole. In the 
higher stages they scarcely appear at all 

In the Central Provinces , there are comparatively few 
Muhammadans, only a little over half a million, of 
whom almost half are m Berar In the province as 
a whole, they form only 4 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion , but m education they are exceptionally advanc- 
ed, having 9 5 per cent of the total number of pupils 
Nor aie these confined to the lower stages Even in 
the high stage, the Muhammadans in institutions for 
males form 8 6 per cent of the total But the educa- 
tion of Muhammadan girls practically ceasas with the 
lowest class, to which they contribute one pupil m 
seven There has, in fact, been a serious decrease in 
the number of girls at school m recent years, from 
4,765 m 1922 to 3,113 m 1927 

In Assam, Muhammadans form 29 per cent of the popula- 
tion and 25 9 per cent of the pupils The number of 
pupils fell from 51,718 m 1917 to 43,034 m 1922, but 
rose again to 63,483 m 1927 The proportion in the 
secondary stage, however, is stjdl comparatively small 
In the middle stage, the Muhammadan pupils form 
12 6 per cent , and in the high stage 13 2 per cent 
of the total The great majority of girls are, as else- 
where, m Class I In the middle stage, there are 
less than 50 and m the high stage fewer still 

11 — Means of encouragement 

K 6 The position of the Muhammadan community in Indicia 
peculiar in many lespects and some conspicuous features m the! 
existing system of Indian education are due either to the com-\ 
mumty’s msistence on certain pnnciples or to attempts on the part ' 
of Governments to give it special help 

The community is still educationally backwaid, though less 
than formally, and though for a considerable time past Governments 
have generally recognised the desnability of finding remedies for 
its backwardness, in the public mteiest It is a minority community 
in most of the provinces but in the social polity of India it is un- 
doubtedly the most important minority It has insisted on religious ; 
instruction, given by Muhammadans, as an integral element ml 
school education for Muhammadan pupils, and has attached great' 
importance to Arabic and Persian as classical languages of Islamic * 
religion and culture, and to Urdu as a linguistic bond of union 
among Muhammadans throughout India And it is on the whole! 

p 
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a poor community, consisting largely of cultivators and petty trades- 
men 

L These circumstances account for the fact that at the present 
ay— 

(a) provision for the education of many Muhammadans is 
made m segregate institutions , 

(b) special assistance is given to Muhammadan pupils by way 
of stipends, scholarships and fee remissions 

(c) special inspecting agencies for Muhammadan educational 
institutions have been estabhshed m a number of pro- 
vinces , and 

( d ) Reservations of different kinds are made either to secure 
the admission of Muhammadans to the ordinary educa- 
tional institutions or to secure the presence of an 
adequate number of Muhammadans on their teaching 
staffs 

^ 7 Although large numbers of Muhammadan pupils, especially 
in the Punjab, leceive their education in the ordinary institutions — 
primary schools, secondaiy schools and colleges — theie are m almost 
every province a large numbei of recognised segregate institutions 
which are intended to meet Muhammadan requirements In 1927, 
m Bengal, out of 1,109,237 Muhammadan pupils over 663,000 weie 
in segregate institutions In Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind) 
85,001 out of 120,912 Muhammadan pupils m primary schools were 
m segregate institutions In the United Provinces, out of the 
192,889 Muhammadan boys m primary schools 92,629 were m 
segregate institutions In Bihar, out of a total of 135,695 Muham- 
madan pupils m all institutions, 86,384 were reading m segregate 
priifiary schools 

I * Two classes of these segregate institutions may be distinguished 
■ — the ‘separate* institutions m which the courses aie the same as in 
/the ordinary schools, and the ‘ special ’ institutions m which the 
' courses differ considerably from those of the ordinary schools and 
include teaching in Islamic religion and culture 

^ 8 'Separate’ Institutions. — The ‘separate ’..institutions include 
Islamic colleges, which prepare for the ordinary examinations of a 
university, and Islamic secondary schools which prepare boys for 
the matriculation They include also the Islamia primary schools 
m the United Provinces, and primary schools in Madras, Bombay, 
Punjab, Burma and the Central Provinces These separate institu- 
tions are generally staffed and maintained by members of the 
_ Muhammadan community, but in some cases they are maintained 
by Government and local bodies In Bombay Presidency proper, 
these primary schools are of two lands, the Urdu- Vernacular 
schools, m which Urdu is used as the medium of instruction m 
all subjects, with the local vernacular, m addition, as an optional 
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subject , and the Vemacular-Urdu schools, m which all instruction is 
given in the local vernacular, with Uidu as a compulsory extra 
language In urban areas, nearly all the pupils attend the former 
type oi school, but m ruial areas 21,043 attend the foimer type and 
15,574 the latter type of school There is no religious teaching in 
these schools In Madras, the separate primary schools follow the 
•ordinary primary school course and more than half the number of 
the schools are managed by local bodies, the remamder being pri- 
vately managed institutions 

*'""9 ‘Special’ Institutions. — The institutions which we classify 
•as ‘special’ include Islamia intermediate colleges in Bengal, the 
high and junior madrasahB, which are mostly m Bengal, maktabs, 
mulla schools m Sind , and Koran schools 

The Islamia intermediate colleges in Bengal are “ institutions 
that aim at the same standard as the other intermediate colleges 
and lead the way to Islamic studies in Dacca University The 
colleges at Dacca and Chittagong are Government institutions , and 
that at Serajgunj, which acquired this status in 1923, is an aided 
institution” * The course includes English and the vernacular, 
and also Islamic studies In 1926 there were 119 students m these 
classes 

In recent years, attempts have been made to assimilate the couises 
of madrasahs to those of the ordinary schools In Bengal, ‘ ‘the high 
madrasahs are practically high schools on an Islamic basis, com 
bmmg rehgious and secular education Of the total number of 
seventeen, three aie managed by Government, ten are aided and 
the lest are unaided They are all undei the contiol of the Dacca 
Secondaiy [and Inteimediate] Board which is endeavouring to bring 
them ‘within the pale of the general educational scheme’ ”* 

In Bengal, “the junior madiasahs correspond to the middle 
English schools, but the course is heavier The pupils learn four 
languages, English, Bengali, Arabic and Urdu” * Owing to the 
heaviness of the course, Class VI of a junioi madrasah corresponds 
only to Class V of a middle English school, and thus a whole year 
is lost by the pupils 

In Bengal, the madrasahs are increasing m popularity During 
the last quinquennium, the number of these institutions increased 
from 337 to 538 , and the number of pupils from 25,036 to 50,999 

The maktabs , again, ars found mostly m Bengal, but also 
exist m fairly large numbers m Bihar and the United Provinces 
In Bengal, ‘‘a revised curriculum was introduced m 1925, \jhich 
brought the maktabs into line with the ordinary primary schools 
The chief difference is that books by Muslim autliois are generally 
* Bengal Q R , pages 73 and 7 1 



used as test-books and instruction is given in the reading of the 
Koran and in Islamic ritual The fact that both secular and 
religious subjects have to be taught makes it desirable to have two 
teachers Many maktabs, however, have only one” * In 
Bengal, one of the chief features of the last quinquennium was the 
spread of maktabs In 1921-22, there were 13,048 recognised 
maktabs with 368,645 pupils, m 1926-27, there were 19,919 recog- 
nised maktabs with 610,296 pupils 

10 The following Table shows, as far as it has been possible to 
ascertain, the total number of these ‘separate’ and ‘special’ institu- 
tions — 

Table LXXXIX 

'Separate' and ‘Special’ institutions for Muhammadans 



1 Separate 1 

* Special ’ 







institutions 

institutions 






Province 

i 

1 

Secondary schools 
or Madrasahs 

Primary schools or 
Islamia scboo's 

] 

1 1 
1 1 
3 

s 

i 

f! 

Other schools 

It 

<1 

P 

rs 

$ 

ll 

13 S 

Grand Total 

Madras . 

2 

„ 

3,166 


67 | 


12 1 

3,264 

783 

4,047 

Bombay 


13 

2,061 


1 

827 

39 

2,940 

808 

3,748 

Bengal . 

4t 

25 


538 

19,919 


6 j 

20,492 

804 

21,296 

United 

Provinces 

2 

18 

693 


2,294 



3,007 

Not 

3,007 

PunjabJ 

1 

65 

308 





374 

Do 

374 

Burma 


7 

178 




4 

189 

89 

278 

Bihar and 
Orissa 




. 

3,477 


14 

3,491 

280 

3,771 

Central 

Provinces 


37 

242 




1 

280 

23 

303 

Assam 




10 

102 



112 

205 

317 

Total 

9 

182 

6,648 

648 

25,859 ^ 

827 

1 ,a 

34,149 

2,992 

37,141 


~ • UJJC scjjaj.aie institutions are to De round mainly in Madras, 

Bombay and the United Provinces , and the ‘special’ institutions 
mamh m Bengal, Bihar and the United Piovmces, especially in 
Bengal It will be noticed that there are no ‘special’ institutions 
injhi? Punjab The institutions shown in the Table in column 8 
as other schools are mamlv training classes for teacheis 


* Bengal Q R , page 75 
t Includes three ‘ Special ’ institutions 
t Figures only approximate 
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11 Scholarships and reservation of school places. — The educa-V 
tion ot Muhammadans has been encouraged by the institution of] 
free scholarships, fee-remissions and scholarships reserved for Mu- 
hammadan pupils, and by the allotment of a definite proportion of 
seats where there is pressure for admission, especially m professional 
colleges A f§w examples will be sufficient to illustrate what has i 
been done 

In Madras, all poor Muhammadan pupils aie admitted at 
half fees into all recognised institutions and large 
numbeiB of special scholarships are reserved tor 
Muhammadans In the Central Provinces , apart from 
the general scholarships open to all classes, 19 scholar- 
ships of Rs 3 per mensem in middle schools and 16 of 
Rs 5 m high schools are reserved for Muhammadans 
In addition, a considerable pioportion of scholars living 
away from their parents or guardians receive an extra 
allowance , 90 stipends of the value of Rs 15 or Rs 16 
per mensem aie tenable xn the TJidu Normal School 
foi men at Amraoti In Bengal, m many public insti- 
tutions, 15 per cent of the Muhammadan pupils may 
be granted free studentships Between 1922 and 
1927, 30 scholarships of Rs 5, and numerous others of 
higher value, were created for Muhammadans 30 
per cent of the places m the Chittagong College are 
reserved for Muhammadan students and 25 per cent 
in the Bengal Engineering College and in the Ahsan- 
ullah School of Engineering, Dacca In Bombay 
proper, m Government professional colleges, 10 per 
cent of the seats are reserved for Muhammadans, m 
Government secondary bchools, 15 per cent In aits 
colleges, 42 scholarships of the value of Rs 20 are 
awarded to them , and for professional and technical 
education, there are 30 scholarships from Rs 25 to 
40 TJp to 22J per cent of the Muhammadan 
pupils m Government secondary schools may be 
exempted from fees and 637 scholarships of Rs 6 — 10 
have been sanctioned for them m the Presidency pro- 
per Muhammadan girls are admitted without the 
payment of fees into all district, local board and muni- 
cipal primary schools, and a number of special scholar- 
ships are reserved for Muhammadan girls reading in 
primary schools In Sind, Government provide 12 
scholarships of Rs 30 each for Muhammadans m arts 
colleges , and 30 per cent of the students are admitted 
free m Government high schools Por secondary 
pupils, 700 scholarships varying from Rs 10— - 
Rs 12-8-0 are provided 
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All this is m addition to the stipends and scholarships which are 
supplied from the income of private endowments', r some of which 
aie very ex ten sue like the Mohsm Fund m Bengal and the Kazi 
Shahbuddm Scholarship Fund on Bombay 

12 Inspectors, and teachers. — In most provinces Government 
have appointed special inspectors for the supervision and stimula- 
tion of Muhammadan education In Madras, there is a special 
assistant to the District Educational Officer for Malabar who has 
charge of Mappilla (Moplah) education, and there are a number 
of special deputy inspectors for Muhammadan schools In Sind, 
a special staff is maintained for the mulla schools, consistmg of 
thiee deputy inspectors and nine assistants In Bengal, the five 
assistant inspectors foi Muhammadan education and the inspecting 
maulvis aie under the immediate control of the Assistant Director 
for Muhammadan education, who advises the Director on all matters 
connected with the education of Muhammadans In the United 
Provinces, there is an inspector of Muhammadan schools and m 
every division except one there is a deputy inspector who specially 
concerns himself with Islamia and Muhammadan primary schools 
In Burma, there are deputy inspectors for Muhammadan schools 
In Bihar, theie aie a superintendent of Islamic studies, five special 
inspecting officers and 21 inspecting maulvis In Assam, there is a 
special deputy mspectoi for Muhammadan education All these 
are concerned wholly or pumanly with the supervision of the 
institutions intended for Muhammadan pupils 

I , 13 In some provinces, m order to secure a fair balance between 
’ the different communities, Government have laid down general rules 
prescribing a minimum proportion of Government educational (and 
other) posts to he held by Muhammadans Thus, m the Central 
Provinces, five posts of deputy inspector and two of assistant inspec- 
tor are held bv Muhammadans In Bihar, there are six Muham- 
madan distncr inspectors, six depntv inspectors and 36 sub-inspec- 
tors In the United Provinces, 25 pei cent, of the deputy inspectors 
and 33 per cent of the sub-deputy inspectors are Muhammadans, 
although the co mm unity form only 14 3 per cent of the population 
In the Provincial Educational Service of this province, they number 
15 per cent , m the Subordinate Service 15 per cent In Bengal, m 
Government secondary schools, the Muhammadan teachers com- 
pose 31 8 per cent of the total and Muhammadans form 47 3 per 
cent of the inspecting staff In Madras, three of the district 
educational officers and 23 of the deputy and iumor deputy inspec- 
tors are Muhammadans There are also 161 Muhammadans on the 
staffs of Government colleges, secondary schools and training 
schools 

14 In Bombay and Smd, out of 34,611 teachers in primary 
schools 3,733 are Muhammadans, and in Sind alone, out of 3,062? 
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teachers in. publicly managed primary schools 1,284 are Muham- 
madans In the "United Provinces, one out of every five teachers 
in primary schools is a Muhammadan and one out of six m middle 
schools In local board primary and Islamia schools Muham- 
madan teachers form 13 9 oi the total In the Central Provinces, 
1,541 teachers are Muhammadans out of a total of 15,421 teachers 
of all kinds 

4^15 The present position and future progress.— In the past, the 
establishment of 'separate’ and ‘special’ educational institutions for 
Muhammadans has undoubtedly brought Muhammadan pupils 
under instruction more extensively and more quickly than would' 
have been the case had the only facilities been those uffoided by 
the undenominational and publicly managed schools But the 
official reports and the evidence which w r e have received indicate 
Aery clearly that, generally speaking, these institutions have done 
but little to raise the general standard of education among Muham- 
madans to that of other communities, that a great many of them 
are accentuating the educational backwardness of the community, 
that their enrolment is mcieasmg year by year and that a continu- 
ance of these institutions on a large scale would be prejudicial both 
to the interests oi Muhammadans themselves and to the public 
interest 

16 Even as regards the ‘separate’ institutions for higher educa- 
tion which offer inducements to voung Muhammadans to 
pursue the oidinary courses, it is doubtful whether the advan- 
iages to the community aie not outweighed by the disadvantages. 
We are aware that several of the Isfamia colleges and schools 
are large, well-equipped and efficient institutions, and there is no- 
reason why they should not continue alongside similar institutions 
maintained by other communities But where the Muhammadan 
community is small, it is impossible to provide, except at dis- 
pioportionate cost, a sepaiate institution which will be as efficient 
as the ordinary college or school A small mst’tntion can rarely 
have as efficient a sftaff as a large one and the pupils lose much of 
the stimulus of healthy competition and much of the training m 
character which is denved from well-organised corporate life "We 
cannot believe, for example, that the students (less than ten in num- 
ber m 1927) reading m the degiee classes of the Government Mu- 
hammadan College, Madras, are enjoying the same opportunities for 
all-round education as are enjoyed by the Muhammadan students 
(over a hundred) reading m the degree classes of the other colleges 
m !the Presidency town 

-J 17 It is, however, m the ‘special’ schools that the Muham- 
madan pupils suffer most from the relative inefficiency of the segre- 
gate institutions — madrasahs, maktabs and Koran schools — whiclT 
they attend It has been noted that the special institutions are 
to be found mainly m Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, 
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„nd it is to these provinces, m particular, that our observations 
m regard to them apply The problems of Sind' and Malabar are 
treated separately below 

In Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, the evidence as to 
the inefficiency of the ‘special’ institutions is almost unanimous 
An inspector of schools m Bengal has stated that — 

“The maktabs and madiasahs are extremely inefficient. 
This is not prejudiced criticism but is the unanimous 
verdict of the Muhammadan inspectors .It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the products of such institutions 
will ever be able to compete successfully with those 
who have been taught m ordinary high schools This 
is the private opinion also of many Muhammadan 
' gentlemen ”* 

In the majority of cases a maktab has only three classes and is a 
single-teacher school 

In the United Provinces, it was the unanimous opinion of the 
Committee appointed to leport on the state of primary education o£ 
boys of the Muhammadan community and of educationally back- 
ward communities that “m quality the education given m special 
Muhammadan institutions is mienor to that given m ordinary 
mixed schools maintained by municipal and district boards The 
gravity of the situation was realised when it was understood that 33 
per cent of the Muhammadan boys receiving primary education are 
enrolled m Islamia schools and maktabs The Committee attri- 
butes the failure of maktabs aud Islamia schools to the following 
causes — 

(a) the unwillingness of boards m straitened circumstances 

to expend monev fiom then own funds on inferior 
denominational schools , 

(b) lack of healthy competition incidental to their sheltered 

condition , 

(c) inferior tuition , and 

(d) insufficient and over-lenient inspection ”t 

. In Bihar, our evidence shows that the maktabs are very similar 
to those m Bengal and that they are m most cases inefficient three- 
class single-teacher schools 

The Eesdution of the Government of Bihar on the Quinquennial 
Review states that 

“A decidedly disquieting feature m the sphere of primary 
education is the steadily increasing demand for the 
multiplication of institutions on a communal basis 
" The report draws attention to the astonishing increase 

* Bengal O R , page 73 
f The Wethenll Repcft, page 3 
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in the number of Sanskrit patshalas and of maktabs 
’•during the last five years, accompanied during 1926-27 
by an actual decrease in the total number of primary 
schools Sanskrit pathshalas came into existence m 
1915, by 1921-22 then number had nsen to 319, and 
last year it stood at 761 Besides pathshalas and 
maktabB there is a demand for separate primary 
schools for girls and a necessity, m some places, for a 
separate school for children of the depressed classes 
This demand for separate institutions, if ft continues, 
can only render the problem of overcoming illiteracy 
m this province (alieady one of sufficient magnitude) 
absolutely impossible of solution Government 
cannot but regard with serious misgiving the present 
tendency m this direction and earnestly hope that 
the local bodies will realize the danger before it is too 
late ”* 

18 We have already referred to the greater wastage among 
Muhammadan pupils than among pupils of othei communities 
The figures are striking The following Table shows the number 
of Muhammadan and Hindu pupils m boys’ schools m the fiist 
primary class, at the end of the primary stage, and at the end of 
the middle stage m Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar 

Table XC 


Muhammadan and Hindu -pupils in Glasses I, V and VII m Bengal , 
United Provinces and Bihar 


Province 

Muham 
madan 
pupils in 
Class I 

p cXT 

Muham 
madan 
pupils in 
Class Y 

Hindu 

pupils 

Class V 

1 

Muham 
madan 
pupils m 
Class VII 

Hindu 
pupils in 
Class 
VIL 

Bengal . 

600,783 

409,228 

12,529 1 

43,160 

7,660 

34,017 

United Provinces 

100,144 

405,492 

10,887 

67,773 

3,594 

20,309 

Bihar and Orissa 

70,795 

435,085 

1,993 

27,438 

973 

11,201 


19 The Muhammadan pupil of a ‘special’ school is very serious- 
ly handicapped m climbing the educational ladder not only by 
the inefficiency of most of these institutions, but also by the fact that, 
having begun his education in an institution which stands outside 
the ordinary organisation of schools, it is not easy for him to take 
his place later m one of the ordinary schools or colleges This is 
particularly the case m Bengal where the vast majority of the 
special schools exist If a pupil attending such a school is fortu- 
nate, he may ultimately attend a high madrasah and then one of 

* Bihar Q R , Government Resolution, page 9 




the Islamia intermediate colleges Very few Muhammadan pupils,, 
however, reaeh the intermediate stage and m 1927 only 881 Muham- 
madan students were reading in the first year intermediate class 

Even a Muhammadan boy who takes the ordinary primary- 
course, whether m an ordinary or m a ‘separate’ school, is also, 
handicapped m climbing the educational ladder, though to a lesser 
extent In the first place, we have received evidence that m Bihar 
and the United Provinces local bodies are reluctant to open 
‘separate’ Islamia Urdu teaching primary schools, even in places 
where there is a large Muhammadan population , and that many 
ot the schools which have been opened are staived through in- 
sufficiency of financial support by the local bodies In the second' 
place, even if a Muhammadan boy succeeds m completing the 
ordmarv primary course there is insufficient opportunity for him 
to go further The majority of the Muhammadan population is 
scattered m villages far from secondary schools The handicap 
due to the paucity 01 absence of secondary schools, particularly of 
middle vernacular schools, m the villages, is most serious m Bengal 
and Bihar where the primary schools generally have only three 
classes In Bengal, the number of middle vernacular schools for 
boys is rapidly diminishing and is now only seventy-four, or almost 
the same as m the North-West Frontier Province In a previous 
chapter we have urged the necessity of increasing the number of 
classes m vernacular schools and have emphasised the importance 
of the middle vernacular school as a means of providing a form of 
education which is suitable to rural areas If such facilities were 
made more readily available id the provinces we have referred to, 
then many more Muhammadan pnpils would have the opportunity 
of receiving a higher form of primary education and one better 
adapted to their needs 

20 Many Muhammadan pupils are also handicapped if they 
desire to pass from a primary to an anglo-vernacular school In 
general, Muhammadans are poor and live m rural areas They 
find it difficult and beyond their means to send their sons to distant 
schools In most provinces, even when the anglo-veinacular 
schools are within easy distance they are usually managed by mem- 
beis of other communities, and Muhammadans consider them un- 
congenial We have already alluded to the urgent necessity of a 
more equitable distribution of schools of this type so that greater 
facilities may be available, and we have suggested that this object 
might best be achieved by the establishment of pubhcly managed? 
schools If the latter suggestion is not feasible, it might then be 
possible to adjust the grant-m-aid rules in such a way that special 
assistance will^ be given to privately managed high and middle 
schocfs m backward areas Increased hostel provision is also re- 
quired By such means, encouragement would be given to a large- 
number of Muhammadans to attend high schools and colleges 
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21 For the reasons given, we have no doubt whatever thai,. 
both m the pubhc interest and m the interest of the Muhammadan 
commumty, the sooner the segregate Muh ammadan mstitutione, 
and particularly those which we have classed as special institutions,, 
are replaced by a system under which Muhammadan pupils m 
all stages will take their place m ordinary schools, side by side 
with pupils of othei communities, the better Such a change can 
obviously take place only gradually Accommodation must first 
be provided m other institutions for their pupils, and some segre- 
gate institutions will no doubt make good their claim to continuance 

Representations made to us on behalf of the Muhammadan com- 
munity show that they are prepared to fall in with a policy which 
will bring Muhammadan pupils into the ordinary publicly managed 
schools if they can obtain certain safeguards of which the principal 
are — 

(a) Provision of opportunities for Muhammadan religious 

instruction , 

(b) (in the United Provinces and Bihar) adequate provision 

for the teaching of Uidu ,* 

(c) adequate provision for the training and employment of 

a suitable proportion of Muhammadan teachers , 

(d) proportionate reservation of places for Muhammadan 

pupils m institutions where accommodation is insuffi- 
cient to admit all applicants , and 

(e) adequate representation on local educational authorities 

or othei bodies managing schools 

22 Religious Instruction — The' attitude -of State neutrality m 
India towaids different religions originally took the form of "the 
exclusion of religious teaching from publicly managed schools In 
1211* however, the Government of India invited local Governments 
to set up committees to consider the provision for moral and religious 
instruction Considerable variety of opinion was expiessed regard- 
ing the possibility and efficiency of religious instruction The pro- 
vinces m which advance was most confidently recommended were 
Bengal and Bihar Even, prior to 1917, relaxation of the 
general rule had been permitted, for example, m the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab and Burma, m favour of children whose parents 
desued religious instruction for them The conditions usually 
imposed were that it shoulcLbe given by peisons other than the 
ordinary staff outside ordinary school hours, and not at the cost of 
pubhe-funds In the Central Provinces and Assam, there was also 
some relaxation, mainly m favour of Muhammadans, though little 
advantage was taken of it 

~-^28. Tn 1921, the Government of India addressed all local Gov- 
ernments on the question of the mtroduction of religious instruction 
*See Chapter VIII, para 0 



into Government schools and stated that they were “ of -the opinion 
that the embargo which hitherto has been placed on the introduction 
of religious instruction m publicly managed schools may he re- 
moved ” Certam conditions to be attached to its introduction 
were indicated, mz , no preference to any particular religion to the 
exclusion- of 'Others, no charge on public funds and the instruction 
to be given outside regular school hours 

In Madras, orders were accordingly issued permitting religious 
instruction in publicly managed schools on those conditions 
The Punjab Code permitted it m Government or local board 
schools on those conditions and at the express wish of the parents 
In Bihar, the provision of religious instruction for at least 
two horns a week m school hours was made obligatory m 
Government 'and non-denommational schools At present, all 
pupils are lequired to attend the religious instruction provided for 
their particular community unless their parents desire them to be 
exempted it is to be given ordinarily by members of the school staff 
selected by the headmaster and also, if necessary, by honorary 
■teachers approved by the headmaster In the Central Provinces, 
-religious instruction was permitted m Government and local board 
schools out of school hours, and at the expense of the communities 
which provided it In Assam, special facilities for religious instruc- 
tion for Muhammadan pupils were provided in all publicly managed 
schools 

24 The way is .therefore open for provincial Governments who 
are embarrassed m their endeavour to secure the better education 
of Muhammadans by their demand for combined religious and 
secular mstruction m the same institution to consider whether they 
should not try to meet that demand m the or dina ry school It is 
obvious, as we pomt out elsewhere, that if the system of primary 
education is to be rescued from the waste and ineffectiveness which 
afflict it, a great effort has to be made and the system of primary 
schools has to be reoigamsed Por that purpose, it is of the first 
importance to decide whether the relatively ineffective and expen- 
sive plan of maintaining segregate schools foi Muhammadans g~ha.ll 
'be continued, or whether arrangements for providing them with 
opportunities for rehgious instruction and observance m the or dina ry 
schools shall be adopted There can be no doubt that if, m pro- 
vinces where the educational progress of the Muhammadan com- 
munity is impeded by rehgious difficulties, such arrangements for 
religious mstruction can be made as will induce that co mmuni ty to 
send its children to ordinary schools, the public system will gam 
'both in economy and efficiency, and much will be done to free the 
•community from the handicap and reproach of educational back- 
wardness 

We are fully aware that such arrangements are not easy to 
make and that in other countries they have given rise to much' 
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controversy- The arrangements would probably vary with the cir- 
cumstances of each piovmce, and it is not for us to suggest any 
particular plan But, in our opinion, the time is ripe and more 
than ripe for a determined effort to devise practical plans 

Arrangements of the kind that we suggest would obviously be 
facilitated by an increase in the number of qualified Muhammadan 
teachers m the ordmaiy schools and by the piovision of separate 
hostels m schools and colleges where boarding accommodation is- 
provided 

v 25 We need hardly say that where the path of educational pro- 
gress of other communities is blocked in a similar decree by diffi- 
culties connected with religious instruction, arrangements similar 
to those made for Muhammadans should be conceded to those com- 
munities 

26 The Training of Teachers. — It is m respect of publicly 
managed pnmaiy and middle schools that special arrangements 
for training Muhammadan teacheis are, perhaps, most required 
In staffing these schools and in selecting candidates for training, 
account must be taken not only of the knowledge and intellectual 
attainments of the candidates but also of their personal suit- 
ability for the work of the schools As in ruial schools, it is 
very important that the teachers should be well-acquamted with 
the conditions of rural life and be sympathetically disposed to- 
waids it, so m mixed schools which include groups of pupils 
of veiy diffeient and sometimes antagonistic social and religious 
traditions it is very impoitant that the staff should be so composed 
as to command the confidence of all gioups and to assure them 
of fair play and sympathy 

If it is true not only that the road to a moie efficient educational 
system lies through co-education of different communities m the 
^ame schools, but also that a solvent of their antagonisms is to be 
found m such co-education, then it is woith while taking a gieat 
deal of trouble to adjust the training of teachers and the staffing 
of schools so as to secure all the advantages of that co-education 

It is therefore necessary, m our opinion, that for some time to 
come special arrangements should be made for bringing a consi- 
derable number of Muhammadans into the training institutions for 
teachers and that the control of these arrangements should be 
retained by the provincial Governments and not devolved on local 
bodies 

In rural areas, almost all the reciuits to training institutions 
are selected from among those who are aheadv serving on a 
temporary or piobationaiy footing m the primary schools, and 
it mav therefore be pecessaiy that power should also be retained 
to secure that a suitable proportion of Muhammadans shall be 
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iscroited at the earlier stage, as temporary ox probationary 
teachers in the primary schools 

27 Reservations’ 11 — We fully appreciate the force of the geneial 
arguments against a policy of " reservations ” or “ preferences ” 
in favour of particular communities or groups or sections of a people, 
and we admit that special reseivations or pieferences inside a pub- 
lic system of education of a democratic community require justifica- 
tion ‘A fair field and no favour’ is a maxim which commands 
ready assent Yet m India no one now disputes that if the 
‘depressed’ and ‘untouchable’ classes aie to be enabled to start 
fair, something special must be done foi them, and to this extent 
they aie treated as favoured communities Again, ‘the most 
efficient system is the best’ appears to be a self-evident truth 
But ‘efficiency’ 13 not an absolute but a relative term, it denotes 
the degree m which a machine, an institution or a system achieves 
its aim, and the degree m which the amount or value of the 
product corresponds to the amount of effort or money expended 
m producing it The efficiency of a single school may, perhaps, 
be judged by lefeience to a relatively restricted aim, but the 
efficiency of a public educational system must be judged by refer- 
ence to a very broad aim In India, if anywhere, a description 
of that aim as nothing short of ‘nation-building’ will find ready 
acceptance 

If, therefoie, special arrangements inside the public system 
of education were made now, and possibly for some time to come, 
to enable the Muhammadan community to take its full share in 
the life and m the advance of the nation, this would not, m our 
opunon, be inconsistent either with sound democratic or sound 
educational punciples We wish we could say that no reserva- 
tions are necessary and we should certainly wish that they should 
he as small as possible As complications of an educational system 
they are undesirable in themselves, but since in our belief they re- 
present a necessary alternative to leaving the Muhammadan com- 
munity in its present backward state, and leaving it to take the 
poor chances afforded by a system of segregate institutions, we 
have no hesitation m embracing that alternative as justifiable on 
broad grounds of national policy 

28 We suggest, therefore, that provincial Governments should 
carefully consider the question of reservation of a suitable number 
of places for Muhammadans m those pubhely managed institutions 
in which it is not possible at present to admit all apphcants 
If and when they can be enlarged, to that extent the necessity 
for reservations will disappear 

The particular form and degree of reservations made m 
favour of Muhammadans will differ m the different provinces and 
in some provinces they will no doubt be slight 
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We are of opinion that if a reconstruction of the educational 
system is carried out m certain provinces by a well-arranged and 
-equitable distribution of schools and by a development of vernacular 
schools, the need for ' reservation ’ will be much less than would 
appear at present to be necessary But, in any case, during this 
period of reconstruction, and until Muhammadans have recovered 
lost ground, ‘ reservations ’ will probably be necessary in some 
provinces It is significant that m the Punjab, while the number 
of Muhammadan pupils rose from 159,791 in 1917 to 516,831 in 
1927, it was not found necessary to have any ‘ reservations ’ in any 
•school 

The Director of Public Instiuction, United Provinces, has 
suggested that a reduction m the number of special schools can be 
compensated for by an enlargement of the accommodation m 
ordinary schools 

“ Many boards, alleging poverty for their lefusal to meet 
mcieased demands fiom schools already established, 
yet hastened to aid by lavish grants the establish- 
ment of the new institutions The increase m the 
number of such special schools is, therefore, not 
a matter of unalloyed gratification , and a reduction m 
their number would not be deplored, provided that the 
leduction is compensated by increased enrolment in 
boaid’s ordinary schools ”* 

29 We would again add, as we did when dealing with the 
question of religious mstruction, that if m the case of other com- 
munities the same necessity is found to exist for making special 
arrangements, whethei by way of leservation of places or otherwise, 
to secure or encourage then educational advance as has been found 
to exist m the case of Muhammadans, similar concessions should 
be made to those communities 

30 Representations have been made to us by Muhammadan 
witnesses that the educational interests of their community have 
suffered from the inadequate representation of the community on 
local boards This is a matter which concerns wider interests 
"than those of education and is one with which we do not feel 
ourselves competent to deal We have already suggested that 
Government should retain its control of the recruitment to train- 
ing institutions, and this should ensure the presence of a reason- 
able proportion of Muhammadan teachers in publicly managed 
■schools 


* United Provinces Q R , page 96 
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Representations have also been made to us that Muham- 
madan interests have suffered from the inadequate representation 
of the community on university bodies, but this is a matter which 
we have been unable to investigate 

31 We have felt it our duty to point out what we conceive 
to be the defects m the present organisation of Muhammadan edu- 
cation, and the causes which tend to obstruct the more rapid im- 
provement m educational growth among the Muhammadan popula- 
tion Existing methods really intensify the separation of the 
communities Inasmuch as we are a Committee acting as an 
auxiliary to the Statutory Commission and the mam Conference, 
and the task of the Commission is to repoit to Parliament with 
a view to the reconsideration of the Constitution of British India, 
it may be that the question of the best remedy to apply is, in 
strictness, beyond our terms of reference Yet the pointing out 
of the cause of an evil may in itself suggest lines of remedy We 
understand that the choice of remedy is not a matter on which 
the Statutory Commission is likely to pionounce, but rather a 
problem urgenfclv calling for treatment m India itself, but we 
felt that we ought to point out methods which should be consider- 
ed for the removal of the obstacles to Muhammadan education 

We regret that, m the suggestions we have made in respect 
of the provision of leligiouB instruction for Muhammadans and 
reservations an their favour, we have been unable to carry one 
of our colleagues with us He indeed dissents strongly fiom them, 
both on general grounds ot principle, and on the administrative 
grounds that if the special anangements suggested for Muham- 
madans are extended, as m equity they must be extended to other 
minority communities, much confus>on will be introduced into 
the educational system and its better organisation will be impeded 
He has explained his own views m a special note appended to 
this Review, but w© feel it right to refer to the matter here in 
order to make it more certam that his views will be considered 
at the same time as ours 

J 32 G-irls’ education —It should be understood that what we 
have stated above in regard to segregate schools does not apply 
to the education of Muhammadan girls The education of Muham- 
madan girls and women, many of whom observe purdah, neces- 
sarily presents special difficulties calling for separate treatment 
and distinctive measures We have made many references to the 
education of Muhammadan girls in the chapter on Girls’ and 
Women’s Education 

111 — Muhammadan education m Bengal, Sind and Malabar 

33 We have hitherto examined the condition of Muhammadan 
education m India and the provinces generally; but the position 
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of the Muhammadan communities m Bengal and Sind and of the 
Mappilla community m Malabar appears to us to require special 
consideration 

34 The Education of Muhammadans in Bengal.— In Bengal, 
as we have previously stated, although the Muhammadans form 54 
per cent of the total population, only 15 5 per cent of the pupils 
leading m the high stage of education are Muhammadans, and it 
is only in the lowest primary class that the ratio of Muham- 
madan boys to the total number of boys under instruction is laiger 
than the latio of the Muhammadan population to the total 
population of the province 

35 The sudden supersess'on of Persian in 1837 as the Court 
language and the rapid development of English education m the 
earher years of the 19th century resulted in a set-back to the 
education of Muhammadans m Bengal, while it. provided new 
•opportunities for members of othei communities For many 
sears Muhammadans weie suspicious of purely secular and 
English education and, m consequence, were very slow to 
make use of the new sj stem of higher education In order to 
encourage Muhammadans to abandon then conservative attitude, 
large numbers of special schools for Muhammadans were opened 
But unfortunately, as we have already shown, the great majority 
of these schools are inferior to the ordinary schools The latest 
Quinquennial Eeview shows how slow the progress of Muham- 
madan education has been even m recent years — 

‘ There is little room for congratulation on the progress of 
the community m education The forces that re- 
tarded progress aie the same as those exposed m the 
fifth Quinquennial Review [for the years 1912- 
17] — the apathy of the people, the dispersion of the 
Muhammadan population m villages often far from 
secondaiy schools, the scarcity of Muslim-managed 
high schools, the piefeience foi special institutions 
like madrassahs and maktabs controlled by Muslims 
and teaching Islamic ritual and leligion These 
auses are still operative and apparently m no dimi- 
nishing measme Add to them the poveity of the 
mass of Muhammadans who are small farmers oi 
peasants ”* 

If progiess is to be more rapid nr the futuie, either moie 
■eneigetic measures must be adopted to eneouiage Muham- 
madan pupils to attend at all stages of instruction the moie effi- 
cient ordinary institution, or the special institutions must be com- 
pletely reorganised so as to bring their standards of instruction, 
equipment and staffing up to the level of the standards reached, m 
other institutions For reasons already stated, we do not think that 
* Bengal Q B , page 72 
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it would be ultimately advantageous to the Muhammadan' com- 
munity itself further to extend the system of segregate institutions ; 
and we considei therefore that the greatest promise df future pro- 
gress lies m the direction of enabling Muhammadan pupils in far 
larger numbers to ascend the common educational ladder, either 
bv attending the existing schools and colleges of the province or 
new publicly managed or aided schools opened for their benefit 
We are aware that steps have already been taken to encourage Mu- 
hammadan pupils by the reservation of school places, by the award 
of stipends and scholarships, and by the provision of facilities for the 
training of Muhammadan teachers But we are convinced by the 
evidence placed before us that much more assistance iin these direc- 
tions is needed to place the Muhammadan community in Bengal 
m a sound educational position In particular, the number of 
stipends and scholarships is small compared with the total number 
of Muhammadan pupils, the majority of whom come fiom very poor 
families, and the proportion of Muhammadan teachers m the schools 
which give instruction above the primary stage is very low In the 
Dacca division of Bengal the percentage of Muhammadan teachers 
m publicly managed and privately managed schools is only 38 m 
middle schools and only 20 m high schools 

36 It was suggested to us m evidence at Calcutta that, in 
view of the needs of the Muhammadan community, a sum of 
Bs 48 5 lakhs lecumng foi a period of ten years should be allotted 
immediately for stipends and scholarships Although a large 
addition to the number of scholarships is urgently needed, 
the mere allotment of a large sum of money for scholarships will 
not in itself solve the problem of Muhammadan education m Bengal 
\ thorough reorganisation and redistribution of the schools and 
the provision of many more well-trained Muhammadan teachers 
must necessarily precede or at least accompany anv attempt to en- 
courage Muhammadan pupils to go on to the higher stages 
In the past, the scarcity of Muhammadan pupils reading m the 
high and collegiate stages has made it difficult to provide trained 
Muhammadans for the staffs of secondary schools and colleges, 
but the foundation of Dacca University m 1920 and the opening 
of the Islamia College m Calcutta m 1926 have considerably im- 
proved the outlook Muhammadans are now being trained for 
higher educational work m larger numbers and m 1927 out of the 
135 students m training colleges 49 were Muhammadans 

37 Dacca University.— Three of our members have visited 
Dacca University and have been impressed by the importance of 
the institution m relation to the development of Muhammadan 
education in Eastern Bengal 

It was in answer to an address presented to Lord Hardinge 
bv certain representatives of Eastern Bengal and Assam that the 
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Government of India issued its .communique of 2 February, 1912, 
stating its decision to recommend the constitution of a university 
at Dacca The letter of the Government of India to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal of 4 April, 1912, drew attention to the parti- 
cularly high level of intelligence of the Hindu middle-class 
population of East Bengal and to the desnability of making acces- 
sible to the Muhammadans of Eastern Bengal a university in 
which they could have a voice so that it would attract more Muham- 
madan students 

■/ 38 The Calcutta University Commission stated that 

“ The chief determining factor in the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to make Dacca the seat of a university was, 
doubtless, the desire to accede to the 'demand for 
further facilities for higher education for the Muslim 
population who form the majonty in Eastern Bengal 
It is one to which we naturally attach gieat weight ; 
and we aie entirely m sjmpathy with the wish of 
Government that the Dacca University should be used 
to the fullest possible extent as a means of encouraging 
the desire for higher education among the still back- 
waid Musalmans of this pait of the piovmce On the 
other hand, we desire emphatically to endorse the 
view that the University should be open to all, and 
that it should be in no sense a sectarian university, 
nor do we believe that in this we differ from the wi3h 
of the representatives of the Muslim community ”* 

The Commission accordingly proposed that at least half 
the elected giaduates on the Couit and half the members appointed 
by the Chancelloi should be Muhammadans, and similailj that 
half the persons elected by the Court and half of those nominated 
by the Chancellor to the Executive Council should be Muham- 
madans It trusted also that the Committees of Selection would 
bear in mind “the necessity of appointing an adequate number 
ot Musalmans to the teaching staff ’’ 

39 The Act creating the University of Dacca declares expli- 
citly that “the University shall be open to all peisons of either 
sex and ot whatever race, cieed or class, and it shall not be lawful 
for the University to adopt or impose on any person any test what- 
soever of religions belief or profession in order to entitle him to 
be admitted thereto as a teacher or student, or to hold any office 
theiein, oi to graduate thereat, or to enjoy oi exercise any piralege 
theieof, except wheie such test is specially prescribed by the 
Statutes” , but it was also specially laid down m the first Statutes 
that fifteen of the thirty registered graduates elected to the Cour? 


Caloutta University Commission Ueport, YoJ IV, page 1S3 
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should be Muhammadans and that the Chancellor in making his 
nominations should secure that, as far as possible, 50 per cent 
of the non-European members of the Court shall be Muham- 
madans Muhammadan representation is also provided for on 
the Executive Council and the Academic Council The Com- 
mittees of Selection for professors and readers were also to include 
at least one Muhammadan and one Hindu 

40 It has been represented to us that the number of Muham- 
madans on the teaching stafL of the University is not large The 
numbers aie as follow s — * 

Muhammadans 18 

Others 80 

41 The Education of Muhammadans m Sind. — Of the total 

population of about 3,280,000 (Census of 1921) in Bind, 73 4 per 
cent are Muhammadans Sind is mainly a rural area and 
half the people live m small villages with less than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants each In the purely rural areas, Muhammadans form 
almost 90 per cent of the total population In 1927 the percent- 
age of Muhammadan pupils was 50 2 of the total number of pupils 
Of the total of 57,986 Muhammadans m recognised schools, 
no fewer Ilian 54,496 were m pnmaiv schools , only 2,737 were 
in secondary schools, 70 m arts colleges and 16 m professional 
colleges There weie 11,547 girls undei mstiuction, most of whom 
were reading m mulla schools The literacy figure for Muham- 
madans is only 2 8 per cent as against 4 2 for all com- 
munities The ratio of pupils to population is onlv 2 4 pei cent 

for Muhammadans, while the average foi Sind is 3 8, and the per- 
centage for advanced Hindus is 12 4 and for intermediate Hindus 
is 6 2 

42 This marked backwaidness is not due solely to the apathy 

of the community oi the physical difficult es of piovidmg schools 
for a scattered population The evidence placed before us seems 
to show that the past history of the education of Muhammadans 

m Sind has been unfortunate The measures which were taken 

to spread education were such as did not attract, or provide 
facilities for the majority of the Muhammadans Although the 
local cess and jagir cess were paid, m large part, by Muham- 
madan landholders, this money as well as the grants from pro- 
vincial or impeiial revenues, was spent mainly to provide schools 
in municipal areas, where Muhammadans are few Further, 
the disuse of the Persian language, the introduction and encour- 
agement of the Hmdu-Smdhi script and the unsuitability of 

* See Handbook of Indian Universities for 1927 
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the 'Arabic-Sindhi text-hooks which were prescribed weire 
serious Jiandicaps to the Muhammadan community 'While, 
therefore, on the one hand, the location and curriculum of the 
new schools were such as failed to attract Muhammadan pupils, on 
the other hand, the indigenous schools, maktabs and mulla schools, 
did not receive sufficient attention The teachers m the new schoole 
were, as a rule, Hindus fiom the Deccan, to whom the languages 
of the country were unfamiliar and who certainly could not be ex- 
pected to encourage the attendance of Muhammadan pupils Pew 
inspectors of schools were Muhammadans 
i/43 In recent years, Government has tried to meet the peculiar 
requirements of the Muhammadan majority, and the immediate 
result of the work of a Committee which was appointed to review 
the whole question was the revival and reorganisation of the mulla 
schools, which have of late shown considerable improvement 
These schools are aided directly by Government who maintain a 
separate staff for their supervision and encouragement The 
Bombay Quinquennial Review states that after steps were taken 
to weed out the weaker schools, some of which were bogus m nature, 
and to concentrate on effecting improvement m the remainder, the 
mulla schools have justified themselves and must be accepted as 
able to hold their own with the district board schools * 

Steps have recently been taken to increase the number of 
Muhammadan teachers In 1925 the number of candidates for ad- 
mission to tiammg institutions was fixed so as to include three 
Muhammadans to one Hindu , but even in 1927 only 41 9 per cent 
of the teachers m publicly managed primary schools were Muham- 
madans 

44 Butin spite of these improvements, the claims of Sind 
appear to have been overshadowed by those of more fortunate 
districts We have been told that some of the Sind local boards 
were among the first to impose an education cess under tjhe 
Compulsory Education Act and yet the number of new schools 
sanctioned for Sind was much smaller than the number in 
ether dmsons, and that while in 1920-27, as much as 
Rs 1,17,000 was paid as grant towards the expansion of primary 
education to the District Board of Satara and Rs 37,700 to the 
Board of East Ehandesh, all the district boards of Sind together 
obtained only Rs 18,000 Of the total expenditure from provincial 
revenues on primary education m 1925-26, Smd obtained only one- 
fourteenth, although the population is a sixth of the total for the 
Presidency 

45 In secondary education, Muhammadans still remain very"* 
backward and m 1927 only 2,737 pupils, including 17 girls, were 
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reading in secondary schools the reservation of ’school planes, and 
the granting of scholarships and' fee-remissions in large numbers 
have undoubtedly assisted the Muhammadan community But the 
difficulties of Muhammadan education m Sind would largely dis- 
appear if Government frankly leahsed the fact that the backward 
rural areas m that province require a specially liberal policy, and 
that they cannot be properly developed by a policy which only 
assists them to the same extent as other areas * If due attention 
;weie paid to the needs of Sind as a backward area, the increased 
provision of ordinary schools would probably go far to meet the 
needs of Muhammadans, who form 90 pei cent of the lural popula- 
tion 

46 The Education of Mappillas — In the Malabar distuct of 
the Madras Presidency, the education of the children of the 
Mappilla co mm unity piesents special difficulties The Mappilla 
population is a little over one million and the majority of the 
Mappillas, particulaily those m South Malabar, are extremely poor 
and backward The ignoiance and fanaticism of the majonty of 
the community have been the mam causes of the frequent troubles 
and outbreaks m the Mappilla area 

J 47 During the last decade special effoits have been made to 
improve and develop education among Mappillas The difficulties 
regaidmg separate schools, the medium of instruction, the provision 
of teacheis and the importance of religious instruction, which we 
have already discussed m regard to the education of Muhammadans 
generallv m India, are even more prominent amongst the 
Mappillas m Malabai than elsewhere A committee, which was 
appointed by the Madras Government m 1922 to investigate 
whethei sepaiate elementary schools foi Mappillas should be 
abolished, recommended their retention In consequence, the 
number of special elementary schools for Mappillas has risen from 
557 with an enrolment of about 39,000 m 1921-22 to 1,239 with 
an enrolment of 86,300 m 1926-27 The evidence shows that 
these special elementary schools are by no means as efficient as 
the ordinary public elementary schools The latest Quinquennial 
Review states that “out of 3,887 teachers employed m schools 
especially intended for Mappillas, 2,760 are untrained It is 
evident that the facilities offered for training at the Government 
Training School [for Mappillas] ate not sufficient and a scheme for 
the expansion of training facilities to Mappilla teachers is under 
consideration ’’f, 

It appears, howevei, that the Committee evidently recognised 
the desirability of Mappilla pupils joining m the ordinary educa- 
tional system as soon as possible from 1 their recommendation that 
* See Chapter XIIT, para 1 
f Madras Q R.,. page 125 f 
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$he elementary, education {or Mappillas should be made com- 
pulsory, that the separate inspecting agency for Mappilla schools 
should be abolished on, the introduction ot compulsion and that 
the separate training school for Mappillas should be abolished * 
\Ye have been informed that ‘ ‘a large number of Mappilla pupils 
have come under the schemes of compulsory education introduced 
in the three municipalities of Calicut, Tellicherry and Cochin and 
in the selected aieas of the Emad, Walluvanad and Ponnam 
taluqs” * It is interesting to find that up to 1927 the only areas 
m which compulsion had been introduced m the Madras Presi- 
dency were these taluqs 

48 The Madras Government probably considered that the 
extreme backwardness and the special needs of the community 
justified the retention of a separate inspecting agency since the 
recommendation of the Committee that it should be abolished was 
not accepted The subordinate special inspecting staff has been 
strengthened and a special assistant to the district educational 
officer has been appointed mainly to assist the development of 
Mappilla education 

There are already two special secondary schools for Mappilla 
boys with a total enrolment of 208 pupils The fact that nearly 
700 Mappilla boys are now enrolled m the ordinary secondaiy 
schools suggests that at is in the best interests of the community 
for them to attend the ordinary secondary schools 

49 Though a claim has been put forward for the use of Urdu 
as the medium of instruction in Mappilla schools, the witnesses 
whom we examined on this point agreed that, since Malayalam 
was leally the home language of the Mappilla community, 
it was preferable to piovide for instruction through the 
medium of Malayalam with Urdu as a subsidiary language and 
for the translation of Urdu works mto Malayalam This view was 
also held by the Special Committee of 1922 which recommended 
the appointment of a Committee to compile text books m Malayalam 
from selected portions of the Koran and other kitabs In 1924, the 
Government of Madras, m consequence, appointed a special Text 
Book Committee, which has, since that date, been preparing and 
publishing Headers for the Mappilla community for use m lower 
and higher elementary schools 

The need for the giving of religious msitruetion by pro- 
perly qualified Arabic teachers m all schools for Mappillas has 
been fully recognised by the Madras Government and even m 
the Government Training School religious instruction is being given 

Special scholarships for Mappillas have been provided m 
increasing numbers m recent vears, but several witnesses have 
stated that a far larger number is required 

* Madras Q R , pages 124 125 



50 Viewing the condition of Mappilla education 'as a whole, we 
think that a great advance has been made during the last ten years 
and that there are indications of future progress But the condi- 
tion of education amongst Mappilla girls is particularly dis- 
couraging There is no secondary school of any kmd for Mappilla 
girls and comparatively few girls are reading even m elementary 
schools The Special Report on the Development of Women’s 
Education m the Madras Presidency has however suggested that, 
owing to the fact that Malayalam is the home language of 
Mappillas, separate schools for Mappilla girls will not be necessary, 
provided that an adequate proportion of Mappilla women teachers 
are appointed m the ordinary schools 
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Education of the Depressed Classes. 

u 1 The community. — The use of the term ‘depressed, classes’ 
has given use to some difficulties In the chapter on the Education 
of the Depiessed Classes m the Memorandum on the Progress of 
Education m India piepared by the Government of India, it is made 
clear that the chapter deals only with — 

“ those membeis of the Hindu com m u n i t y who are regarded 
as out-castes or ‘ untouchables ’ and who have m con- 
sequence suffered fiom serious social disabilities in the 
matter of education and general advancement ” 

In this cliaptei, following the example of the Memorandum 
of the Government of India, we shall endeavour to confine our 
survey, as fai as possible, to the growth of education amongst the 
castes legarded by oithodox Hindus as ‘untouchables’ The educa- 
tion of these classes raises a question of great difficulty and import- 
ance smce their children are, m many places, actually excluded 
iron the ordinary public schools on the ground of caste alone The 
general problem of communities which are educationally backward 
for other reasons is a different one with which we are not concerned) 
at present 

2 While it is true that caste prejudice is m many areas rapidly 
disappearing, it is difficult to exaggerate the disadvantages under 
which members of the depressed classes suffer in some places In 
certain areas, an ‘untouchable’ still causes pollution by presence as 
well as by contact, and m these areas many of the public roads 
and wells cannot be used m daylight by the depressed classes 
Publicly managed schools are not infrequently located on sites 
which are entirely inaccessible to the depressed classes, and even 
m those areas m which their children are admitted to the ordinary 
schools it often happens that the depressed class pupilB are made 
to sit separately m the class-room or even outside the school 
building 

3 Taking the definition of the depressed classes m the form 
that we have given it, we find that the figures for those classes 
are not directly ascertainable from the Census of 1921 
The figures which we give 111 the following Table are based on „the 
classification of tribes and castes regarded as ‘untouchable’ m the 
papers laid bv the Government of India before the Legislative 

( 217 1 
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Assembly m 1928 We may add that the majority ot the Quin- 
quennial Reviews include under the depressed classes only those 
who are regarded as ‘untouchable’ * 

Table XCI 

Population of depressed classes by provinces 

Number of depressed 
classes 
(in millions) 

6 53 
1 46 
6 64 

1 70 

2 53 

3 01 

There aie practically no ‘untouchables’ m Burma and Assam 

4 Enrolment of pupils. — The increase in enrolment of depressed 
class pupils during the five years ending m 1927 has m all pro- 
vinces been larger m proportion than the increase m the enrolment 
of all pupils, although m all provinces the percentage of depressed 
pupils under instruction is considerably below the general per- 
centage for pupils of all communities The following Tables give 
the figures for enrolment and percentages of increase — 


Table XCII 

Total number of depressed classes under instruction in recognised 
institutions by provinces 


— 

1922 

1927 

Percentage of 
increase of de 
pressed class 
pupils 

Peroentage of 
increase of 
all pupils 

Madras 

157,113 

228,511 

45 4 

39 8 

Bombay 

36,643 

00,260 

64 9 

24 4 

Bengal 

96,562 

844,179 

256 4 ! 

24 8 

United Provmoes ! 

39,873 

90,816 

127 8 

32 7 

Punjab 

3,732 

19,502 

422 5 

96 6 

Bihar and Orissa 

15,096 

25,006 

66 6 

39 6 

■Central Provinces 

28,919 

34,531 

19 4 

18 4 


* The Hill Tribes, Abon.gm.ea and Criminal Tnbea are not classified m the 
■Quinquennial Reviews as ‘untouohable’, but arc dealt with separately We regret 
that the tune at our disposal has been insufficient to allow us to discuss the edu- 
cation at theBe olassee. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punj ab 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
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Percentage of depressed classes and of total population under 
instruction m 1927 


— 

Depressed 

classes 

Total 

population 

Madras 

36 

6 8 

Bombay 

41 

67 

Bengal 

43 

49 

■United Provmoes 

1 1 

| 28 

Punjab 

11 

6 2 

Bihar and Orissa 

0 9 

31 

Central Provmoes 

11 

28 


5 It is clear that theie has been rapid giowth in all provinces 
except the Cential Provinces The figures for Bengal are re- 
markable, but they represent the totals of all ‘ backward classes ’ 
which include a numbei of castes which are not ‘ depressed ’ 
Referring to the very large increase in enrolment (from 96,000 to 
344,000), the Bengal Quinquennial Review states that — 

“this is not all a real increase for during the quinquennium 
some new tnbes or classes weie placed on the list of 
educationally backward classes, which accounts m 
pait for the apparent increase But even when this 
allowance has been made there ib no doubt that educa- 
tion has been spreading among the backward classes 
at a rate much faster than among other classes ”* v 

I 6 Though the mcrease m enrolment has been satisfactory, the 
depressed class pupils are largely confined to the pnmarv -stage 
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The following Table shows the enrolment in the provinces, 
according to the various stages of mstiuction . — 

Table XCIY 


Number of depressed classes ( boys and girls ) under instruction by 
stages and by provinces 


Province 

Primary 

stage 

Middle 

High 

Collegiate 

Madras 

221.873(a) 

2,047(6) 


47 

Bombay 

58,6 5 1(a) 

730(c) 


9 

Bengal , 

810,398 

8,787 

6,096 

1,670 

United Provinces 

88,383 

1,367 

42 

10 

Punjab 

14,284 

914 

110 

Nil 

Bihar and Orissa 

24,674 

62 

7 

Nil 

Central Provinces 

33,12^ 

1,022 

69 

16 


(а) Number in. primary schools only 

(б) Number m middle and high stages 

(c) Number m primary, middle and high stages of secondary schools 

The above Table does not include depressed class pupils in special 
schools Bengal is the only province which shows a fair propor- 
tion of pupils m the high stages, but as has already been explained 
the figures for Bengal include classes not ‘ depressed ’ 

7 While the figures for boys reading above the primary stage 
are veiy low, the corresponding figures foi girls are deplorable 
The following Table shows the numbers of pupils of the depressed 
classes reading in girls’ schools at the middle, high and collegiate 
stages in 1927 — 

Table XCV 


Pupils of the depressed classes in institutions for girls by stages and 
provinces 



Primary 

stage 

Middle 

stage 

High 

Collegiate 

1 stage 

Madras 

7,276 ] 

230 

14 

2 

Bombay 

6.739(a) 

159(a) 

1(a) 

Nil 

Bengal 

28,080 

49(6) 

6(6) 

3(6V 

United Provinces 

2,204 

8 1 

1 

Nil 

Punjab . • . 

398 

2 

Nil 

Nil 

Bihar and Onssa 

2.210(c) 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Central Provinces 

621(c) 

3(c) 

Nil 

Nil, 


(а) Inoludea Aborigines, Hill and Criminal Tribes 

(б) Includes all backward classes 

(c) .Number of girls in boys’ schools and girls' sohools 


I Only one girl ont of every 30,000 of the female population of the 
I depressed classes proceeds beyond the primary stage 
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8 The special measures adopted to spread education among the 
depressed classes.— In all provinces special measures have been 
adopted, particularly m recent years, to develop and expand the 
education of the depressed classes, but the need for special treat- 
ment has vaned between province and province In Madras, for 
example, where the caste system is most rigid, extensive measures 
for the encouragement and protection of depressed class pupils have 
been necessary , but m Bengal, where ‘ ‘though the children may 
-belong to the lowest classes of fee Hindu social system or be out- 
side the pale of caste altogether, there is no difficulty in their bemg 
-admitted to primary schools”* the special measures have been 
.-almost limited to financial assistance 

In Madras, the more rmpoitant steps taken, during the last 
ten years, to encouiage the depressed classes have 
included — 

(a) the appointment of a Commissionei of Labour, en- 
trusted with the task of encouraging the education of 
the depiessed cla=se> 

( b ) the insistence on the right of admission for depressed 

class pupils into all pubhcly managed schools , 

(c) the refusal of grant-m-aid to privately managed schools 

which do not admit depressed class pupils , 

(d) the removal of pubhcly managed schools from places in- 

accessible to depressed class pupils , 

(e) the opening of ‘ special 1 schools and hostels for the de- 

piessed classes , 

(/) the i emission of fees and the piovision of scholarships, 
and 

( : g ) the piovision of special facilities for the training of 
depiessed class teachers 

Seventeen posts of District Labour Officer have been cieated 
undei the Commissioner of Labour and these officer^, 
have opened 994 special schools for the depressed 
classes Between 1922 and 1927, the total number of 
special schools for these classes increased from 7,651 
to 10,035 Large numbers of scholarships and 
stipends have been reserved for depressed class pupils , 
all pool depiessed class pupils have been admitted into 
all grades of institutions on payment of half fees and 
have been accepted as candidates for the School Leav- 
ing Certificate examination without payment of ex- 
amination fees o 


* Memorandum on the Growth of Education in Bengal, paga 31 
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In Bombay, Government haa made persistent efforts to throw! 
open the doors of all recognised institutions to the 
children of the depressed classes In 1923, they 
ordered that no disability should be imposed on the 
children of the depressed classes m any school con- 
ducted by a public authority and that all schools located 
m temples should be removed to accessible buildings 
In the same year, the Government also ordered that no 
grant-m-aid should- be paid to privately managed 
schools which refused admission to depressed class 
pupils The opening of special schools and hostels 
has been encouraged and the number of special 
schools rose from 508 in 1922 to 572 m 1927 No 
special scholarships have been reserved for pupils of 
the depressed classes, but a laige number of scholar- 
ships have been instituted for the “backward” classes' 
which include not only the depressed classes but also 
the hill-tribes, aborigines, and cnmmal tribes In this 
connexion it has been reported that while the num- 
ber of candidates is sufficient to absorb the primary 
scholarships reserved for backward communities, in- 
cluding the depressed classes, the number of appli- 
cants from these communities for scholarships m 
secondary schools and colleges is too small to absorb 
all the available scholarships 

In Bemjal, Government makes an annual special provision 
m the budget for the education of the backward classes 
and the sum voted is spent mainly on scholarships for 
these classes, on capitation grants to teachers m the 
schools attended by the backward classes, and on the 
piovision of facilities for the traimng of teacheis 
belonging to these classes Some special schools have 
been opened, mainly under private management 

In the United Piovmces, the education of the depressed 
classes has been encouraged by the appointment of 
special supervisors of schools, by the remission of 
school-fees and by the provision of post-primary 
scholarships Under the contract system of financing 
primary education Government have prescribed a 
minimum expenditure to be spent by local boards on 
the education of the depressed classes, and a lump 
grant has been annually given by Government towards 
the total expenditure under this head District boards 
have been encouraged to open special schools for the 
pupils belonging to depressed classes, and these schools 
have increased in number from 582 in 1922 to 814 in 
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tu the P4 mftb, a very limited Dumber of separate schools for 
the depressed classes have been opened, but Govern- 
ment have insisted that local bodies should give -equal 
opportunities of education to all classes of the com- 
munities, and local bodies have encouraged the attend- 
ance of depiessed class pupils at school by the grant 
of exemptions fiom the payment of fees and by the 
free provision of books Special scholarships have 
been reserved for the children of the depressed classes 
and the inspecting staff have been ordered to maintain 
separate lists of the depressed class pupils of school- 
going age m every area 

In Bihar, the special methods adopted to develop the educa- 
tion of the depressed classes have included the pay- 
ment of special rates of grant-m-aid to schools ad- 
mitting depiessed class pupils the payment of special 
rates of pav to teachers m schools which admit 
depiessed class pupils, and the provision of special 
scholarships and fee remissions In 1926, Govern- 
ment decided that for a period of five years depressed 
class pupils should be excused fees at all secondary 
schools managed or aided by Government m which 
less than half the pupils were depressed class pupils 
In 1927, Government decided to appoint a special 
inspecting staff to supervise the education of the 
depressed classes 

In the Central Provinces, the educational rules have been 
amended so as to prevent the refusal of admission of 
any depiessed class pupil into a publicly managed 
institution and so as to prevent any diffeiential treat- 
ment of depressed class pupils reading m publicly 
managed schools Under the grant-m-aid code, special 
two-thnds grants may be paid to schools for the de- 
pressed classes opened by private management and 
capital grants may also be paid for the erection of 
hostels for the depiessed classes Fee remissions and 
scholarships have been liberally awarded and bonuses 
have been paid to the headmasters of primary schools 
for each pupil from the depressed classes who passes 
the Primary Certificate examination 

9 Indications of progress. — The adoption of these measures in 
the provinces has resulted m considerable improvement and tljere 
is a changing, if not changed, outlook on the part of the Hin du 
public Our evidence shows that m recent years much private 
effort has been concentrated on the education and uplift of the 
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•depressed classes and that both the central and provincial Legis- 
latures have repeatedly shown their anxiety to remove the dis- 
abilities under which the depressed classes aie suffering 

In Madras , caste restrictions are difficult to overcome, and it 
is significant that there are only about 16,000 de- 
pressed class pupils m the ordinary public schools 
The work of the Depressed Classes Umon, the Poor 
Schools Society, the Social Service League and ot 
the Andhra Deena Seva Sangam, all of which main- 
tain schools for the depressed classes, is setting a 
valuable example m this piovmce 
In Bombay, the Quinquennial Eeview states that “these 
..oiders [providing foi free access to all schools] were 
m some places at first lesented by orthodox Hindus, 
but the recent leports of the educational inspectors 
show that the prejudice against these classes has 
lessened, although stray cases of antagonism are still 
repoited fiom ruial aieas ” + In the same connexion 
it is significant that the Bombay Municipality 
have closed their ‘special’ schools for the depressed 
classes, “the childien being allowed to join the oidi- 
nary schools and mix freely v ith the pupils of other 
communities” * Pnvate associations, including the 
Seivants of India Society, the Depressed Classes 
Union and the Ahmedabad Labour Union, are re- 
ported to be doing much foi the emancipation and 
education of the depiessed classes and the Inspectoi 
of Schools, Bombay Division, has stated that the 
leaders of the people “are holding conferences and 
educating pubhc opinion with a view to spread educa- 
tion among their masses ’ ’ t 

In Bengal, as we have shown, the recent progiess made by 
the backward communities has been remarkable and 
the Quinquennial Eeview states that “the most grati- 
fying feature is the keenness of some of the backward 
classes, especially the Namasudras, to help them- 
selves ”+ The same Eeview also states that “the spread 
of education among them marks the Namasudias as 
destined speedily to emerge fiom the position of a 
‘backward 5 class ”+ The Society for the Improve- 
ment of the Backward Classes is an example of the 
extent to which private effort has helped progress 
Over 400 schools are at present maintained by t his 
Society m different parts of Bengal 

* Bombay Q R , page 191 
t Bombay Q R , page 192 
t Bengal Q R , page 88 
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Id the United Provinces, the large mciease m the enrolment 
of depressed class pupils in the ordinary schools is a 
most hopeful sign In 1927, while 69,051 depressed 
class pupils weie reading m the ordinary piunary 
schools for boys, only 22,926 were reading in special 
schools The Quinquennial Review states that “about 
75 per cent of the total number of depressed class 
pupils attend mixed schools This indicates that 
caste prejudices are dying down and that the higher 
castes make much less objection to the admission of 
these boys to the ordinary schools Still stronger proof 
of the breaking down of prejudice is to be found m 
the presence of pupils belonging to the, higher castes 
m the special depressed class schools In the Allaha- 
bad division 16 per cent of the enrolment of depressed 
class schools belongs to higher castes , in the Lucknow 
division 1,021 boys of other castes were reading in the 
special schools attended by 1,340 depressed class boys, 
and somewhat similar are cases elsewhere ”* 

In the Punjab, caBte prejudice is reported to be rapidly dis- 
appearing, and the fact that 15,308 depressed class 
pupils, out of a total of 19,502, are leading m the 
ordinary schools is encouraging. The Report of the 
Special Officer deputed to investigate the problem 
also shows that conditions are favourable to an 
advance 

In Bihar, though the percentage of depressed class pupils 
under instruction is very low, it is satisfactoiy that 
out of a total of 25,006 under instruction, as many as 
19,373 are reading m the ordinary mixed schools 
In the Central Provinces, progress has been very slow but 
“two tendencies have become increasingly manifest 
, during the quinquennium First, the depressed classes 

have evinced a growing consciousness of their educa- 
tional and social disabilities and a growing assertion 
of claims to social and political recognition 
The second tendency has been a growing recognition 
on the part o? the more advanced classes of the claims 
of the depressed classes ” + 

10 Conclusions. — Two policies have been suggested for meet- 
ing the educational needs of the depressed classes In the - view 
of many of our witnesses, their interests can best be safeguarded f, 
by a policy of extending- the system of segregate schools and of - 
providing separate supervising staffs for these schools The other 
policy is to admit the children of the depressed classes on eqftal 
* United Provinces Q E , page 104. 
t Central Provinces Q E , page 112 
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terras into the ordinary schools Eao Bahadur M C Bajah, 
M Ij A , m a memorandum submitted to us and in His verbal 
evidence, advocated an intermediate policy — 

“separate schools for depressed classes should not be the 
rule but should only be started m places where boys 
of the depressed classes are not likely to be treated 
with that legard for their welfare which they have 
a light to expect at least from the'ir teachers ’ ’ 

/ 11 We aie strongly of the opinion that the policy of the ‘mixed 
~ school’ is the right one The system of segregate schools tends 
necessarily to emphasise rather than to reduce' the diheiences -be- 
tween the depressed classes and the other Hindu castes All the 
provincial Governments have for some years past oideied that 
depressed class pupils should receive equal opportunities of enter- 
ing into, and equal tieatment m, all publ'cly managed institutions 
But the figures for the enrolment of depressed class pupils suggest 
that, unfortunately, these orders have not been strictly carried 
out The fact, for example, that m Madras out of a total of 
228,000 depressed class pupils only 16,000 are reading m the 
ordinary schools radicates that in many of the publicly managed 
schools the admission of depressed class pupils must still pre- 
sent difficulties On the other hand, the fact that m the same 
piovrace over 70,000 pupils who do not belong to the depressed 
classes are leading m the special schools mainly intended for the 
depressed classes would appeal to show that, when it is to their 
convenience, the caste pupils overcome the existing prejudices 
We have had evidence that the rules m the provinces Regarding 
the equal tieatment to be accorded to depressed class pupilB, once 
they have been admitted mto the ordinary schools, are fiequently 
broken The Director of Public Instruction of the Central Pro- 
vinces illustrates this fact m his Quinquennial Eeview, m which 
writing of a village school m the Nagpur district, he states that — 
“bovs from the depressed classes were required to sit m the 
verandah of the primary school apart from their 
fellow pupils The community bitterly resented this 
and claimed equality of treatment On meeting no 
response, although there was plenty of accommoda- 
tion m the mam school they opened a school of 
their own ”* 

Even m the Punjab where, as we have stated, prejudice is fast 
•disappearing, it is reported that m One district the chddren of 
'"‘he depressed classes attending the public schools did not get 
water to drink We feel strongly that the wisest policy for the ] 
future, will be a determined insistence on the carrying out of the 
of dels of the provincial Governments, instead of an extension of I 

* Central /Provinces Q. R„ page 113* 
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the system of sepaiate provision This system, in some cases, 
js liable to be used, particularly by local bodies, merely as a 
means of evading the orders of Government 

12 We aie aware that it may still be necessary m a few places, 
particularly m those places wheie a great majority of the local 
population belong to the depiessed classes, to provide schools for 
them , but such schools should be legaided as oidmaiy public 
schools and not as segiegate institutions In oui opinion, the 
Jmoie the special schools tend to become mixed schools, the better 
f it will be for all sect ons ot the people We concur m the view 
of the Director of Public Instruction m the United Piovmces who 
writes in his Quinquennial Review that — 

“the smgle mixed primary school is the most economical 
and the most efficient tjpe of pnmary institution 
These special schools, theiefoie, should be regarded 
as institutions oi temporary expediency, which will 
serve the purpose of budging the penod until the 
community agrees that its needs can be fully served 
by the mixed school and is willmg to use that insti- 
tution and to allow it to be used without let or 
hindrance by all classes of tire community While 
the necessity for futherance of education amongst 
the depiessed classes continues as strong as, if not 
stronger than formerly, the need of having special 
schools for the purpose is diminishing as the ordinary 
mixed school tends more and more to meet the needB 
of all classes of the community ”* 


The Committee appomted to enquire into and leport on the 
-state of primary education of the educationally backward com- 
munities m the United Provinces advocated the same policy — 

“The Committee reiteiates its belief m the ideal of a single 
type of school maintained by district and municipal 
boards for all communities and recommends a policy 
with regaid to the education of the depressed classes 
that will lead to the lealisation of this ideal It 
lecogmses fiist and foiemost that the elevation of 
the depressed classes and their conversion to literary 
can only be accomplished by the removal of the 
stigma upon them and the stimulation of their 
aspirations Por the lemoval of this stigma it re- 
commends wherever possible the establishment of 
oidmaiy bnaid schools m aieas occupied bv members 
of these classes rather than the creation of lgnoffiin- 
lously labelled ‘depressed class schools’ ’’-l * 


* United Provinces Q R , page 10S 
. t Wethenll Report (1927), page 8 
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13 If, as we hope will be the case, pupils of the depressed classes- 
aie admitted m laige uumbeis to the ordmaiy schools, steps should, 
be taken to ensuie that a certain number of suitably quali- 
fied and trained teaeheis chosen from those classes should be 
; recanted to the staffs of the ordinary schools The adequate 
xepresentation of these classes on the local educational bodies, s<lch 
as is found in Madras and Bombay, is also desirable 

14 There is a furthei reason why we consider it essential that 
the orders of the provincial Governments m regard to the free 
admission of depressed class pupils into the ordinary schools should 
be enforced immediately and ngoiously Our Beview has shown 
not only that compulsion has been introduced already m a con- 
siderable number of areas, but that many schemes for compul- 
sion are likely to be adopted during the next few years 
If, under schemes for compulsion, separate schools have to be 
provided for the depressed classes in many areas the cost of the 
schemes will be very largely and unnecessarily increased The 
figures for the enrolment of depressed class pupils m the ordinary 
Bchools during the last five years have shown the extent to which 
prejudice is dying out and when compulsion is introduced on a 
laige scale, it will, we hope, be only a matter of time before all 
classes of the community become accustomed to new and more 
woolesome conditions of life 

15 We desire to point out m conclusion that it will not be suffi- 
cient for Government merely to insist on the admission of the child- 
ren of the depressed classes to the ordinary schools It will be 
necessary to see that the regulations are carried out m the spirit as 
well as m the letter, and that the children are treated on equal 
terms m all respects with the children of other communities 
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Education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

I — The Community 

According to the Census of 1921, the total European and Anglo- 
Indian population was a little over 250,000 

Male Female Total 

Europeans' 1,11,000 46,000 1,67,000 

Anglo Indians 48,000 48,000 96,000 

Total 1,69,000 94,00ft 2,63,000 

About 60,000 of the Europeans were m the Army and may be 
neglected for the purpose of educational statistics Thus, the 
total European and Anglo-Indian population, excluding those m 
the Army, was approximately 193,000 

2 The position of Anglo-Indians is difficult and perplexing, 
and needs special consideration, especially m the matter of educa- 
tion As far back as 1881, Lord Lytton’s Government wrote these 
words — 

“It has been rightly said that one veiy special reason why 
Government cannot afford to ignore the growing up 
in India of an unmstructed European population is 
that, m the case of the European, his capacity for 
self-maintenance depends entirely upon the educa- 
tion he receives He cannot support himself m this 
eountiy by woikmg as a day-labourer, or by adopting 
the avocation of the native peasant An uneducated 
European almost necessarily becomes an idle and pro- 
fitless, and often a dangeious, member of the com- 
munity On the other hand, it must be remembeied 
that he, oi his English ancestor was brought out to 
India originally to do work that could only be done by 
a„Eiuopean, a fact which m itself gives him some 
claim to consideration The climate is uncongenial 
to him, the cost of living is necessarily dispropor- 
tionate to his means, and he is deprived at the same 
time of the educational opportunities which are now 
available at home, even to the poorest of the working 
class In all these respects the European parent is 
placed at a disadvantage, and it thus becomes neces- 
sary for the Government to come to his assistance ”* 

* 'Resolution of the Government of India of 8 October, 188 1, quoted In the 
Review of Education in India in 1880, page 297 

( a29 ) 
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d The Anglo-Indian is essentially a poor community In. 
1891-92, a committee appointed by the Government of Bengal 
reported that 19 per cent of its members were m utter destitution 
and weie living on public or private charity The Pickford 
Committee, appointed m 1918-19, estimated the percentage at 17 
The majority of the few who achieve distinction and affluence 
leave the community, and sometimes the country, and thus the- 
commumty loses the benefit of their leadership The bulk of the 
community reside m towns, where the standard of living is high , 
and they live m European fashion m the matter of clothing, food, 
housing, etc In lecent years, they have* felt the strain of com- 
petition for many posts in Go^(afnment service of which theymsed 
to hold almost a monopoly 

A large section of the community is migiatory in character, 
many of its members being employed m the railways, telegraph, 
customs and other all-India seivices, m which transfers are fre- 
quent In consequence, the children either accompany then 
parents from one province to another, or else are sent to boarding 
schools, where the cost is comparatively high 

4. Large sections of the community attach great importance 
to education and make great sacrifices in order to give their children 
a good schooling The fact that about 24 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion are at school indicates that nearly every child is receiving 
some sort of education Many parents are keenly anxious for 
their children to be brought up m the Christian faith and m 
surroundings m harmony with their traditions They take a pride 
m their schools, many of which are of old foundation and have 
fine records 


II — Schools and enrolment * 

5 The following Table gives the number of institutions of all 1 
kinds — 

Table XCVI 

Number of European institutions of different grades 


Intermediate Arts Colleges 
Training Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Schools 
Primary Schools 
Special Schools 

Total 


1927 


The difference between the high, middle and prnnary schools is — 
“one of degree and not of land A primary school which 
contains a small number of senior pupils who have 

♦The official name of educational institutions provided for Europeans and Anglo" 
Indians is ‘ European Schools ’, except in Burma, where they are called ‘ English* 
Schools’. 
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passed the primary stage land there are many such 
schools catering for the needs of small isolated Euro- 
pean communities m the plains) is for statistical 
purposes classified as a middle school ”* 

A school may therefore pass easily from one class to another , 
and this explains the variations in the nmnbeis m successive 
periods The large reduction m the numbei of special schools is 
mainly the result of a change m classification m Bengal, where 
in 1922, the supplementary and technical classes attached to 
geneial institutions were classified as separate institutions 

6 The following Table shows the number of institutions m 
each prounce m 1927 — 


Table XCYII 


Number of European institutions of different grades by provinces. 
Interme 

diate Training High Middle Primaiy Special 
Province Arts Colleges (Schools Schools Schools Schools 

Colleges 

Madras 30 31 22 4 


Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Onssa 
Central Provinces . 
Assam 
Bangalore 

British India 


Approximately 75 per cent of the schools are located m the 
plains and 25 per cent in the hills The majority of the schools 
in the Punjab are m the halls, but m Madras only 17, and m 
Bengal only 12, are in the hills 

The extent to which the schools m the plains are concentrated 
m the large cities may be gathered fiom the fact that out of 87 
schools in the Madras Presidency, 22 are m Madras city , and out 
of 62 schools m Bengal, 33 are m Calcutta 


7 Management — The gieat majority of the schools are under 
mission management, but 95 are maintained by the Bailwajsl 
The remainder are managed either by pnvate agencies or by 
Government 


The following Table shows the numbei of institutions m the 
three Piesidencies under different kinds of management — 

Private 

Government Mission agency Ra’lwav 
Madras 1 57 12 17 

Bombav 30 0 • 

Bengal s 41 7 11 

* Progress o£ Education in India, 1917 — 1922, Vol I, pace 1 
t Twelve oi thgpe schools are located outside British India 
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S Location of schools. — European schools divide themselves 
roughly into three groups — the hill schools, the schools m the larger 
towns, and the railway schools 

The hill schools are nearly all boarding schools, and are the 
result of the natural desire of the community to secure education 
for their children m a temperate climate These schools generally 
cater for those members of the commumtv who can afford a better 
type oi education than that offered by the smaller type of school 
in the plains 

The schools m the plains vaiy fiom the laiger boarding schools 
in the cities such as the La Martimfere schools m Calcutta and 
Lucknow, to the* small day-schools m places where Anglo-Indians 
have congregated 

The railway schools, scattered over a wide area along 
the railway lines of India, meet the needs of the large number 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, some 16 000 m 192b, who are 
employed by the Kailway Companies 

There are also a number of orphanages, both m the hills and 
the plains, which rescue and educate destitute children The best 
known of these orphanages are the St Andrew’s Homes, Kalimpong, 
m the Darjeeling hills and the St George’s Homes, Kaity, m the 
Nilgiris 

9 Some of the European schools are of old foundation Eor 
example, there are the Bishop Cotton Schools at Simla and 
Bangalore, which weie founded by Bishop Cotton m memory of 
those members of the community who died m the Mutiny 
There are the four schools at Murree, Sanawar, Mount Abu and 
Ootacamund, which were founded in memory of Henry Lawrence 
There are the two schools at Lucknow and Calcutta which bear 
the name of General Claude Martin and which owe much to his 
generous legacies There are also many schools maintained by 
Catholic Brotherhoods and other Missions 

10 Enrolment — The following Table gives the number of pupils 
m recognised European schools — 

Year Total 

1917 42,621 

1922 . 46,600 

1927 63,161 

These figures, however, do not give the correct number of 
European pupils for, on the one hand, European schools are 
enrolling an increasing number of Indian pupils (a matter which 
will be discussed later) and, on the other hand, a growing number 
of European pupils are attending general institutions 
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The following Table gives the total number of European 
pupils — 


1917 

1922 

1927 


Males 

22,027 

22,947 

23,213* 


Females 

20,468 

21,628 

24,079* 


Total 
42,486 
44,5 76 
47,292 


These figures show that about 24 5 pei cent of the population are 
at school or college 


11 Stages of instruction. — The following Table gives the 
number of pupils at each stage of instruction — 

Year Collegiate High Middle Primary 

1922 660 3,065 9,296 20,748 

1927 690 2,747 9,414 32,387 

The number of pupils at the primary stage alone represents 
more than 16 per cent of the population as against the normal 
school-gomg percentage of 14 per cent for children between the 
ages of six and eleven There is very little wastage at the 
primary stage and it is safe to assume that the great majority 
of the children of the community at any rate become literate 
On the other hand, a comparatively small proportion of the 
children proceed from the primary to the middle stage , and still 
fewer from the middle to the high stage Out of 100 children 
m the highest class of the middle stage, only 46 pass on to the 
next clasR, and only a very few go on to college There were 
only 409 Anglo-Indian students m aits colleges m 1927 , and there 
weie only 48 m the final degiee class , but a number of the pupils 
go to England for highei and professional education 


III — Expenditure 

12 The following Table gives the direct and indirect expendi- 
ture on European education — 

Table XCVIII 


Provision for expenditure on 


Government Funds 
Board Funds 
Fees 

Other Pources 


European education by sources 

1017 1932 1927 

Bs Rs Rs 

36,46,883 47,70,968 511,08, 162 

27,908 21,663 62,286 

33,41,183 40,06,770 63,94,471 

26,37,214 36,73,836 45,16 549 


Total 96,03 183 1,32,73,226 1,50, 61, 4W 


The 1927 figures are for pupils vn schools for males and m schools for females 
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13 An interesting fact which emerges from thib "Table is that, 
although Government now contributes more to European educa- 
tion than m 1917, fees and othei sources bear an even larger 
pioportion of the total cost Between 1917 and 3927, the contri- 
bution by Government increased by about 39 per cent , fees bv 
o'.ei 61 pei cent , and other sources by nearly 75 pei cent 
In othei words, the community is now meeting an even larger 
proportion of the cost of its education than formerly In 1917, 
a little over 61 per cent of the total cost was met from fees and 
othei sources , m 1997 , over 65 pei cent 

Another featui e of interest is the increased cost per pupil In 
1917 , the cost pei pupil was Bs 225, m 1927 it had risen ter 
Bs 283 Meanwhile, the rate of fees rose m almost the same 
proportion The aveiage fee pei pupil was under Bs 80 m 1917, 
and a little over Bs 100 m 1927 

14 The cost of Emopean education has often been contrasted 
with the cost of Indian education m order to prove that the former 
is proportionately higher and that European schools leceive pre- 
ferential tieatment But, m making such a comparison, certain 
essential differences should be borne m mind, It is not legitimate 
to compare tbe average cost pei pupil (Bs 22) m an Indian school 
with the average cost pei pupil (Bs 283) m a European school, 
without explanation 

Large numbers of tbe European schools are boarding institu- 
tions and the cost per pupil includes boarding charges, an item 
which represents only a small fraction in the figures for Indian 
schools A European pupil pays a far larger sum in fees than the 
Indian pupil The average annual fee<of a European pupil is over 
Bs 100 , that of the Indian pupil is less than Bs 5 

Again, more than five-sixths of the total number of pupils m 
Indian schools are m the primary classes, more than half of these 
being m Class I, and most of the primary schools give free 
education The proportion of free pupils m European schools 
is very much smaller, while a far higher proportion of European 
pupils are reading in the middle and high stages, a fact which 
raises the average cost considerably 

We have already leferred to the large sums raised each year 
from other sources, mainly pnvate subscriptions benefactions and 
endowments Notable examples of private philanthropy have been 
the large benefactions made by Sir Percy Newson and Sir Paul 
Chater to the schools m Bengal 

All these factors go to explain the reason why the proportion 
which is borne by public funds is only 35 per cent of the cost of 
European education as against 65 per cent for all classes of 
education While it is true that, in comparison, for the reasons 
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given, European education is more expensive than Indian educa- 
tion, it is also true that it receives more financial support from 
private souices m some form or another 

15 Between 1922 and 1927, the direct expenditure on Indian 
schools increased by 44 per cent , while the direct expenditure on 
h uropean schools mcieased b\ only 11 per cent This is as would 
oe expected , and the diffeience should be even gieatei in 1 inure 
The Emopean co mmuni ty does not tend to mciease m number, 
and piacticallj all its childien aie now at school Any futuie m- 
eieast in expenditure on European education is likely theiefore 
to be tot improvement latliei than for expansion 

10 Heed of concentration. — While there seems no leason to 
suppose that an undue proportion of public funds is being spent 
on Euiopean schools, theie is great need and opportunity for 
economy in the piesent system The average strength of a primary 
school is only 60, ot a middle school 105, and of a high school 200 , 
and many of the schools m up-country places have enrolments 
far below these averages Among the 95 railway schools, there 
are thirtj with less than twenty pupils and eleven schools with 
only ten pupils or less Even m the larger centres, there is much 
duplication, due very largely to the maintenance of separate denom- 
inational institutions 

Theie has been much opposition to amalgamation on social 
and sectaiian grounds, but in recent years there has been a 
healthier tendency towards concentration In Bombay, Madras 
and the Punjab, a number of important amalgamations have been 
effected, and m several provinces small or unnecessary schools 
have been closed down In Madras, five such schools were abolish- 
ed between 1922 and 1927 But religious differences, social 
disl motions and vested interests still stand m the way of further 
progress m this direction 

The railway schools, in particular, affoid an example ot the 
espensne and uneconomic character of the separate provision 
made by the smaller class of schools for Emopean and Anglo- 
Indian pupils 4,339 pupils of the community attend the 95 
schools, an average of only 45 per school A repoit on the 
expenditure of the Bailwajs on the education of employees was 
submitted to the Railway Board m 1927, and we understand that 
the matter is under oonsideiation by the Government of India 
Much economy could be effected bv the adoption of the policy 
alreadv accepted by the North-Western Railway of granting assist- 
ance to the children of European and Anglo-Indian employees to 
attend the ordinal y Euiopean oi Indian school, at whatever 
distance, m preference to the piesent policy of othei railways 
wlncli maintain small schools at outlying stations, to meet the 
needs of scattered groups of children 
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17 Economy ib also needed m the numerous orphanages which 
aie ccatteied ovei the countiy The St Andiew’s Homes at 
Kalimpong, toi example, have Bhown a great capacity for expan- 
sion , and, if suitable arrangements could be made, it would be 
far better and cheaper to send orphans to such an institution 
than to provide for them m small and theiefore relatively expen- 
sive Homes 

18 A doubt has been expressed whether provincial Govern- 
ments have not m one direction been over liberal Eor many 
years boarding grants, especially giants for orphans and destitute 
childien, have been given to European schools, and while it is 
true that many members of the Anglo-Indian community aie 
extremely pom, education in the community has been practically 
universal for a long time It might therefore have been expected 
that the pioportion of those who are too indigent to afford their 
children even primary education would steadily decrease But 
this has unfortunately not been the case In Madras alone, in 
1927, 1,850 children, or one out of every seven, were receiving 
boarding grants and in the Central Provinces the orphan grants 
amounted to Rs 1 28 lakhs m 1927 The question arises whether 
these grants have not increased dependency and paupeusation 
This possibility is referred to by the Director of Public Instruction 
in Madras who writes m his latest Quinquennial Review — 

“the liberal help given by the Government for many years 
past does not appear to have had the desired effect 
of puttmg the community on its feet In fact, it is 
open to question whether these philanthropic 
grants have not been tending to increase the depend- 
ence and the poverty of large sections of the com- 
munity “* 

IV — The Future of European Education 

19 Proposal that European Education should be a' Central 
Subject. — At present, m eveiy province, except in Burma, European 
education as a leserved piovmcial subject It is administered by 
the Director of Pubhc Instruction subject to the general conti ol 
of a member of the Executive Council There is also m each 
province an Inspector of European Schools, who may be a full-time 
o! a part-time officer 

20 On the question of the future of European education m 
the provinces we have examined many witnesses and have leceived 
-a number of memoranda Though the evidence is conflicting in 
some respects, there is a general agreement m regard to the follow- 
ing points — 

(a) European education should be made a central subject, 
financed from central revenues, though local 

* Madras Q R page H8 
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Governments should also make contributions to the 
schools m the several provinces 

(b) Government should maintain a central inspecting staff 
These pioposals raise important constitutional issues and, 
if accepted, would necessitate a drastic change in the present 
system of provincialised education It is evident that they are 
based on a desire for security and uniformity In this connexion, 
the Council of the European Association have urged that “ the- 
centralisation of Euiopean education will lead to — 

(a) economy, 

(b) uniformity m education, 

(c) increased efficiency and improved inspection , and 

(A) the adequate safeguarding of the reasonable requirements- 
of European education m India ” 

21 Security — In the first place, there is little evidence that 
the grants foi European education have suffered under the Keforms 
The following Table shows the provincial recurring and non-recur- 
ring contributions m the several provinces — 

Table XCIX 


Grants for European education, recurring and non-recurring 


Province 


1917 . 1922 . 1927 


Rs Rs Rs 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bibar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


6 , 88,836 8 , 01,029 8 , 85,085 

4 , 36,279 4 , 62,397 5 , 35,632 

8 . 32.160 11 , 64,433 10 , 63,381 

5 , 16,216 8 , 10,187 9 , 86,683 

5 , 80,231 4 , 78,997 5 , 01,703 

2 , 31,674 4 , 80,856 6 , 37,377 

89,926 1 , 18,182 1,08 160 

1 . 69.160 1 , 46,430 1 , 36,619 

31,667 62,810 66,883 


In eftery province, the figures for 1927 are higher than for 
1917, except m the Punjab, where the figures for 1917 were in- 
flated by capital and recurring grants from the Government of 
India towards the training class which was maintained by the 
Punjab Government for students from all provinces, and in the 
Central Provinces, and in every province, except Bengal, Bihar 
and the Central Provinces, there was an increase between 1922 
and 1927 In the Central Provinces there was a reduction of 
Bs 22,000 in maintenance grants which Was due to changes in* 
the Code made by Government as a result of a debate m the local 
Legislative Council 


There has been only one instance of a reduction made by fc 
Legislature In 1924, the Bengal Legislative Council reduce# 
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the budget by Es 99,000 , but the money wag found later by, 
leappiopriatiou 

22 It is also significant that, in Buirua where European 
education is a ‘transferred subject’ the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Eedeiation has stated that “ so far as Burma is con- 
cerned, we are definitely against English education being made 
a central reseived subject ”, and has shown m evidence that the 
schools have not suffered financially by the transfei of European 
education 

23 In the second place, theie is no giouncl for supposing that 
the Central Legislature would bo more liberal than the Provincial 
Legislatures, which aie m closet touch with the schools and take 
a natural pude m the welfare of all schools m the piovmce, to 
whaievei community they may belong 

If, agam, European education became a ‘central subject’ and 
weie financed by the Government of India, the community might 
find itself in the unenviable position of being deprived of the 
existing facilities for higher., professional and technical education 
which the provinces now provide for them If such a situation 
arose, centralisation would result not m economy but m the neces- 
sity foi an expensive separate provision of such facilities The 
adoption of such a course would lead to an undesirable differentia- 
tion of the educational needs of Europeans and Anglo-Indians and 
would affect progress adversely * 

24 Uniformity — We now turn to the aspect of uniformity It 
is true, as has already been represented, that the community is 
migratory m character and that therefore the children who move 
with their parents from province to piovmce are often compelled 
to attend a number of schools differing from each other m the 
courses and curiicula 

While a central inspecting agency might have the effect of 
securing gi eater unity of aim and standards, we are of opinion 
that the disadvantages of such a system would be greatei than the 
advantages A central inspector, with a wide area of jurisdiction, 
would find it difficult to keep m touch with the schools and their 
requirements, and constant reference .to Delhi or Simla would 
lesnlt m inevitable delay and possibly m misunderstandings 

♦The propcnal to centralise European education was ronsidsred by the Govern 
ment oE India m 1913 and reieotpd The following pissaga occurs in the Reso 
lution on Indian Educational Policv of that year — 

“The suggestion was put fprwaid and largely supported at a conference 
that European education should be centralised under the Government of India 
This suggestion cannot be accepted Apart from the fact that decentralisation 
is^tho accepted pohov of Government, the course of the discussion at the 
conference showed how different were the conditions of life of members of the 
domiciled community in different parts of India and how these differences 
necessarily ro acted on their educational arrangements The Government of 
Tndin aTe convinced that although some difficulties might ha removed more 
would be created by centralisation ” ' 
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Again, if clue economy weie to be observed, the inspecting 
staff would be inevitably small m numbers, and would theiefore be 
insufficiently equipped to supervise satisfactorily the many subjects 
of the curriculum or to deal with the many aspects of school life 
In a provincial system, an Inspector of European Schools can 
obtain the advice and co-opeiation of other officials whose woik is 
connected with the transferred side of education It seems inevit- 
able that subjects such as physical training, domestic science and 
the vernaculars, would suffer under a centialised system of inspec- 
tion 

25 There is an urgent need, however, of some co-oidmating 
authority wheieby the piesent divergencies and difficulties might 
be discussed and removed If the Government of India weie to 
take the initial steps, such an authority, including representatives 

piovmcial authorities and °chools, might be constituted, and 
might have poweis to contiol and conduct examinations In our 
opm on, the attainment of a reasonable measuie of mnfoimity would 
be earned m a fai moie satisfactory manner hv this means than 
by the centralisation of Euiopean education 

26 Retention of the general system. — We are agreed that many ' 

of the schools, especially the boarding schools in the hills, should 
contmue m their present condition and that parents should 
have confidence that suitable education will he available for their 
children * 

On the othei hand, as we have already indicated, Euiopean 
schools m the provinces differ widely in character and the need 
foi the retention of some of them is doubtful The majority of the 
schools m Madras, for example, cater for pupils whose position, 
outlook and prospects may be entnely different from those of the 
pupils m the hill schools of the North West of India It might 
be pieferable for the former to avail themselves of the general 
schools, which are usually more efficient and often more acces 
sible 

27 Admission of Indians to European schools. — We have 
alreadv suggested in a pievious chaptei that, as far as possible, 
childien of all classes and communities should jom, and mix freely 
in, common schools The question of the admission of Indians to 
Enropean schools is therefore of importance 

The All-India European Schools Code of 1905 prescribed a 
maximum of fifteen per cent for the total number of Indians m 
any Euiopean school, but this restriction has either been relaxed 
or abrogated m most provinces In Madras and Bombay, the 
proportion has been raised to one-third, m the United Provinces, 
Bihar and the Central Provinces to 25 per cent In Burma, there 
is no restriction at all The result has been a general increase 
in the enrolment of non-Europeans in European schools, the 
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number having more tnan doubled m the last five years, 'I'he 
figmes of emolrnrnt a ic given in the following Table — 

Table G 


Enrolment of non-Euiopean pupils m European schools 


Province 

Total No 
of pupils 

Indian* 

Percentage 

Madras 

10,390 

1,213 

117 

Bombay 

4,021 

1,050 

213 

Bengal 

10,821 

1,085 

15 6 

United Provinces 

6,213 

628 

8 5 

Punjab 

2,669 

326 

12 2 

Burma 

8,858 

3,164 

36 6 

Bihar and Orissa 

1,370 

86 

6 2 

Central Provinces 

2,388 

681 

28 5 

Assnrn . 

376 

32 

85 


The highest peicentages are m Buima, the Central Provinces- 
and Bombay , but in Brnma admission is unrestricted and, m fact, 
there is little distinction between the anglo-vernacular and the 
English schools The evidence on behalf of the Anglo-Indian and 
Domiciled European ^Federation shows apprehension as to the 
result of the unrestncted admission 

28 The leasons which led to the modification of the restriction 
weie,*fhst, the increasing desire of well-to-do Indians to provide 
for then children an education different in character from that of 
the ordinary Indian schools and, secondly, the hope that the 
smaller or more uneconomical European schools might strengthen 
themselves financially if they were allowed to admit a larger pro- 
portion of Indian pupils 

' We consider that the pohcy of admitting Indian pupils into 
I European schools is a sound one provided that the proportion does 
| not exceed a definite limit and that they are admitted on equal 
terms with others and at the same rate of fees The proportion 
of Indians might vary as between boarding and day schools and 
I be higher in the latter type of school 

It should be beneficial to Anglo-Indian boys to mix freely with 
Indian boys and thereby to be stimulated to higher effort by com- 
petition with them But we are not m favour of the total removal 
of restrictions, as the schools would lose thereby their distinctive 
character and would then satisfy neither party 

It must be remembered that most European schools are under 
private management and at present their authorities have complete- 
liberty to regulate admissions The percentage prescribed is a 
maximum not a minimum Even the further modification of 
restrictions need not therefore alter the character or constitution of 
any school unless the management so desires 
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. V — Examinations and Curricula 

29 Much evidence has been placed before us regarding the 
present courses and examinations taken by European schools A 
detailed consideration of these questions would be beyond the scope 
of our review, but there are a few matters which have a bearing 
on the general condition of European education 

30 There is much conflict of opimon as to whether the 
Cambridge Certificate examinations (which under certain condi- 
tions aie accepted as equivalent to Indian examinations) or the 
Indian examinations (including the School Final examination for 
European Schools) are the more suitable for the schools It is 
contended, on the one hand, that the standards of the Cambridge 
examinations are higher and are more consistently maintained than 
those of the Indian examinations, and that the former afford more 
valuable qualifications to those who desire to complete their studies 
m the United Kingdom On the other hand, the vast majority 
of the pupils intend to make a living m India, and therefore require 
a course adapted to the standards of an Indian university 

In this connexion, the Director of Public Instruction in the 
United Provinces, m his Quinquennial Review, after refernng to 
the distinction between the better class schools and the day 
schools and orphanages, has written — 

“ There is much to be said against an alien system of 
examination such as the Cambridge Locals , they are 
out of touch with the schools and with the lives and 
experience of the children and they are most mislead- 
ing when they dommate the work of the lower 
classes The Indian high schools, intermediate 

colleges and universities provide a continuous educa- 
tional course, the stages of which are tnaiked by the 
High Schools, the Intermediate and University degree 
examinations It is naturally to be expected that the 
boy attending the European schools will, if he conti- 
nues his formal studies, do so m a university or other 
higher educational institution m India Satisfactory 
though the Cambridge exammations may be for a boy 
leaving school and directly entering on a business or 
profession, the stages marked by them hardly coincide 
with any definite stage of the full Indian educational 
course and it is difficult, with restrictions hampering 
choice of subjects, etc , to render them suitable as 
entrance examinations to the courses of study pro- 
vided in Indian Universities ”* 

We feel that there should be no barrier to the passage of pupils 
io the Indian universities, and that the courses in the schools, as 

* United Provinoes Q R., page 93 
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fai at. possible, should be adjusted to the acquirements of these 
umveisities We aie unable to offer an opinion on the question 
as to whether this object should be achieved by prepaiation foi a 
matnuilation examination or for an examination which is accept- 
ed as an equivalent It may be hoped that the co-ordinating 
authority which we have already suggested will provide a useful 
means for discussion of this mattei by those concerned 

31 In accoi dance with the general principle which we have laid, 
down, it is also most desirable that the teaching of the Indian 

'■ vernaculars should be efficient We have been informed that, in* 
many of the schools, the vernaculars are neglected, and the defi- 
cient knowledge of the vernaculars acts as a handicap in competi- 
tive examinations where knowledge of a vernacular is demanded 

32 We have already pointed out that very few of the pupils 
proceed to a university or to a professional college Nearly all the 
reports from the provinces lay stress on the necessity of improving 
the higher education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, especially 
m view of the fact that they must face increasing competition for 
careers which formerly were freely open to them In view of these 
circumstances, it appears to us essential that far more European 
and Anglo-Indian pupils, whose future work lies in India, should 
jom the mam stream of national education and be encouraged and 
assisted to qualify themselves for admission to the arts and pro- 
fessional colleges with a view to entering a liberal profession 

In 1925, the Government of Madras made a special survey of 
European education and, as a result, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion lias stated that — 

“ It has been made clear that the present aim of European, 
education should be the piovision of a sound general 
education for Anglo-Indian children so as to enable 
■'them to face successfully the increasing competition 
;for entering into various callings , The absence of 
competition m the past and the recruitment of rela.- 
tively unqualified Anglo-Indians to posts which were 
virtually a monopoly for them have resulted m the 
continuance of low standards and m an inability to 
face competition even when the breaking up of mono- 
polies has caused a severe economic depression ”* 

33 The great importance of fitting Anglo-Indians to compete 
on equal terms for professional posts has been recognised by the 
Punjab Government’ by tEe opening of tfie Lawrence College ah 

VGhoragah (near Murvee) which prepares pupils for the intermediate 
examination of the Punjab University The Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, considers the founding of this college of unique* 
* Madras Q R , page 116 
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importance to t the futuie of Euiopean education m the province 
and writes in his Quinquennial Beview — 

“ The mteimediate classes should be of great benefit to the 
community as the brighter boys and girls will have 
the opportunity of continuing their school training 
until they become eligible for admission to a profes- 
sional college The mam problem of Euiopean educa- 
tion in India is to equip members of the community 
foi professional work, and it may well be that this 
problem will be solved to a great extent by the insti- 
tution of the Lawrence College at G-horagali ”* 

/ A similar policy has been followed in some of the privately 
managed colleges or schools m certain other provnices We think 
that m a few more well-selected places some provision might be 
made for the pupils to remain at school until the completion of the 
intermediate stage, whence they could proceed to the general 
collegiate and professional colleges which are available to them 

34 Like other poor communities in India, the Euiopean and 
Anglo-Indian community is entitled to financial support from the 
State m the form of scholarships, fee remissions and boardmg 
grants and then continuance will still be necessaiy even if steps 
are taken to bring the European schools m the plains more into 
line with the ordinary institutions for Indians, 

VI — The Teachers 

35 The following Table shows the total number of trained and 
untrained teachers in European schools in 1927 by provinces • — 

Table Cl 

Number of trained and untrained teachers in European sohools by 


Provraoe 

provinces 

Trained 

Teachers 

Untrained 

Teaohers 

Total 

Madras . 

. .. 526 

226 

75 2 

Bombay 

. .. 219 

168 

387 

Bengal . 

386 

305 

691 

United Provinces 

. 309 

146 

455 

Punjab 

159 

80 

239 

Burma 

281 

125 

406 

Bihar and Onssa 

. 54 

37 

91 

Central Provmoes 

66 

61 

127 

Assam 

32 

5 

37 

British India 

.. 2,241 

1,314 

3,555 


The percentage of trained teachera has steadily risen from 49 3 per 
cent m 1917 to 63 per cent in 1927 The majority of the trainee! 
teachers are women. 


Punjab Q R., page 99. 
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36 The Anglo-Indian Association has represented that recruit- 
ment from Europe should be stopped and that Anglo-Indians should 
be appointed to all teaching posts m the future We agree that 
appointments should be made on merit and not on domicile, but 
any prohibition of recruitment from Europe is clearly impossible 
since the goveimng bodies of the schools, owing to the nature of 
their foundations, cannot reasonably be dictated to m the matter 
of appointments so long as suitable and qualified teachers are 
appointed 

The mam difficulty, however, is that very few Anglo-Indians 
reach the degree stage and that even fewer adopt the teaching pro- 
fession In 1927, there were only 35 Euiopeans and Anglo-Indians 
m all India who were reading m the fourth yeai classes of aits 
colleges foi men, and only twenty-five were enrolled m training 
colleges for men In Burma, the Director of Public Instruction 
states — 

' Anglo-Indian men, who are essential [m English boys’ 
schools] and would be most useful in anglo-vernacular 
boys’ schools, avoid the teachmg profession 
In our training schools there was but one Anglo- 
Indian man to forty-five women and of the 125 
students at the two colleges it may be safely stated 
that not one man will teach after graduating."* 

,y 37 The adequate provision of training fatalities is therefore of 
great importance to the community In 1927, there was only one 
training college for men and no training school, while for women 
there were two training colleges and ten training schools 

A training college for men is attached to the Lawrence College 
and School at Ghoragali It is maintained by the Punjab Govern- 
ment, and, m 1927, included twenty students who were drawn from 
all India 

In the two women’s training colleges, there are foity-seven 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians In the ten training schools there 
were 176 

It is significant, howevei, that while only fhe Anglo-Indian men 
were reading m Indian training colleges and only sis m Indian 
training schools, there were twenty-seven women reading in Indian 
training colleges and seventy-three in Indian training schools 
There appears to be no valid reason why moie Anglo-Indian men 
should not make use of the ordinary training institutions m the pro- 
vinces m order to qualify themselves for service m the European 
schools, which are clearly m need of them Speualist teachers, in 
particular, are not available for tEe scEools, and more trained 
teachers for science, languages and tKe vernaculars are needed 
We 'have been informed that, m tEe United Provinces, science Eas 

Q B , paire 4?. 
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usually to b'e taught by persons recruited from Europe or by 
Indians, and that it is difficult to obtam language teachers and 
teachers for mathematics- and domestic science from the Anglo- 
Indian community 


VII — Conclusions 

38 In view of the numerous representations which have been 
made to us, it will be convenient briefly to summarise the results 
of our suivey of European schools 

1 The proposal to make European education a central and non- 
votable subject is undesirable, and its adoption would be prejudicial 
to the intei ests of the community 

If uniformity and co-ordination are needed, a representative 
central body, possibly with powers to control and conduct examina- 
tions, might be established without much expense and without 
interfering with provincial responsibility for European education 
In view of differences m religion, language and conditions oi 
ilife, the retention of European schools m the hills and of the large 
European schools m the towns is necessary and desirable But 
m the interests of the great majority of the poorer pupils who have 
to fit themselves for obtaining appointments through the open door 
of competition and merit, the smaller and less efficient schools 
should be amalgamated or closed Such schools, if retamed, 
would benefit by, the admission of a larger number of non- 
European pupils 

A The needs of small and isolated 'bodies of Anglo-Indians should 
be met by the award of stipends rather than by the maintenance 
of a large number of small schools 
. v The courses and curricula should be adapted as far as possible 
| to the requirements of Indian universities , and the teaching of the 
I vernaculars should be improved. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Education of Certain Communities. 


1 Sikh and Hindu schools m the Punjab and the N.-W. P. 
Province. — In the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province, 
the Hindus and Sikhs, who are mmonty communities m these 
provinces, have done good service to the cause of education by the 
maintenance of a large number of schools and colleges In some 
cases, the funds, raised by subscriptions 01 by donations m lump 
sums have formed the nucleus of the financial resources of these 
institutions , and in other cases schools have been founded by indivi- 
duals inspired by philanthropic motives for the spread of education 
It has been represented to us that these colleges and schools are 
open to all castes and creeds, and have been established to meet 
the special requirements of certain sections of the Hindus and of 
the Sikhs as well as to promote the cause of education m general , 
and that the necessity for this type of school has ansen mainly on 
account of the following reasons ' — 

(а) the inadequate piovision for the teaching of Hindi m the 

ordinary schools , 

(б) the absence of religious instruction m the publicly 

managed schools and the desire of certain communities 
to retain rehgious education in their own hands , and 
(c) the declared policy of Government that private enterprise 
should be encouraged m the case of secondary schools 

It has also been represented to us that there is a need m these 
schools for the teaching of Gurmukhi and Hindi script which has 
not been supplied up to the present We regret that time has not 
permitted us to examine this question and to express an opinion 
upon it 

2 The Parsees — The community which has perhaps the most 
ci editable lecord m Indian education is that of the Parsees, the 
bulk of whom are m the Bombay Presidency According to the 
Census of 1921, the total numbei m British India was 88,464 and 
73 pei cent of that total were hterates In 1927, 17,462 were m 
secondary and primary schools, and 957 weie lecemng university 
education The proportion receiving university education is ex- 
iiemely high 

Not only is the record of the Parsees creditable m the enrolment 
of their boys and, m particular of their girlB, at school and college, 
but also m the benefactions to education made m the past by mem- 
bers of the co mm unity 


( 246 ) 
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According to a memorandum submitted to the Governor of Bom- 
bay, of which the community have furnished us a copy, the Poona 
Engineering College owes its existence to the liberality of the 
first Sir Cowasji Jehangir and the college has received many other 
important benefactions fiom Parsee donois, the Engineering 
College at Karachi similarly owes its origin to the late Nadnshaw 
Kdalji Dmshaw, and the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, the 
Elpbinstone College, 'the Deccan College, Poona, the Sydenham 
College of Commeice, the Giant Medical College, the J J Hospital, 
the Petit .Laboratory, the Sir Cowasji Jehangn University Hall and 
the Tata Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, all owe their in- 
ception and existence to the munificence of Parsee philanthropists 
Moreover, the memorandum states that m not a* single case have 
these donations been conditionally offered so as to involve any 
dnect or indirect obhgation on the part of Government to grant 
any special privilege to the youth of the community m these insti- 
tutions 

The community feais that with the gieat advance m the educa- 
tion of other communities, and with the consequent pressure on 
•collegiate institutions, especially owing to preference given to 
-othei communities, there may no longer be loom m either pro- 
fessional or arts colleges for anything like the number of Parsees 
who have been admitted to them during the past We have been 
unable to examme this question m detail, but we trust that, m 
view of the past achievements of this progiessive and public- 
spmted community, its needs will be borne m mind, and that it 
will be given every opportunity of maintaining its high standard 
of efficiency in the future 

3 Christian Missions — From the earliest days of English educa- 
tion m India, Christian missions have played a laige part in its 
establishment, expansion and impiovement Foi generations, the 
spread of education was due almost entirely to the agency of Gov- 
ernment and the missions , and a net work of missionary institu- 
tions, primary and secondary schools and colleges, covhied the 
countiy from Tmnevelly to Peshawar These institutions were 
not content merely to impart good education , they sought also to 
give moral and religious training which, though at times influenced 
by a spirit of proselytising zeal, yet preserved Indian education 
from being divorced from the ethical and spnitual aspects of life. 
Moreover, as other agencies came into the general field, the missions 
found a new and useful sphere of expansion among classes whicH 
were neglected by the ordinary system of education, depressed 
'-''classes and oatcastes, abongmps and hill-tribes In recent years, 
the missions have also paid increased attention to the education 
■of gurls 

The missions continue to maintain well-staffed and well-equipped 
colleges m large centres of population, such as the Serampore 
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College, the Scottish Churches, St Paul’s, and St Xavier’* 
Colleges m Bengal, the two Christian Colleges m Madras city, 
St Joseph’s College m Tnchmopoly, the Wilson and St Xavier’s 
Colleges m Bombay city, the Borman Christian College m Lahore 
and St Stephen’s College m Delhi ” These colleges have high 
traditions oi their own and have retained the affection and loyalty 
of thousands of students 

' Not only m the past but also in lecent tunes missions have done 
pioneer and experimental work of great value Bor instance, it 
was they who first developed the residential system , and the 
experiments m rural education which have been initiated by the 
American Presbyterian Mission at Moga and elsewhere have 
attracted much attention and have given rise to a new movement 
The following Table shows the number of institutions of various 
types managed by Christian missions 

Table CIT 


Educational institutions maintained by Christian missions 


Provinces Colleges 

Secondary 

schools 

Primary 

sohools 

Special 

sohools 

Total 

Madras 

20 

193 

7,718 

89 

8,020 

Bombay 


Ho information 




Bengal 

9 

73 

642 

136 

860 

United Provmoes 

13 

100 

144 

21 

278 

Punjab 


Ho information 




Burma 


Ho information, 




Bihar and Orissa 

i 

62 

867 

32 

942 

Central Provinces 

l 

66 

178 

4 

248 

Assam 


19 

687 

4 

690 

4 Other philanthropic activities.- 

—Somewhat later 

than the 


Christian missions, other philanthropic associations entered the 
field of western education Schools attached to temples, mosques 
and monasteries have existed in India for centuries , they imparted, 
and still impart, the rudiments of education, and Borne knowledge 
of leligion and ritual to thousands of children We attach greater 
lhiportance to philanthropic agencies such as the Seva Sadan m 
Bombay, the Deccan Education Society m Poona, the Brahmo 
Sarnaj and the Bam Xrishna Mission, wdrkmg m different parts 
of the country All these associations command the services of 
devoted men and women who are able to correct some of the mis- 
takes rad to supplement some of the deficiencies of the existing 
system The virtues of such activity are its ardour, initiative,, 
devotion and freedom from routine, the danger, a very leal one,. 
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is sectarianism anil co mmunalis m The statement of an inspector 
quoted m the Qumquenmal Beview of Bombay is of inteiest — 

,[ The organisation of the Seva Sadan is thoroughly non-sec- 
tanan and non-sectional It aims primarily at 
character-building and making women self-ieliant and 
useful social workers The whole work is thoroughly 
well-organised, eminently practical and ol very high 
social and educational value ”* 
o India is keenly grateful for the services rendered by institu- 
tions such as have been referred to above , and she still has need 1 
for then continuance and expansion While we think that every 
effort should be made to remove all traces of sectionalism 01 com- 
munalism from these schools and colleges, should such occur, and 
to ensuie that they are national institutions m the tiue sense of the 
word, we aie anxious that the lemarks which we make on this 
point m this and other chapters should not be mterpreted as sug- 
gesting that these institutions should m any way be discouraged, 
provided that they reach the required level of efficiency 

Theie is another point to be considered Most of these insti- 
tutions aie open to all classes and creeds, but m many of them 
the vast majority of the pupils are drawn only from one section 
of the community In order to remedy this defect and to encourage 
members of other communities to apply for admission, the staffs 
should be drawn from all sections 'of the co mmuni ties to which 
the pupils belong In some of the Christian institutions, the 
number of Indian Christian pupils is Bmall and very many pupils 
from other communities are admitted, but the Btaffs are by no 
means confined to those who profesB the Christian faith It would 
probably be difficult to widen the basis of the committees of manage- 
ment of the schools and colleges managed by Christian and other 
agencies, as these institutions often belong to a larger organisation, 
which has a wider scope of social activity than education alone, but 
the management should be as representative as possible of all 
interests 

It is also essential that there should be no undue competition 
or element of rivalry between these institutions, and that no unfair- 
pressure should be placed on parents to send their children to them , 
and foi this purpose it is necessary that the location of the schools 
should be wisely regulated Any spirit of antagonism would be 
fatal to the spirit by which they should be inspired 
♦Bomba V0 B. , page EOS. 
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Backward areas The need for a uniform advance. 

1 Our attention has been drawn not only to the requirements 

of backward communities but to the requirements of special areas 
which, though not classified as ‘backwaid tiacts’ are yet 
backward educationally, owing to the poverty of the people 
and of the local authorities In the majority of the 

provinces an educational policy has been followed which, 
though equitable at first sight, has m fact accentuated the 
educational differences between the wealthy and the poor 
districts, Especially m lespect of mass education The 
policy of these provmces has been to pay fixed statutory contribu- 
tions from Government funds -to local authorities, with additional 
grants for new approved expenditure, and these additional grants 
have been made subject to the condition that the local authorities 
should meet a fixed proportion of the total new expenditure It 
has been an inevitable result of these measures that while the pro- 
gressive districts, owing to the comparative adequacy of their 
finances, aie able to earn large contributions from Government, 
many backwaid districts cannot do so and have been neglected, 
with grave results We shall give a few illustrations of this point 

2 The Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923 piovides that — 
“if the scheme [of compulsion] is sanctioned the Govern- 
ment shall bear half of the additional recurring and 
non-recurring annual cost of tlie scheme if the local 
authority is a municipality, and two-thirds of the 
said cost if the local authority is a district local 
board” 

This section of the Act apphes equally to the Piesidency proper 
and to the backward areas of Sind In consequence, many 
districts m Sind which have been backwaid in the past through 
their poverty aie piogiessmg much more slowly than the wealthier 
districts m the Presidency through their inability to earn addi- 
tional grants If these backward districts are to have opportunities 
of introducing schemes of compulsion equal to those of the wealthier 
districts, they should be required to contribute a smaller proportion 
-of the funds required, and Government a larger proportion 

Under the Madras Elementary Education Act of 1920, the local 
Government must contribute a Bum not less than the proceeds of 
any education cess raised by local bodies Although the Act thus 
provides for the possibility of the local Government contributing 
more than 50 per cent of the total expendituie on new schemes, 
■even the most backward areas must first resort to taxation before 
( 250 ) 
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•Jhey; become entitled to any contribution fiom Government 
Actually, the great majonty ot the local bodies m Madras which 
have hitheito levied an education cess and which aie m receipt of 
equivalent contributions fiom Government are located m the more 
advanced districts, 

3 The failure to recognise the special needs of backward areas 
is not confined to the sphere of mass education In Madras — 

“the Government are not at present aiding or subsidising 
secondary education in the various districts m a 
manner which gives poorer districts preference over 
wealthy districts The grants-in-aid Code does not, 
at present, provide for preferential treatment being 
given to schools m poor and backward districts, but 
the system of givmg subsidies has been such as to 
allow of special treatment to particular schools or 
localities though, m practice, wealthy districts have 
benefited almost as much as poor districts Not only 
are wealthy district boards contributing very little 
towards the cost of secondary education, but they are 
actually spending a smallei percentage of there reve- 
nues on secondary education than the poorer districts 
Furthermore, the cost to Government per pupil m 
local board schools m some of the wealthiest districts 
is greater than it is in some of the poorest districts” * 

4 One remedy for the backwardness of mass education m poor 
■areas is simple Bihar and the Punjab have adopted the pnnciple 
of grading districts according to their poverty or prospenty, for the 
purpose of estimating the ratio of Government grants to funds 
raised ^locally for the expansion and improvement of vernacular 
education This pnnciple gives a reasonable opportunity for the 
backward districts to keep m line with the advance made m more 
prosperous districts At any rate, the gap between the progressive 
and the backward districts is not being widened We should add 
that, even if this principle is adopted, it will be insufficient to 
develop mass education m the backward districts unless provision 
i6 made at the same time for the training of vernacular teachers 
m these areas, so as to recruit local teacheis for the village schools 
We attach great impoitance to piovision of tins kind A teaming 
institution m a distant town, however efficient it may be, can 
make little appeal to young men living m lural areas 

5 For the development of secondary education m backward 
meas, we have suggested in a previous chapter that publicly 
managed institutions should be established, or failing this, that 
the grant-m-aid rates should be so regulated as to give speaal 
assistance to privately managed high and i -idle schools in such’ 

* Report op Secondary Education, 1927, pago 10. 
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aieas. By such means, facilities for secondary 'education would 
be distribuied more equally between all parts of the province and 
tor the benefit of all sections of the community 

6 A! well-considered and comprehensive policy for the assistance 
ot the poor areas is needed It does not augur well for the future 
happmeBs and progress of India that vast areas of the country 
should be left far behind the standard of development reached in 
more fortunate ones, and that the present tendency m most pro- 
vinces is to accentuate the gaps still further 

7 Finally, it may be pointed out that 'the treatment of back- 
waid areas m the way we have suggested would, m some provinces 
and tracts, have the great advantage incidentally of going far to 
remove the disabilities of certain communities, without any resort 
to the reservations and special privileges discussed in previous 
chapters It was the adoption of such a policy that enabled the 
Punjab to raise the number of Muhammadan pupils from 160,000 
zn 1917 to 517,000 m 1921, without reservations m any school , 
and we believe, as we have already said, that such a policy would 
be equally successful m the backwaid aieas of Sind 
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The Financing of Education. 


I - Financial resources and educational expenditure of the 
different provinces 

1 Provincial Revenues. — Since the introduction of the Reforms 
Government aid to education has been given almost entirely from 
provincial revenues The following Table shows the extent of these 
revenues — 

Table Old 


Total revenue ( m lakhs) by provinces 

Province and population (m millions) 1022 1927 

Rs R~ 


■Madras (42 8) 

Bombay (19 2) . . 

Bengal (48 6) 

United Provinces (45 3) 
Punjab (20 6) 

"Burma (13 2) . 

Bihar and Orissa (34 0) 
CentralJProvmces (13 9) 
Assam (7 6) 


1175 1518 

1311 1458 

832 1050 

1002 1139 

710 1086 

918 1006 

443 574 

472 507 

182 243 


2 The revenue per head in the various provinces is as follows • — ■ 


Table OIV 

Revenue per head by provinces 


Madras 
Bombay . 

Bengal . 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
-Assam . . 


1922. 1927 

Rs Bb 

27 3 5 

6 7 7-5 

17 22 

22 2 5 

34 5 2 

6'9 7 6 

1*8 1 6 

33 3 6 

2 4 £2 
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3 It is cleai from these Tables that the financial resources of 
the piovmces are very unequal In proportion to the population 
the revenue per head in Buirna is almost five tunes as large as m 
Bihar , and m Bombay it is more than three times as large as m 
Bengal 

i Provincial expenditure on education. — The next Table shows 
the dnect and indirect provincial expenditure on education and its 
ratio to the provincial levenue 

Table CV 


Expenditure and percentage of total revenue spent on education 


— 

Government 
expenditure on 
education (in lakhs) 

Percentage of 
total revenue spent 
on education 


1922 

1927 

1622 

1927 


Bs 

Bs 



Madras . . . 

168 

202 

13 4 

IS 3- 

Bombay . . . 

170 

199 

12-9 

13-0- 

Bengal ..... 

136 

148 

16 3 

14 0 

United Provinces . . 

166 

196 

16-6 

17'2" 

1 

Punjab . . 

87 

161 

12-2 

13*9 

Burma 

46 

96 

6-0 

9 4 

Bihar and Onssa 

49 

72 

11 0 

12 6 

Central Provinces . . 

61 

72 

10" 8 

14 2 

Assam . . 

22 

26 

12 0 

10*2 


6 Between 1922 and 1927 the percentage spent on education 
everywhere increased, except in Madras, Bengal and Assam 


* 6 The next Table shows the Government expenditure on 
education per head of the population 
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Table GVT 

Government expenditure on education per head 


1027 

K s 

Madras . . .48 

Bombay .... . 1 02 

Bengal . .... . 31 

United Provinces ... 48 

Punjab ..... 73 

Burma , < . , 72 

Bihar and Orissa . ,21 

Central Provinces , • , . 51 

Assam . ... *33 


Total expenditure on education — It should not be forgotten 
that Government expenditure forms only a part, m some provinces- 
less than half, of the total expenditure on education, the remainder 
being provided from local board funds, fees and ‘other sources’ 

The next Table shows the total expenditure on education per 
head 

Table CVII 

Total expenditure on education per head 


— 

1917 

1922 

1027, 


Bs 

Bs. 

Bs 

Madras . , . 

52 

•80 

107 

Bombay . . 

79 

P53 

1*97 

Bengal ... 

53 

72 

•85 

United Provinces 

31 

66 

74 

Punjab .... 

64 

•92 

1 39' 

Burma .... 

65 

77 

146 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

•24 

134 

•62 

Central Provinces ... . 

36 

•59 

82 

Assam .... 

•38 

•46 

56 


The variations are striking In Bombay, nearly four times 
as much per head is spent on education as in Bihar and Orissa anife 
m the Punjab more than twice as much per head is spent as m< 
Assam 
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8 In the next Table, an attempt is made to conelate these facts 
The following lists show the different provinces arranged m the 
order of magnitude of the items specified m the several headings 


Revenue per head 

Government 
educational 
expenditure 
per head 

Population 

Percentage 
ratio of 
Government 
educational 
expenditure to 
total revenue 

Total 

educational 

expenditure 

per 

head 

Burma 

Bombay 

Benaal 

United Pro 
vmces 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Punjab 

United Pro 
vinces 

Central Pio- 
vinces 

Burma 

Punjab • 

Burma 

Madras 

Bengal , 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 

! Central Pro 
vmoes 

Bihar 

Punjab 

Madras 

Madras 

Madras 

Punjab, 

Bombay 

Bengal 

.Assam 

United Pro- 
vinces 

Bombay , 

Madras 

Central Pro- 
vinces 

United Provinces 

Assam 

Central Pro 
vmces 

Bihar 

United Pro- 
vinces. 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Burma « 

Assam 

Assam 

Bihar . 

Bihar 

Assam 

Burma . 

I Bihar and 
Orisso 


A province with a large revenue per head might be expected to 
spend more on education per head than a province with a small 
revenue The lists show that this expectation has, generally speak- 
ing been fulfilled It is perhaps significant, however, that the 
province with the highest revenue per head of population (Burma/ 
spends the lowest percentage of total revenue on education 

The lists also throw considerable light on the reasons why the 
amounts spent on education m the piovmces vary so greatly, and 
on the financial position of the provinces geneially in 1 elation to 
•educational progiess. Burma, Bombay, and the Punjab have the 
highest levenue per head of population , they have the highest Gov- 
ernment expenditure per head on education and they have the 
highest total expenditure pei head on education On the other 
hand, Bihar, Bengal and the United Provinces have the lowest 
revenue per head of population , Bihar and Bengal show the lowest 
Government expenditure per head on education and Bihar shows 
-the lowest total expenditure per head on education There is little 
difference between Madras, the Central Provinces and Assam m the 
-revenue per head of population, but Assam spends considerably less 
on education per head of population, either from Government 
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faouiees 01 from all sources, than either Madras or the Central Pro- 
vinces This fact is partly explained by the special characteristics 
oi a large section of the population of the province which is 
scatteied over hill and foiest areas It is difficult to draw 
accurate deductions from the lists, hut it would appear that, 
generally speaking, the provinces which are faced with the greatest 
financial difficulties m regard to educational development are Bihar, 
Bengal, Assam and the United Provinces, 

9 Sources of Expenditure on Education. — The following Table 
shows the proportion spent from different sources on education m 
the provinces 

Table OYIII 

Provision jor direct and indirect expenditure by sources expressed 
as percentages 


Province 

Govern 

ment 

funds 

Local 

funds 

Total 

publio 

funds 

Fees 

Other 

sources 

Total 
direct 
and in- 
direct 

tional 
espendi 
ture (m 
lakhs) 

Madras 

44 72 

14 64 

69 36 

19 59 

21 06 

Rs 

463 

Bombay 

51 9 

18 7 

70 6 

17 4 

12 0 

383 

Bengal , 

37 19 

6 72 

42 91 

40 78 

16 31 

308 

United Provmoes 

67 99 

13 17 

71 16 

13 76 

16 08 

338 

Punjab 

62 -65 

14 36 

66 91 

20 00 

13 09 

288 

Burma , 

49 09 

18 06 

67 16 

17 72 

16 13 

194 

Bibar and Orissa 

4p 69 

27 96 

68 64 

18 42 

12 91 

177 

Central Provmoes . 

63 12 

18 41 

81 63 

10 40 

8 07 

114 

Assam 

67 6 

12 8 

70 3 

16 9 

12 8 

44 

10 There are remarkable differences between the provinces in 
the extent to which the various sources contribute to educational 
expenditure Government finances education to the extent of 63 12 
per cent m the Central Provinces, but only to the extent of 37 19 
per cent in Bengal The total proportion spent from public funds 
is almost twice as much in the former province as m the latter 
Pees contribute proportionately more than twice as much m Bengal 
as m any other province In Madras, where missionary agencies 
play a large part m education, the percentage from ‘other sources’ is 
greatest 
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11 In every province except Bengal, public funds meet more 
than half the cost of education, in seven provinces more than two- 
thirds, and m one piovmce moie than four-fifths The compara- 
tively small shaie ot expenditure from public funds m Bengal may 
be partly accounted for by the large numbers of privately managed 
{and often unaided institutions) and by the fact that Bengal has not 
as yet passed a Primary Education Act applicable to rural areas. 

12 Expenditure on Different Branches of Education. — The 
piovinces differ strikingly also in the propoition spent on different 
branches of education, as the following Table shows — 


Table CIX 

Percentage of the total direct and indirect expenditure m 1927 
allocated to different branches of education 


Province 

Direc- 

tion 

and 

mspeo- 

University 

eduoa- 

inoluding 

arts 

and pro- 
fessional 
colleges 

Seoond 

ary 

educa- 

tion 

Pnm 

educa- 

tion 

Special 

mstitu 

Miscellan- 
eous (build* 
mg, 

equipment, 
hostel 
charges, 
scholar- 
ships, 
stipends, 
etc ) 

Madras 

3 7 

9 7 

19 8 

37 7 

9 8 

19 3 

Bombay 

3 8 

10 1 

19 0 

52 0 

5 1 

9 1 

Bengal 

3 9 

23 2 

32 3 

17 0 

8 1 

10 5 

United Provinces 

3 9 

10 0 

23 0 

24 9 

6 4 

20 2 

Punjab 

3 8 

13 8 

39 4 

14 7 

4 8 

23 5 

Burma 

6 8 

9 4 

39 4 

10 4 

6 7 

28 3 

Bihar and 0ri3sa 

6 3 

0 8 

20 4 

31 6 

7 8 

26 2 

Central Proviaoes 

4 8 

7 1 

23 9 

28 7 

5 0 

30 5 

Assam 

7 5 

8 5 

29 9 

25 5 

4 3 

24 3 


13 In considering the variations in the percentages spent on 
the several branches of education m the provinces, it is necessary 
to remember that there must be considerable fluctuations from year 
to year, especially under ‘ Miscellaneous Expenditure ’ which in- 
cludes large capital expenditure on buildings and equipment , that 
■such fluctuations affect the peicentages for the branches under 
other headings , that m Madras and Bombay higher elementary 
.schools, which correspond to middle vernacular schools elsewhere, 
are classified as primary schools , that in the Punjab and Burma 
theie are large numbers of middle vernacular schools classified as 
secondary, which provide primary instruction, and that in most 
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.provinces the lower classes of secondary schools make considerable 
provision for primary instruction 

It is noteworthy that m three provinces (Bengal, United Pro* 
vinces and Burma) less than 50 pei cent of the total money is 
spent as direct expenditure on pinnary and secondary education 
together In Bengal, the expenditure on primary schools is very 
low, and Bombay spends proportionately three times as much on 
primary education as Bengal Bengal, on the other hand, has the 
highest proportion of expendituie on university education, including 
arts and professional colleges The percentages spent on direction 
and inspection were approximately the same m five provinces, 
Madias, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces and the Punjab The 
order of these percentages foi all the provinces was approximated 
the inverse order of the total provincial expenditure on education 
of those piovmces Thus Assam had the lowest total expenditure 
and the highest percentage of expenditure on direction and inspec- 
tion This is a result that was to be expected There are certain 
essential expenses of organisation which are approximated the 
same m all provinces whether the total expendituie is high or low 
14 The next Tables show the percentages of expendituie from 
public funds, fees and other sources, on the various branches of 
education 

Table OX 

Provision of expenditure ly sources on — 

(a) University and college education including arts and professional 
colleges 


Percentage of expenditure from 


Province. 

Govern- 

Board 

funds 

Muni- 

cipal 

funds 

Pees 

Oilier 

sources 

Madras . . 

47 78 

•04 

08 

40 02 

12 08 

Bombay . . 

32 72 

*12 

6 03 

47 43 

14 70 

Bengal «... 

4(5*74 

mi 

06 

46 0 

8 21 

United Provinces . 

68 66 

17 

19 

23 86 

17 13 

Punjab . . 

44 49 

02 

04 

46*41 

10 04 

Burma , . , 

79 0 8 

mi 

Nil j 

11 70 

9 22 ' 

Bihar and Orissa 

G6 30 

mi 

Nil 

33 63 

17 

•Central Provinces . 

| 74 74 

mi 

mi 

22 61 

2 75 

Assam 

77*0 

mi 

mi j 

23*0 

j mi 
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Table CX — cont'd 
(b) Secondary schools 


Province. 

Percentage of expenditur 

e from 


Government 

funds 

Board 

funds 

Municipal 

funds 

Pees 

Other 

source* 

Madras , 

26 41 

6 67 

1 72 

47 96 

18 31 

Bombay 

60*64 

*34 

2 48 

47 10 

19 64 

Bengal r . 

10 47 

2 66 

*64 

00 42 

16 92 

United Provmoea 

40 40 

| 4 66 

2*62 

27 11 

16 21 

Punjab , , 

46 46 

1 10 40 

3 06 

30*32 

10 68 

Burma 

34 46 

12 44 

7 96 

27*37 

17 78 

Bihar and Orissa 

20*40 

13 03 

*40 

44 0*3 

12*64 

Central Provmoea 

48 30 

11 83 

6*31 

25 13 

9 43 

Assam , 

47 48 

8 00 

1*14 

34 46 

8 03 


(c) Primary schools 


Province 

Percentage of expenditure from 

Govern- 

S3? 

Mumoipal 

funds. 

Pees. 

Other 

sources. 

Madras 

60 62 

21*03 

6 86 

6 06 

16 66 

Bombay . 

61 26 

7 39 

21 08 

2 65 

7 73 

Bengal . 

33 60 

13 32 

6 37 

36 09 

12 72 

United Provinces . 

68 87 

17 66 

7 78 

2 72 

3 07 

Punjab . 

60*37 

18 31 

12 67 

2*11 

6*64 

Burma 

3*66 

72 20 

16 60 

4 03 

4*63 

Bihar and Orissa . 

; 2*72 

68 70 

4 60 

18*61 

16 67 

Central Provinces , 

66 46 

19*61 

12*91 

3 0 

8*12: 

Assam • • 

60 28 

24 06 

1 88 

•18 

J 13*60- 
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’ Table OX — concld 
(d) Vocational and special institutions 


Province 

Percentage of expenditure from 

Govern- 

Board 

funds 

Municipal 

Fees 

Other 

source. 

Madras 


! 06 63 

126 

31 

8 57 

28 24 

Bombay . 

-1 

60 32 

96 

6 32 

13 18 

20 23 

Bengal — 


61 87 

4 67 

136 

20 06 

22 12 

United Provinces 

- 

77 42 

6 46 

109 

2 97 

12 47 

Punjab 


82 66 

2 69 

1 36 

719 

6'21 

Burma 


03 62 

Nil 

mi 

1 14 

5 34 

Bihar and Onaea 


70 60 

*12 

06 

3 67 

25 66 

Central Provinces 


93 66 

01 

17 

1 22 

5 04 

Assam 


76*47 

5 36 

1 60 

3 74 

12 84 


15 The following Table shows how the expenditure from Gov- 
ernment funds is distributed among the different branches of educa- 
tion m the provinces — 


Table CXI 


Percentages of total Government expenditure on education allotted 
to different branches 


Provmoe 

Umversi 
ties, arts 
and profes- 

oolleges 

Secondary 

schools 

Primary 

schools 

Special 

schools 

l 

1 

Madras . 

10 34 

11 71 

42 66 

14 63 

20 

77 

Bctmbay 

6 36 

11 43 

61 23 

6 33 

14 

66 

Bengal , 

27 87 

16 87 

16*30 

11 34 

28 

02 

United Provinces 

16 75 

19 63 

29 64 

7 03 

26 

06 

Punjab 

11 73 

34 17 

16 26 

7 30 

30 

54 

Burma 

; 15 08 

27 67 

74 

j 12 91 

| 43 

70 

Bihar and Orissa 

15 86 

13 12 

2 ]0 

17 24 

51 

08 m 

Central Provinces 

8 37 

18 27 

25 66 

7 50 

1 40 

20 

Assam . 

1! 39 

24 70 

26 73 

5 67 

1 31 

51 
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Id The large figures under the heading ‘Miscellaneous’ include- 
the cost of direction and inspection, which falls wholly on Govern- 
ment, and of buildings, equipment, scholarships, stipends, etc , of 
which Government bear a very large proportion In the returns 
from Burma and Bihar, the subsidies given by Government to local 
bodies (or other local education authorities) for vernacular education 
aie not mcluded, and this accounts for the low figures under the 
heading ‘primary schools’ Actually m Burma 31 2 per cent of 
the total Government expenditure is spent on vernacular education 
The Punjab shows the highest figuie under ‘secondary schools’, 
but a large pait of this is expenditure on middle vernacular schools 
and should really be shared between ‘pnmary schools’ and ‘second- 
ary schools’ In Madras and Bombay the higher elementary 
schools, which correspond to middle vernacular schools elsewhere, 
are classified as primary 

In Bengal, less than a sixth of the total Government expendi- 
ture goes to primary education In view of the unsatisfactory 
condition of primary education in Bengal, it cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory that a larger proportion of Government funds is spent 
on secondary education than on pnmary and that the pioportion 
spent on collegiate education is nearly twice that spent on primary 
education The situation m the United Provinces is not unlike 
that m Bengal The urgent needs of mass education in these two 
/ provinces suggest that too large a proportion of Government funds 
I is at present being spent on collegiate education We do not mean 
/ to undervalue the importance of university education and we do not 
j suggest that the amount spent on university education in these 
provinces, each with a population of over 40 millions, has been 
m itself excessive, although we do not think that it has all been 
spent to the best advantage But it is difficult to justify a re- 
curring expenditure by Government in Bengal of only Rs 22 64 
lakhs on 1,741,500 pupils in pnmary schools as against 
Rs 41 24 lakhs on 30,450 students m colleges or even an expendi- 
ture by Government m the United Provinces of only Rs 58 07 lakhs 
on 1,092,960 pupils m pnmary schools as against Rs 32 81 lakhs 
on 12,710 students m colleges It is also to he remembered that 
m addition to the direct expenditure m Bengal and the United 
Provinces large sums were spent by Government on buildings and 
equipment for collegiate education 

The responsibility of Government for mass education is very 
great and yet the foregoing Tables show that the percentage of total 
expenditure on collegiate education met from Government funds 
is higher m three provinces than the corresponding percentage for 
' primai y education Similarly, the percentage of the total expendi- 

ture on collegiate education met from other sources (subscriptions 
and endowments) is lower in five provinces than the corresponding 
percentage for pnmary education 
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17 The next Table shows the manner of the distribution of 
Government fuhds between institutions for males and institutions 
foi females 


Table CXII 


Percentage of total Government esrpenchtw e on education allotted 
to institutions for boys and gnls, respectively 


Province 

Boys 

r (2) 

Girls 

(3) 

Percentage 
ratio of 
(2) to (1) 

Madras 

67 18 

12 06 

18 

Bombay 

73 on 

11 00 

15 

Bengal 

62 61 

8 86 

14 

United Provmces . 

07 90 

6 20 

8 

Punjab 

64 98 

6 11 

9 

Burma 

60 77 j 

5 64 

11 

Bihar and Orissa . j 

44 96 

3 37 

7 

Central Provinces 

66 27 

6 44 

10 

Assam 

62 28 

6 23 

10 


In the chapter on girls’ and women’s education we have already 
commented on the great disparity between the amounts spent on 
boys’ and on girls’ education In considering the above figures, 
howevei , it must be remembered that over 50 pel cent of the gnls 
under instruction in Madias, Burma and Assam aTe reading m insti- 
tutions for boys Leaving aside these provmces and even making 
allowances for social conditions, it is not without significance -that m 
the United Provinces, Punjab, Bihar and the Cen'tial Provinces, 
wheie female hteracy and the percentage of girls undei instruction 
are lowest, the percentages of the total Government expenditure 
allotted to girls’ education aie also the lowest 

18 Average cost per school — It is interesting to compaie the 
average cost per school m the different provmces Such a com- 
parison cannot be made with any approach to accuracy m respect of 
universities and arts colleges, owing to the manner m which the 
tables for educational expenditure are compiled , butt it is illumina- 
ting for secondary and primary schools It must again be remem- 
bered that m Madras and Bombay the term secondary school covers 
only anglo-vernacular high and middle schools , that in the Punjab 
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and Burma there are large numbers of middle vernacular schools 
classified as secondary , and that m Bombay and the Gential Pro- 
vinces, there aie no primary departments m high schools 

Table CXIH 

Average cost pei school in 1937 bij provinces 


Province 

Secondary 

Primary 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 


Bs 

Rs 

Rs, 

RiS 

Madras 

13,917 

12,807 

308 

814 

Bombay . , 

13,436 

10,734 

1,328 

2,294 

Bengal . 

4,272 

11,868 

148 

75 

United. Provinces 

7,271 

6,495 

417 

838 

Punjab . 

3,959 

8,207 

692 

596 

Burma . 

4,773 

8,050 

414 

640 

Bihar and Onssa 

4,460 

7,861 

186 

172 

•Central Provinces , 

4,639 

3,428 

695 

1,053 

Assam . 

3,304 

4,656 

233 I 

235 


19 The small annual cost of a girls’ primary school in Bengal 
is remarkable The explanation is, as we have already pointed out, 
that many of the Bengal girls’ schools are run as a subsidiary in- 
dustry by the teachers of boys’ schools Generally speaking, how- 
ever, girlB’ schools are more expensive than boys’ schools for reasons 
which we have already explained m another chapter 

20 Schools under public management as a rule, pay the largest 
salaries and, m consequence, are usually more expensive t ha n 
privately managed schools, as the following Table shows — 

Table CXIV 

Average cost of boys’ primary schools according to types of 
management, m 1937 


Province, 

sohools 

Aided 

sohools 

Unaided 

schools 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Madras 

647 

214 

61 

Bombay 

1,454 

1 749 

r 915 

Bengal 

267 

114 

61 

United Provinces 

487 

17S 

240 

Punjab 

646 

409 

163 

Burma 

1,333 

410 


Bibar and Orissa 

403 

182 

67 

CentraVProvmcos 

709 

630 

358 

Assam * 

250 

220 

100 
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21 Average cost per pupil, — The following Table shows the 
average cost per jpupil — 

Table CXY 


Average annual cost per pupil tn 1927 


— 

J Secondary schools. 

| Primary schools 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 


Rs 

Rs. 

Rs . 

Rs 

Madras 

40 1 

72 0 

7 2 

12*6 

Bombay . . . . 

68 7 

116’7 

19*2 

26'0 

Bengal 

29 8 

70 0 

4*0 

3'2 

United Provinces 

43 6 

64 e 

7 0 

10 7 

Punjab . . , . 

21 2 

46 0 

8 9 j 

11 9 

(Burma . . 

38 6 

67 6 

7 8 

12’4 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

30 6 

64 6 

6 8 

7 3 

Central Provinces 

27 9 

36 2 

10*8 

18*7 

Assam 

24 0 

40 9 

6 1 

6 9 


22 The differences axe lemarkable Five times as much is 
spent to educate a boy and eight times as much to educate a girl 
m a primary school m Bombay as is spent m Bengal But, apart 
trom the aveiage enrolment, number of teachers, and pay, which 
all affect the average cost, the differences may be partly explained 
by the different distribution of pupils m the primary stage In 
primary schools which include Classes IV and V, the average cost 
ol equipment is higher than a school which includes only the lower 
classes Only 7 9 per cent of the pupils m the primary stage m 
Bengal are m Classes IV and Y and many of these are m the 
primary departments of secondary schools , m Bombay, the corres- 
ponding percentage is 25 3, and almost all are m primary schools 
The apparent economy m Bengal really conceals much mefficieflby 
m the system 
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11 - -Method!, of fina^cmg Mass Education 

23 One of the most important and difficult financial problems 
which the provincial Governments have had to face m recent years 
has been the financing of mass education and compulsion In the 
majority of the provinces m which Elementary Education Acts have 
been passed, power has been given to local authorities to levy an 
education cess, and the manner and extent of provincial contribu- 
tions have been piescubed 

In Madias, any local authority m whose aiea the Elementary 
Education Act of 1920 is biought into force has the 
power 'to levy a tax not exceeding 25 per cent of the 
taxation leviable under any or all of the following 
heads if the local authority is a municipality, pioper- 
ty tax, tax on companies and profession tax if the 
local authority is a local boaid, land cess, tax on com- 
panies, profession tax and house-tax To the amounts 
so levied, Government must contribute at least an 
equal sum and, m addition, the amount of recurring 
expenditure incurred from provincial funds on edu- 
cation m elementary schools under public manage- 
ment m the area during the financial year befoie the 
Act came into force 

Schools under private management are, in each dis- 
trict, aided by the district educational council from 
funds placed at its disposal for the purpose by Govern- 
ment 

Under the Act, no fees are to be charged m any ele- 
mentary school m any area where education is declared 
to be compulsory, provided that the local authority 
shall compensate private managements for the result- 
ing loss of income 

In Bombay, the Pnmarv Education Act of 1923 provides that 
if compulsion is introduced by any municipality or 
local boaid the Government shall bear half of the addi- 
tional recurring and non-recurring annual cost of the 
scheme if the local authority is a municipality, and 
two-thnds of the cost if the local authority is a local 
board In addition, Government normally grants to 
each local authority a sum not less than the annual 
grant paid prior to the application of the Act No 
fees may be levied, after the introduction of compul- 
sion, m schools maintained by the local authorities 

In Bengal, the Primary Education Act of 1919 empowers 
municipalities to levy a cess, m a manner to be pres- 
cribed by Government, amounting to the sum required 
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for primary schools, after deducting the Government 
giant, the school receipts and other sources of income. 

No rules are laid down as to the proportion of the 
subsidy for which Government are liable Any munici- 
pality which makes primary education compulsory can 
remit the whole or pait of the fees of pool pupils 
The Act may also apply to urnon boaids it the local 
Government think fit 

Che United Provinces Primary Education Act of 1919 makes 
piovision for the imposition of an education cess by any 
municipality m which primary education is declared 
to be compulsoiy A municipality may, for the pur- 
pose of the education cess select any of the taxes which 
it is authorised to impose or may mciease any tax 
all each levied No fees are to be charged m municipal 
schools m compulsory areas By rules made under the 
Act, Government have undertaken to contribute two- 
i thirds of the additional cost involved, including the 
loss due to remission of fees and the total additional 
cost of laismg the salaries of teacheis to the minimum 
level piesciihed The total Government contribution, 
however, max not exceed 60 pei cent of the total 
cost of primary education in a municipality 
The District Boards Primary Education Act of 1926 
does not give district boards the power to levy a special 
education cess But Government bear two-thirds (or 
more m the case ol boards previously receiving from 
Government less than two-thirds of the prescribed 
rrymunmn expenditure) of the extia lecurrmg cost of 
compulsory schemes No fees are levied in district 
board schools in compulsory areas or m any school 
from boys compelled to attend school Government 
\ give a lump general grant to each board, prescubing 
la minimum amount which must be piovided for 
fmiddle vernacular schools, ordinary primary schools, 
llslamia schools and maktabs, schools foi the depressed 
|elasses and for girls respectively 

In the Pnniab , Ihe Primary Education Act of 1919 empowered 
the local authority of any area m which compulsion was 
applied to iaise money by special taxation Such 
taxation mav take Ihe Eoim of the imposition of any 
tax already legally leviable, oi the enhancement of any 
existing tax, or a special education ees? payable bv all 
or anv of the persons residenl oi owning '"pioperty 
mi the area No fees aie chanced m any local 
b&ard school m aieas m which compulsion 
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has been introduced, and compensation for loss 
of fee income must be paid by the local 
authority to pmately managed schools, if 
demanded The Act does not pi escribe the contnbu- 
tions to be made by Government, but, m practice, local 
authorities are graded by Government m respect of 
their financial position and capacity, and grants are 
assessed m accordance with the grading of each autho- 
rity 

The Bihar and Orissa Primary Education Act, 1919, em- 
poweis municipalities and union boards which apply 
compulsion to levy an education cess The education 
cess m municipalities is a percentage, not exceeding 
thirty three and a third, of the maximum tax 
or rate which can be imposed on owners or 
oecupieis of property In union boards it is a per- 
centage, not exceeding fifty, of the assessment imposed 
under the Local Self-Government Act No fees can 
be charged in areas m which 'the cess is levied For 
purpose® of receiving subsidies from Government 
district boards are divided into three classes Class I 
comprising boards with a cess income of less than 
Es 160 per thousand of the population , Class EC, those 
with an income of not more than Es 250 per thousand 
of the population , and Class III, the remainder The 
grants axe two annas per head for boaids m Class 
T, annas for those m Class II and 1J annas for the 
rest The rules for mumcipahtiet are calculated on 
two scales, one for those which have introduced com- 
pulsory education and one for those that have not For 
municipalities which, have introduced compulsion, the 
recurring grant admissible is limited to two-thirds of 
the cost of educating 10 per cent of the male population 
of the municipality as recorded at the previous Census, 
at Es 8 a head, and the municipality is required to find 
fiom its own funds half as much as is paid bv Govern- 
ment For municipalities which have not introduced 
compulsion, the recurring grant admissible is limited 
to the sum given m 1922-23, or half the cost of educa- 
ting 5 per cent of the male popul ition of the munici- 
pality as recoided at the previous Census, at Es 8 a 
head, whichever is greater , and, as a condition of any 
increase in the grant sanctioned for 1922-23, the muni- 
cipality is required to find from its own funds as much 1 
as is paid by Government and to spend on primary 
education not less than 5 per cent of its ordinary in- 
come. In areas m which an education cess has been 
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levied no fees may be chaiged in any recognised 
primary school 

The Central Provinces Primary Education Act of 1920 makes 
no piovision foi the levy of any education cess 
Rules mav be framed under the Act prescubmg the 
proportions m which the cost of piovidmg primary 
education shall be divided between the local autho- 
uties and Government No fees aie levied im 
any area in which compulsion has been introduc- 
ed and schools under private management are com- 
pensated by the local authorities for the loss of fee 
income 

The Assam Primary Education Act, 1926, provides that im 
any area where compulsion is introduced on the 
initiative of a municipality or local board, the local; 
authority shall, without diminishing its current 
expenditure on primary education, provide one-third 
of the additional cost involved and shall for this 
purpose ordinarily levy an education cess, the local 
Government bearing the remaining two-thirds But 
where compulsion is introduced on the initiative of 
the local Government, the local Government is to' 
bear two-thirds of the cost No fees are to be charged 
m any school maintained or aided by the local autho- 
rity m compulsory areas 


III — Estimates of total cost of compulsory education 

24 The above details have shown the extent to which and' 1 
the manner in which mass education is financed by Government 
and local bodies in the different provinces But it is noteworthy 
that in several provinces the resources of Government have proved 
unequal to the payment of their statutory contribution and applica- 
tions from local bodies for the extension of compulsion have had 
to be refused or postponed on the ground of financial stringency 
In Bombay, m particular, many schemes for the introduction of 
compulsion have been held m abeyance owing to the inability of 
the local Government to provide their statutory contributions 

25 Calculations have been made in several provinces of the 

ultimate recurring cost of universal compulsory primary education 
In Madras, two official estimates have been made m recent years, 
one of which estimated the recurring cost to public funds at 
Rs 7J crores and the other at Rs 6| crores, taking Rs 8 
as the average cost per male pupil and Rs 13 per female 
pupil In Bengal, the special report of Mr E E Biss 
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estimated the cost at Kb 177 lakhs lecunmg, aud a latex 
official estimate amounted to a recuiring -expenditure of 
Bs 2 croies on the basis of an aveiage salary of Ks 15 per teacher. 
The latest estimate fiom Bengal, m the Note on the Development 
of Primary Education in Bengal undei the proposed Bengal (Kuralj 
Pnmaiy Education Bill, is a recuriing cost of Es 240 lakhs, at 
an aveiage ot Ks 8 per boy pel year, including provision for the 
training of teachexs, piovident tund, etc This estimate does 
not include compulsion foi all gnls ol school-going age A 
lough estimate from Burma amounts to about Ks crores, at 
an aveiage of Ks 2 per head of the population oi Ks 14 per pupil , 

26 The population of school-going age m Butish India is 
estimated at dbout 34J millionsi At present, there are approxi- 
mately 7,160,000 boys and 1,682,000 girls reading at the primary 
stage Theie aie thus about 10,302,000 boys and 15,136,000 
gills of school-going age who are not m school and for whom 
provision must be made The average direct cost of educating 
a boy in a pnmaiy school is at piesent about Ks 8 The recurring 
cost of educating 10J million boys at Ks 8 per head would be 
about Ks 8 3 cioies But it is not possible, even under compulsion, 
to expect more than 80 per cent of the boys of school-going age 
to attend school Some boys will receive instruction elsewhere 
than m the ordinary schools , many others will be exempted from 
attendance for one reason or another , and it would obviously be 
both extravagant and impracticable to apply compulsion to areas 
in which the population is extremeh scattered If 80 per cent, 
of the boys of school-gomg age are brought under instruction, then, 
on a flat rate of Ks 8 a head, the additional cost would be approxi- 
mately Ks 6J crores 

An estimate can be made in another way by assuming, that one 
additional teachei will be required for every 35 pupils of the addi- 
tional 8 million to be provided foi Tf these additional teachei s 
are paid on the average Rs 25 a month the additional cost would 
approximate to Ks 7 crores. 

The average direct cost of educating a girl m a primary 
school is at present about Ks 11 The lecurung cost of educating 
15 million girls at Bs 11 per head would be Ks 16 5 crores 
If SO per cent of the girls of school-gomg age were brought under 
mstiuction then on a flat rate of Ks 11 a head the additional 
cost would be approximately 13 croies On this basis and that 
of our fust estimate for boys given above, the total recurring cost 
of bringing 80 per cent of all boys and girls of school-going age 
imdei instruction would be approximately Ks 19 5 croies 

'"27 It is obvious, however, that estimates based either on the 
present average cost per pupil or on the additional number of 
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feacheis required, allotting 35 new pupils to each, teacher, need 
careful scru tin y On the one hand, it is to he remembered that in 
some piovmces the salaries of the existing teachers are inadequate 
and will need improvement (though the cost oi such improvement 
v in only be mcuned gradually, since highei scales of pay would 
ordmanly be apphcable only to new recruits with approved quali- 
fications) On the other hand, there aie, as we have shown, 
extiavagances m the piesent system which would tend to disappear 
under a system of compulsion The causes of this extravagance 
are the ill- devised distribution of schools and the small number of 
pupils m the higher classes, which imply m many cases the pie- 
sence of a teacher foi a much smallei number of pupils than he 
would have undei a compuisoiy system Under Compulsion, with 
the increased attendance, a teacher who is now employed m teach- 
ing a mere handful of pupils m one 01 moie classes will be teaching 
35 pupils without any extra recunmg expenditure The introduc- 
tion of compulsion should be legarded as an economical and effec- 
tive means of filling up the present pooily attended uppei classes 
of primary schools The mci eased enrolment and regular pro- 
motion of pupils from class to class will necessarily tend to lower 
the aveiage cost pel pupil With the mciease m average enrol- 
ment, the total additional number of teachers requned will be 
considerably leBS than is usually anticipated 

28 Though the piesent average number of pupils per teacher 
m girls’ primary schools is as high as 36, m boys’ primary schools 
it is only 25 If this average could be raised to 35 over 2,800,000 
additional pupils would be provided foi without the necessity 
for additional staff This would mean a reduction of over 
Rs 2 crores in the estimate aheady given Again, large 
numbers of girls are reading, and will read, m boys’ schools, so 
that the estimate given above for bringing all girls under compul- 
sion is also too high m this respect Though the pay of the 
existing teachers will have to be raised, improvement must neces- 
sarily be gradual and improved conditions of service would ordinarily 
be applied only to new recruits with better qualifications T aking 
all these factors into account and making full allowance for a 
considerable increase m the recurring expenditure on inspection 
and training, we thmk that the estimate of Rs 19 5 crores recur- 
ring is not likely to be exceeded and may even be reduced In 
addition to this expenditure there will, of course, be a heavy capital 
expenditure on buildings and equipment But the total sum to 
be raised is not abnormally large and with a well-de vised pro- 
gramme, spread over a period of years, the goal of almost univ ersal 
compulsion should be within the reach of at least the wealthier pro- 
vinces of British India It may not be within the reacii of all 
the provinces and we shall discuss this possibility m the next 
chapter. , 



CHAP TEE XV. 

Control and Devolution : Government of India. 

I — Relations with Provincial Governments 

1 The relations between the Government of India and pro- 
vincial Governments in pre-Befoim days were discussed at length 
m the Montagu-Chelmsford Beport on Indian Constitutional 
Eeforms That Beport emphasises the powers which the Gov- 
ernment of India possessed, and m varying degrees exercised 
m the control of provincial legislation, finance and administration.. 
Indeed, in one passage leferrmg to the principle that the Gov- 
ernment of India is one and indivisible, it says* “from this 
point of view the Local Governments are literally the agents of 
the Government of- India”, The Beport recognised that in 
view of the existing arrangements a central control over pro- 
vincial expenditure was “not merely justifiable but inevitable” f 
The codes of instructions also imposed “definite restraints upon 
the powers of provincial Governments to create new appointments 
or to raise emoluments” t and this brought the Government of 
India into close touch with the domestic administration of the 
provinces All new pioposals for expenditure over and above a 
given sum required the previous sanction of the Government of 
India, and for proposals involving an expenditure -below that 
sum sanction was still required if an appointment to the 
Indian Educational Service was involved It was incum- 
bent on provincial Governments to submit for the previous 
sanction of the Government of India and the Secretary of State 
all projects_ for educational legislation befoie introduction 
Moreover, the universities were subject to the several University 
Acts which had been passed from time to time by the Central 
Legislature, and therefore all amendments^ to those Acts were 
subject to the same .authority, while legislation for the creation 
of new universities, as at Dacca, was introduced by the Govern- 
ment tof India 

Such, m brief, were the powers of control over Education among 
other public services which were possessed by the Government of 
India up to the date of the Beforms The extent to which they were 
exercised depended much on the nature of the tunes and on the 
personality of those in authority A sharp conflict m respect of 
certain changes affecting the educational staff m Bombay arose 
m 1913 between the Government of that province and the Gov- 
ernment of India § 

* IPara. 120 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
t Loo cit para 109 
J Loo at para. 112 
§ Loo at para 90 
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■2 The Government of India were not only concerned with 
ad mini stration but with general policy The Report also pointed 
•out that “in the past the Government of India have regarded 
•themselves as distinctly charged with the duty of framing policy, 
and mspiimg leforms for .the whole of India ”* 

In the early days, occasion was taken from time to time to 
•enunciate an educational policy by means of despatches from the 
•Couit of Directors and from the Secretary of State, and of Resolu- 
tions ol the Government of India, the more important of ’'which 
•weie published .in- 1835, 1839, 1854, 1859 _ and ,,1884 , and such 
statements of policy were sometimes preceded by the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Inquiry such as the Hunter Commis- 
sion m 1882 

At the beginning of the century Loid Curzon directed special 
attention to the needs of education A review was made of the 
whole educational position, and the decisions ainved at were em- 
bodied m a Resolution ot the Governor-Geneial in Council dated 
11 March, 1904 Lord Curzon then appoint fi d a new officei. 
Mr (now Sir Hugh) Orange, to be ‘ ‘ Di rector-Ge neral of Educa- 
tion”, at the. headquarteiB of the Government of Trrlia. “to see that 
the new energy suddenly infused into the system was well-main- 
tained and well-directed towards the chosen ends” Lord Curzon 
left India m 1904, and Mi Orange left in 1909 In 1910, Lord 
"Mm to and .Lord Morley took steps to impiove the organisation of 
the J3pyernment-.of India by transferring education from the Home 
Departments a new Departmentjpf Education, the mam duties, of 
which were to control Ihe .development of education and local self- 
g oveinmen t The Member in Charge of the new Department was 
Sir Harcourt Butler, who was succeeded m turn by Sir Sankaran 
Haw m 1915, and by Sir Muhammad Shaft in 1919 The hast 
Secretaries m the Department were the late Sir Ludovic Portei 
ICS, who was m charge of Local Self-Government, and Mr 
’(now Sn Henry) Sharp, I E S , who was m chaige of Education 
In 1915, when Sir Edward Maclagan, ICS, waB appointed 
Secretary, Mr Sharp accepted the new post of Educational Com- 
missioner In 1921, Mr Sharp again became the Secretary and 
Mr J A Richey, I E S , was appointed the Educational Commis- 
sioner A prominent feature of the new department was the Bureau 
of Education whose mamjunctions were to publish Occasional Re- 
ports on educational matters m addition to the annual and quin- 
quennial reviews, to collect and to circulate valuable infor ma tion 
regarding educational development in India and elsewhere, and 
to build up an educational library 

3 The Resolutions cm Indian Educational Policy issued by the 
Governor-General-m-Gouncil m 1904 and 1913, and the numeiSus 
■circulars issued by the Government of India between 1900 and 

* Para M8 of the Montagu Chelmsford Report 
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1920, shew that by these means and by means ot the numerous 
conferences of provincial educational officers (which generally pre- 
ceded the decisions promulgated m the [Resolutions and circulars) f 
the Government of India endeavoured to exercise considerable in- 
fluence and even control over educational policy in India as a 
whoie Their Resolutions and circulais show that the Govern- 
ment of India were alive to many of the weaknesses of the system 
of education m all its branches and to the necessity of encouraging 
or counteracting some of the tendencies on which we have com- 
mented m the course of out Review The circulars issued between 
1906 and 1920 dealt with subjects as varied as the improvement 
of primary and vernacular education, the abolition of fees in 
pnmary schools, the training of primary and secondary school 
teachers, the improvement of secondary education, the education 
of Muhammadans, the education of girls and women, the educa- 
tion of factory children, text-book committees, educational 
literature, the Boy Scout movement and the recommenda- 
tions of the Calcutta University Commission Particular 
stress was laid on the necessity of a definite policy for the 
development of vernacular education In the Resolution of 1913, 
it was recommended that lower primary schools should be develop- 
ed into upper primary schools, that reliance should not be 
placed upon “ venture schools ” unless, by subjecting them- 
selves to suitable management and to inspection, they earned 
le cognition, that middle vernacular schools should be im- 
proved and multiplied, that teachers should be drawn from 
the same class as the boys whom they will teach, and that a 
minimum pay should be laid down for trained teachers In a cir- 
cular on vernacular education issued in 1911, it was suggested" that 
teachers for rural schools should be recruited from rural areas and 
that no teacher should be called upon to instruct more than 50 
pupils., that preferably the number should be 30 or 40, and that 
the ideal system was to have a separate teacher for each class or 
Standard The circular on primary education issued inl913 
-"pointed out that no large expansion was possible without a consi- 
derable increase of training facilities and stated that the Govern- 
ment of India regarded the improvement and development of mid dle 
vernacular schools as of great importance, particularly Bince the 
tiainmg classes for- primary teachers largelv depended op. pupils 
coming from middle vernacular schools The circular issued in 
Ma-g^T^lfl y^reW 'bfomment attention -to the existence of the large 
wastage between class and class m primary schools and suggested 
inter alia'th&t "better qualified and better .paid , teachers should be 
employed m primary schools and that efficient jeachers should be 
placed m charge of -the infant classes 

4 The Government of India was also m a position. Jo,, reipfprce 
its dire ctions and ex hortations by financial assistance" It made 
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periodical grants, ear-maiked “for the purpose of pushing on some 
particular feature” of the policy advocated by it The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report does not “ doubt that these outbuists of creative 
activity have been beneficial, and have contributed to the admitted 
efficiency of the machine But official mspuations fiom above have 
as a side consequence certainly increased the disposition to intervene 
m provincial details The Government of India have not been con- 
tent to set the ball rolling they have insisted on watching its pace 
and course*” The criticism implied m this passage is charac- 
teristic of the Report, but many of the featuies m the piovmcial 
systems of education on which we have commented suggest that it 
might have been better for India if the mtervention of the Central 
Government had been more effective than it was m* fact 

5 In a circular issued m July, 1911, the Government of India 
stated that ‘ ‘ considenng that it is of pressing and imperial import- 
ance to break down illiteracy m India and to improve and extend 
existing systems of primary instruction the Governor-General m 
Council desires to assist local Governments with grants for these 
objects so far as funds permit ” , and during the following two 
years a non-recurring grant of Rs 84 lakhs and a recurring grant 
of Rs, 50 lakhs t was distributed among the provinces In 1918, 
again, the Government of India made a recurring grant to the 
provinces of Rs 30 lakhs to be utilised for both recmnng and 
non-recurring objects connected with the primary education of boys 
and girls, including the inspection of primary schools and the train- 
ing of teachers Altogether between the years 1913 and 191?, 
the Government of India distributed educational grants from 
imperial funds amounting to Rs 329 lakhs non-recuriing, and 
Rs 124 lakhs lecurrmg The procedure in respect of these grants 
was that each province submitted proposals indicating the 
lines _an which it pioposed to spend additional money and the 
amount requned for the purpose, and that the Government- of 
India, after considermg these proposals m relation to each other, 
distributed the money available m the manner which seemed to 
it most equitable It is a matter for regret that effective steps were 
not taken to ensure that the educational pohcy outlined by the 
Government of India was carried out m the expenditure of the 
grants 

6 It is clear that during all these years m which Resolutions 
and circulars were issued the Government of India were keenly 
alive to the need for an all-India policy m the mattei of public 
education, and that they had constantly under consideration pro- 
grammes of expansion m primary education By the-end-of-1918, 
the Government of India had formulated a scheme of expansion 
for the whole of India, by which there would have been a general 

* Para 118 of the Montagu'Chelmsford Report 

t See Chapter II, para 10 
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compulsion on all local bodies throughout the country to provide 
facilities foi the extension of primary education, so as to double 
the number of pupils m primary schools within ten years, It_was 
proposed that towards the cost the Imperial Government should 
find one-third, piovincial Governments one-third and local bodies 
one- third The cost of training additional teachers was to be 
divided between the Government of India and the provincial Gov- 
ernments In view, however, of the publication of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms the direc- 
tion and financing of this scheme by the Government of India 
had to be abandoned and the Government of India were prevented 
by the constitutional position from giving further direction or 
financial help ttf the provinces 

7 On the inception of the Reforms, all control and responsi- 
bility for provincial education were transferred to the newly 
appointed Ministers The transition from the old to the new 
regime was sudden, and the Ministers did not receive the advice, 
guidance and encouragement which piovincial Governments had 
previously received from the Government of India, and which had 
to some extent served to co-ordinate their efforts to deal with com- 
mon problems Immediately after the Reforms there were hope- 
ful indications that the Government of India still desired to 
help the provincial Governments, and early in I921-A “Central 
Advisory Board' ’ was constituted The Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India was chairman, and it included a 
number of eminent educationists, official and non-official, from 
the provinces, TheJBoard was a body which might have been 
of real assistance to Ministers m framing a policy suited to advanc- 
ing India, and to whom complex problems could be submitted 

for advice We undeistand that it used to meet -seme three or 

four 'times- m the year, that its pioceedmgs were circulated, and 
+ hat its advice and guidance were appreciated'- by many of the pro- 
vinces At the same time, the Bureau \x Ed ucation, to whose 
fruittul labours reference hag already "heeiTmade ; continued and 
* expandgiats-'-activities . But, in 19 -23, m a time of financial -stegss, 
the [Board .was.-abolishe^ witjiqut ,eyen a reference fp ..provincial 
Governments as to the advisability of its continuance, and the 
Bureau of Education was closed We cannot but regret that these 
institutions, which gave good promise of usefulness, were sacrificed 
in pursuance of a policy of retrenchment m order to save a total 
recurring expenditure of only a few thousand rupees Even the 
post of Educational Commissioner was for a time m jeo- 
pardy, and the financial objections, to its continuance were only 
overcome bv imposing on thait officer the additional burden of being 
the Superintendent of Education for Delhi and Ajmer- Merwara, a 
device which, in our opinion, has been of advantage neither to the 
Department of Education nor to these directly administered areas 
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The policy of retre nchment "was further responsible for combining 
the Department of Education and Health m the Government of 
India with the Department of Revenue and Agriculture * 

8, We have already referred to the stimulating conferences of 
educationists, particularly those of Directors of Public Instruction, 
which were a prominent feature of the pre-Reform dayB Since 
the inception of the Reforms, there has been only a single con- 
ference of Directors of Public Instruction besides a conference of 
Ministers and Directors held in 1928 to consider a number of 
important matters There was also a Universities Conference- 
m 1924, which resulted m the constitution of an Inter- 
Umversity Board The Government of India have continued to- 
publish a certain number of educational reports and pamphlets, but, 
their influence on the foimation and execution of educational policy 
in India has practically disappeared 

9 We regret the disappearance of that influence, for although, 
as we have pomted out, the Beforms have favoured the expansion 
of education, much of that expansion has been on ill-considered 
lines and neglectful of the prQposals made by the Government 
of India previously to the RefoimB,. notably in regard to the best 
method of provision for vernacular education and increased pro- 
vision for the education of women 

10 In onr opinion and m the opinion of a number of our 
witnesses, the advice of a Central Bureau of Education on a number 
of matters would be of great value to the provinces Education is a 
subject in which fresh advances are being constantly made and India 
cannot afford to remain behind other countries m educational pro- 
gress New and more efficient methods of teaching axe 
constantly being introduced all over the world , there is an im- 
portant literature of books and periodicals and official educational 
circulars, etc , which every province cannot be expected to 
provide, but to which the educational authorities of the provinces 
should have access Moreover, it is essential that each province 
should be kept constantly in touch with the experience and 
progress of other provinces The Annual Review published by 
the Government of India and the Quinquennial Review are quite 
insufficient for the purpose 

We think that the growth of education m India would 
be materially assisted if an efficient central organisation, which 
might be termed the Bureau of Education, were re-established with 
the Government of India' of which the functions would be to give 
■'iKfdrrnation and advice to the provincial administrations and to 
keep them m close touch with each other 

The Bureau should be provided with the funds necessary to 
maintain an educational library properly equipped with educational 

* The aombinadJDepartment is now tanned the Department of Eduoation 
Health and Lands 
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books and penodicals, Indian, English and foreign, and with official 
educational cnculais of importance, of which a subject catalogue 
would be kept up to date, as was done formerly No such library 
exists in India at present although the Secretariat Library in Simla 
contains a nucleus of educational works It would need an initial 
-capital giant and an adequate recurring grant 

The Bureau would continue to issue educational publications 
from time to time on pioblems ot interest to India , and it should 
have the means to send educational experts abioad to investigate 
such pioblems 

11 The post of Educational Commissioner should be retained 
and the Educational Commissionei should be the head of the 
Bureau of Education and should be a torn mg officei It seems to 
ns inadvisable that he should be directly responsible for the ad 
ministration of education m Delhi and Ajmetr-Merwara He 
should, as heretofore, be responsible for the preparation of the 
Annual and Quinquennial Beviews of Education, and he should be 
assisted by a competent statistician, trained m modern methods of 
statistics 

12 The Advisory Board should be reconstituted under the 
Chairmanship of the Educational Commissioner and should meet 
not less than twice a year The proceedings of the Board should 
be circulated to *the provincial Governments 

13 The Government of India should summon regulaily con- 
ferences of Education Secretanes and Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion to discuss cuirent matters of importance, and special con 
Sciences on educational matters as they might be required 

14 We have made it clear in the preceding paragraphs thaf 
we regard it as of importance that the Imperial Government 
should keep itself informed as to the condition of education 
throughout India, and should be a source of educational informa- 
tion and educational ideas for the provinces, but we think that 
xts duties in the master of education goi further It is con- 
cerned directly with the educational quahhcations of the 
electorates for the legislatures and is therefore interested in 
taking steps to ensure that there should be compulsory primary 
education throughout India at the earliest possible moment We 
have little doubt that the provincial Governments will do their besi 
to promote universal primary education within -the limited means 
at their disposal We are not in. a position to form an estimate of 
those means, but there is at least a probability that some of the 
provinces will be unable to finance compulsory primary educa 
tion ham them own revenues We therefore think that con 
sfci+utional means should be devised to enable the Imperial Gov 
eminent to come to their aid and that the Government of India 
should not continue to be divested of all power to make central 
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grants to provincial Governments for mass education. In 
England special measures are taken to finance the education of 
necessitous areas and we think it desnable m the interests of 
British India as a whole that similar means should be taken 
an tins country 

15. We do not suggest that either the mam responsibilities for, 
or the control pf, education should be re-transferred from the pro- 
vinces to the central Government On the contrary, we hold that 
the conditions vary so much from province to province, that money 
on educatiorTwill probably be spent moie usefully if each province 
is mamly responsible for its educational policy On the other hand, 
it is clear that if. the Government of India assist a province in 
the matter of education they should have the right to assure them- 
selves that the money so granted is spent properly for the purpose 
for which, it is eai -marked This would not imply, in our judgment, 
detailed inspection and control, but it would imply periodical reports 
from officei s ot the Imperial Government, deputed for the purpose 
We have shown that the money spent m some provinces on primary 
education has been, to a large extent, wasted There is no reason 
why the Government-Of India in making grants for mass education 
should ript take measures to assure itself that such waste is not 
perpetuated 


U — The Directly Administered Areas 

16 At the time of handing over the control of education to res- 
ponsible ministers m the piovmces the Government of India 
retamed undei their immediate control, and subject to the vote 
of the Legislative Assembly, all education m what are known 
as the Directly Administered Areas These aieas in 1921 com- 
prised the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Ooorg, Bangalore, and other mmor areas such as 
Secunderabad and Aden Coorg ceased to be a directly ad- 
ministered aiea m 1924 when the Govemoi -General m Council 
extended to that area the provision of the Government of India Act 
relating to Legislative Councils of Lieutenant Governors and a 
local Legislature was constituted 

17 In several of these areas conditions are peculiarly unfavour- 
able to the spread of education In Baluchistan, for example, the 
population is sparse and scattered, large sections are nomadic and 
do not live m settled villages, and poverty is even more pressing 
and widespread than m other parts of India In poitions of the 
North-West Frontier Province and in Baluchistan, the majority 
of the population have at present little belief m the value or need 
of education, and this is specially true of the large Pathan element 
But the slow progress "made cannot be attributed m all cases to 
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apathy ox the absence of the demand for education, since our evi- 
dence shows that in the North-West Frontier Province and in 
Baluchistan pupils are constantly being refused admission into the 
schools owing to the inadequacy of the provision A]mer-Merwara. 
consists of scattered and thinly populated areas 

18 But after making allowances for these hindrances, a survey 
of the growth of education in the directly administered areas does 
not reveal any marked advance, either in the initiation of any new 
large pohcy of expansion or m the full utilisation of the existing 
system , nor m many respects has the growth been even so satis- 
factory as m the neighbouring provinces, in spite of the fact that 
the directly administered areas have been under the control of the- 
Government of India 

19 The beginning of the last quinquennium was characterised 
by retrenchment How relentlessly the policy of retrenchment was 
apphed may be gathered from the fact that, in the North-West 
Frontier Province alone, within two years the expenditure from 
Government funds was reduced by nearly two lakhs, 125 primary, 
schools weie closed, one of the two posts of circle inspector was 
abolished, the junior anglo-vernacular training class for men was 
closed, all the Ithree training classes for men attached to the Gov- 
ernment high schools were abolished, the only normal school for 
the training of women was given up and grants-m-aid were generally 
reduced The retrenchment was not only rigorous but sometimes 
inconsiderate, since, for example, the Normal School for Women 
at Peshawar was closed without previous warning and even before- 
the students had completed their course of tra inin g 

20 A few illustrations will be sufficient to show that progress- 
m some of the directly administered areas has not been rapid or 
satisfactory under the present system of control Whatever may 
be said of the dfcber aress, the province of Delhi, at any rate, does 
not suffer from any special disabilities And yet, m Delhi, the rate 
of growth has been considerably slower than m the adjacent pro- 
vince of the Punjab Between 1922 and 1927, the number of 
educational institutions m Delhi increased by 26 3 per cent , m the 
Punjab by 75 per cent The increase in the number of pupils la 
Delhi was only 64 per cent , as compared with 96 per cent m the 
Punjab The proportion of pupils to the total population in the 
Punjab increased, during the same period, from 2 7 to 5 3, but m 
Delhi onlv from 3 1 to 5 0 Of the total expenditure on education , 
in 1927, the Government contributed 52 6 per cent m the Punjab, 
as against 44 5 per cent m Delhi * 

21. Educationally, Ajmer-Merwara is connected with the United' 
Provinces and may therefore he compared with them Of the- 
total expenditure on education, direction and inspection absorbed 

* We have discussed the University of Delhi in Chapter VI, para 10. 
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nearly 4 per qent m the United Provinces, but only 2 4 per cent. in. 
Ajmer-Merwara As whole-tune officers for an area with 200 insti- 
tutions, there were m 1927 only one assistant superintendent 
of education and one sub-deputy inspector of schools , there is no 
woman inspector of any kind and the percentage of girls under 
instruction is only 0 76 In the United Provinces, the percentage 
is, however, even lower (0 55) In the United Piovinces, in 1927, 
the ratio of male pupils to the population was 4 88 per cent., 
in Ajmer-Merwara only 3 92 per cent Nor, if we compare the- 
growth between 1922 and 1927, is the position any better 

We give below the percentages of increase m the number of * 
primary and of secondary schools and of their enrolment between 
the years 1922 and 1927. 

Percentage Percentage 

increase ni increase in 

primary schools number of 

for boys pupils 

Ajmer Merwara 0 7 15 2 

United Provinces . 21 4 318 

Percentage Percentage 

increase m increase in 

secondary number of 

sohools for pupils 

boys 

Ajmer Merwara Nil 25 8 

United Provinces 7 3 37 8 

The provincial contribution to the total expenditure on secondary- 
education m the United Provinces in 1927 was 51 3 per cent , lm 
Ajmer-Merwaia 43 4 per cent The total amount spent on educa- 
tion from Government revenues in Ajmer-Merwara between. 1922 
and 1927 actually declined from Es 3 95 lakhs to Es 2 85 lakhs. 
At almost every point, Ajmer-Merwara has advanced more slowly 
than the United Provinces 

22 A five yeai programme of expansion was formulated by 
the Government of India in 1927 The new programme will no 
doubt do much to increase fatalities for education, but it is unfortun- 
ate that the programme should m part aim only at restoring by 1932 
the provision which actually existed ten years previously In view 
of the backwardness of most of the directly administered areas a mo^e 
liberal policy might ha’ e been adopted There are, however, indica- 
tions that the Legislative Assembly is becoming more alive to the 
needs of the areas chrectly administered by the Government of India. 
The introduction of compulsion m a number of waids of Delhi city 
and the appointment of a committee to enquire into the state of 
mass education m all these areas are welcome signs of new activity 
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Control and Devolution : Provincial Governments. 

I — Provincial Headquarters 

1. We Have shown in the piecedmg chapter how the mam res- 
ponsibilities for education have been transfened since the Reforms 
to the provincial Governments In the present chaptei , we sketch 
in outline the organisation available to a provincial Government 
tor the construction and the exposition of an educational policy, 
and the agencies foi its execution , and we also discuss ceitam 
important points relating to the actual woikrng of this organisa- 
tion and its agencies 

2 Ministers — The Minister for Education m each province 
is now responsible foi controlling educational policy and directing 
its execution 

We desire at this stage to make it clear that our criticisms ot 
the educational system, as it is, should not be interpreted as a 
condemnation of the work of Ministers or as implying that they 
personally are laigely to blame foi the defects So far as we have 
been able to judge, they have shown themselves zealous for the 
advancement of education— particularly of primary and rural educo- 
tlpn— and some of them have shown marked ability m dealing with 
the practical problems before them They have inherited many 
defects m the piesent system as a legacy from pre-reform days 
Though it was no doubt the business of provincial Governments 
to remedy these defects, circumstances m most provinces 
have not been favourable for a bold policy of reform The political 
situation has been distmbed, and the tenure of office by Ministers 
has been comparatively short and often uncertain In the eight 
years since the intioduction of the Reforms, the United Provinces 
have had six Ministers for Education, Bombay has had four, 
Madias, the Punjab, Bihar and Assam have each had three In 
Bengal and the Cential Provinces, where the political unrest has 
been most serious, there have been long periods during which there 
nave been no Ministers for Education and the ministerial responsi 
hiiities for this subject had to be placed on other shoulders The 
aggregate of these periods was three and a half years m Bengal 
and two m the Central Provinces ; and during the remainder of 
the penod under survey Bengal had three Ministers for Education 
■and tne Central Provinces two 

In many provinces, the position has been so unstable that 
Ministers have been hable to an adverse vote at any moment Iq. 

■a parliamentary system of government, Ministers must necessarily 
•depend on the support of a majority of the Legislative Council, 
but it is unfortunate for the cause of education, with which we are 
atone concerned, when political circumstances make that majority 
( 282 ) 
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uncertain One Witness who had been an Education Minister told 
us that, although he was by no means satisfied with the educational 
policy of his predecessors, he took no steps to modify it because 
he knew not the hour of his downfall 

3 Again, the Ministers began their work m a time of financial 
stringency arising out of post-war conditions Moreover, they 
have had to contend with oither difficulties In consequence of the 
expansion of the powers of local bodies and of the devolution on 
many of them ot the larger measure of responsibility m respect ot 
vernaculai education which accompanied the Eeforms, that blanch 
of education has been taken to a great extent out of the control of 
Mimsteis and of the provincial legislatures This matter we shall 
discuss later 

4 The functions of the Minister, of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment for Education, and of the Director of Public Instruction are 
so closely mter-i elated that it is impossible to discuss completely 
the functions of any one without considering the functions of all 
three 

5 Secretary. — In most of the provinces the official who ‘passes 
•older s’ on behalf of Government m respect of education is the Sec- 
retary for Education and is, as a lule, a member of the Indian 
Civil Service In the Central Provinces, the Director of Public. 
Instruction is also Secietary to Government In the Punjab, he 
is Under Secietary, but as there is no Secretary he deals direct with 
the Minister and passes the orders of Government In the United 
Piovmces, he is a Deputy Secretary, but there is also an Education 
Secretary 

In provinces where the post of Secretary is separate from 
that of Director of Public Instruction the Secretary acts for most, 
though not all, purposes as the superior officer of the Director 
The letters and unofficial references of the Director pass through 
the Secretary’s hands and are noted on by him before they reach 
the Minister Eoutine cases are disposed of by the Secretary 
and a.ll orders of Government are issued m his name In one 
province, at least, the matters relating to university education 
are dealt with by the Secretary and not by the Director The 
mam function of the Secretary is to examine and criticise the 
proposals of the Director from the point of view of broad policy 
and m the light of the financial position of Government In 
most provinces Education forms only a portion of the Secretary’s 
work 

6 Director of Public Instruction.— The permanent administra- 
tive head of the Education Department is the Director of Public, 
Instruction ,He is the expert adviser to the Minister in matters 
of policy and in many provinces he takes his place beside him in 
the Legislative Council He is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of education m a province of which the population may 
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be any thing from seven to forty-six millions of people He has 
to deal with a large number of districts, with a number of 
colleges, and with thousands of schools, some under public and 
others under private management , he must keep m touch with the 
different parts of the province by frequent touring He has delicate- 
negotiations with a large number of local bodies entrusted with duties- 
m legard to primary education He has to organise the arrangements 
for the training of an army of teachers, primary and secondary He 
is responsible for girls’ education as well as for that of boys He- 
has to consider many difficult disciplinary cases He is an e<c- 
officio member of the governing authorities of the local university 
or universities He has often to advise Government departments 
other than tiis own in regard to the appointment of suitable appli- 
cants for the posts under their control and m regard to educational 
questions which affect them 

7 At present, the Director of Public Instruction is in- 
variably chosen from the Indian Educational Service One of 
the chief characteristics of this service is that it has always 
been a dual service, of which one side perfoims administrative 
or inspecting functions and the other performs teaching functions 
in Government schools and colleges As a rule, members of 
the Sen-ice have been reciuited by the Secretary of State to posts 
on the teaching side Eor the work of inspection it is generally 
recognised that previous teaching experience, especially in 
institutions for training teachers, is very desirable , and since 
m a country like India an inspector must be largely concerned with 
matters of administration and organisation as Weil as with teach- 
ing, service as an inspector may m turn be regarded as a 
good preparation for administrative work A number of teachers 
have been transferred from time to time to the inspecting side 

The general administrative posts at headquarters, even that 
of the Director of Public Instruction, have often however been 
filled in the past by teachers whose previous experience of ad- 
ministrative work has necessarily been slight Semonty on the 
teaching side has often been regarded as giving a man a cl aim to 
a superior post on the administrative side , and it has sometimes- 
happened that an officer whose experience had been mainly or even 
entirely m college work, and who was within measurable distance 
of retirement, has been appointed Director of Public Instruction 

8 In England, the recruit to the administrative staff of the- 
Board of Education is appointed at an early age and works in a 
large group with all the advantages of mutual criticism and per- 
sonal discussion By this means he receives that training n> 
method and detailed application of policy which is “necessary to- 
build up an efficient corps of staff officers The administrative- 
staff is also able to keep close personal contact with the inspecting 
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staff. Xu India, the number of senior officers engaged, m ad- 
ministrative wort headquarters is small and the inspecting staff is 
scattered , and thus the members of both staffs have the disadvant- 
age of working m comparative isolation Formerly, there was 
rarely more than a single superior officer at headquarters besides 
the Director himself and an Assistant or Deputy Director Hence 
the success of an administrative officer m the Department has m 
the past depended much more on his individual aptitude and 
capacity than on any corporate tiainmg which he has received. 

It has also been of rare occurrence that the Director of 
Public Instruction has had opportunities of studying Indian educa- 
tional problems from an all-India aspect or of comparing the 
methods adopted m different provinces for dealing "With similar 
problems The Government of India has never possessed an effec- 
tive organisation with adequate capacity to study the problems of 
an educational system and to draw into the common stock, by the 
ordinary means of conference and discussion, the experience of the 
provincial administrations Since the creation of the Indian 
Educational Service, only seven of its members have held educa- 
tional posts under the Government of India, and some of these have 
held them only for a short time 

9 Relations of Secretary and Director. — There were two 
ieasons in former days for the appointment of an Education Secre- 
tary The first was the concentration m many provinces of all 
■executive power m the Lieutenant Governor who, through pressure 
of his manifold duties, was unable to maintain personal contact 
with all heads of departments With the distribution of powers, 
first among Members of Council, and, since the ^Reforms, among 
Members and Ministers, tins reason has disappeared 

The second reason was the assumption that the Director of 
Public Instruction would require remfoicement on the adminis- 
trative and political side As a matter of fact, under existing 
conditions, it is only rarely that a Secietary is m a position to give 
much administrative guidance Government does not demand 
from this officer an expert knowledge of education or of educational 
admmistiation as an initial qualification, and it often gives him 
so short a tenure of office that it is .mpossible for him to acquire 
it Sir Charles de la Fosse told the Islington Commission* that 
during his seven years of service as Director of Public Instruction 
m the United Provinces there had been six Secretaries 
m charge of Education This custom of rapid change has not 
been abandoned During the last eight years there have been mnA 
Secretaries for Education m Madras, seven m Bombay, Bengal and 
Bihar, five m Assam and four m the Umted Provinces It might 
bo urged perhaps that the Director of Public Instruction needs 
expert assistance on the financial side of administration ; but we 
believe that the Finance Departments examine in greater detail 

* Publio Services Commission, Minutes of Evidence, Vol XX, Qn 82, 804 
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than was formerly the case, the proposals of the spending depart- 
ments, and the Finance Committees of the legislatures also exercise 
important functions m regard to this matter Under the new 
constitution, the political aspects of educational policy are m no 
danger of being overlooked, the Mmistei and the Education 
Standing Committees of the Legislative Councils are particularly 
concerned with them 

10 So far fiom re-mforcmg educational administration the 
Education Secietanat, thiough no fault of its own, is often 
an obstacle to the ready and effective despatch of business 
In giving evidence before the Calcutta University Commission, 
who went into this matter, Mr G E Eawcus, now Director of 
Public Instruction, Bihar, said that — 

“at the present moment things were being done twice over. 
After being carefully considered by the inspectors or 
professors, a case would be discussed at great length 
by the clerks m the Director’s office , it was then sent 
to the Secretarial by the Director, and the work of 
noting would be done all over again The work 
would be halved if the Director became Secretary , 
there would be one office instead of two, the Director 
would have a better class of clerks at his disposal and 
he would have all the printed records before him for 
reference ”* 

As we have seen, there are two provinces at present m which 
there is no separate Secretary for Education There is no evidence 
that these provinces have suffered under this system It is true 
that m Bengal the plan of assigmng to the same person the posts 
of Director of Pnbhc Instruction and of Deputy Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, was tried for a short time and was abandoned , but we do 
not think that this single instance offers any basis for generalisation 
as against the experience obtained elsewhere 

11 The duties of the Director of Public Instruction are excessive 
and he needs rehef , hut he is not given that relief by having placed 
over him an Education Secretary with no expert knowledge of 
educational administration It may happen, and indeed it has hap- 
pened, that an Education Secretary has had educational experience, 
and m those circumstances has been of great use to the Department, 
but the circumstances aie exceptional and are not likely often to 
recur We have therefore to turn elsewhere m order to see how 
the Director of Public Instruction may be given the assistance 
which he needs 

IQ Relations of Minister and Director. — We shall now consider 
the division of functions between the Minister and the Director of 
* Report, Vol III, page 244 
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Public Instruction Under present conditions, as we have said, 
the Minister is responsible for 'the consideration, adoption and 
exposition of policy, and for this purpose should obviously receive 
and consider the advice of the Director But the Director of Public 
Instiuction, m addition to his other duties, is often expected, as a 
member of the Legislative Council, to be a ready debater, to be 
an exponent of policy and to furnish detailed information when 
it is needed m the Council Chamber * This has laid on him a very 
heavj additional burden 

The Director should be responsible foi the maintenance of dis- 
cipline and efficiency among his subordinates, who should look to 
him, and not to the Miqister for the judgment of their work 
It has been lepiesented to us that m some provinces the Minister 
has exercised piessure on the Diiector m the matter of appoint- 
ments and piomotions on political and irrelevant personal grounds 
In oui judgment theBe matters should be entirely divorced from 
paity politics We shall discuss the mattei of appointments at 
a latex stage 

13 Headquarters Staff — In order to cairy out effectively his 
impoitant task of advising the Minister on matters of policy as 
well as his routme duties, the Director of Public Instruction should 
have readily available at headquarters a staff of expenenced 
officeis He himself should not be overbuidened by minor 
routine cases, and, indeed, provided that the policy and the lines 
on which it is to be executed are clearly defined, much of the 
woik npw done by the Duector could, if he had a proper staff, 
safely be delegated to his colleagues m the head office or, m some 
cases, more suitably to divisional inspectors of schools and heads 
of institutions So long as administrative authority and responsi- 
bility are clearlv fixed on the head of the Department, the delega- 
tion of powers should be considerable 

14 Por the framing of plans, the Director needs expert advice 
In matters of finance, such expert assistance is essential In the 
United Provinces, the Directoi has at his disposal a well- 
trained and experienced assistant who is expected not only to 
guaiantee that all payments are m ordei, but also to keep the 
Diiector acquainted at all tunes with his financial position 
There is sometimes an expert officer at headquarters whose 
mam business it is generally to supervise the development of verna- 
culai education, to be the liaison officer between the Director on 
the one hand and the local officials and bodies on the other hand, 
and to give reliable and up-to-date information to the Director 
as to the principal features of the system of vernacular education, 
the success or failure of the attempts which are bemg made to 
improve it, and the tendencies m the actual work of the "Schools 
which require encouragement or correction There is also, m 

♦In one province the Direotor acts as Government Whip 
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some provmces, an expert officer whose task it is* generally to 
supervise and to inspect training institutions, to encourage new 
methods, to regulate the maimer of recruitment to those institu- 
tions, and to keep the Director informed aB to the needs of the 
schools so that the supply and demand foi teachers shall be 
equated as far as possible In the chapter dealing with the educa- 
tion of girls, we have pomted out how disappointing is the present 
position and how greatly girls’ education stands m need of en- 
couragement, expert guidance and tactful control It is essential 
that there should be at provincial headquarters a woman officer 
of high position, with experience and authority, yet only m three 
provinces is there, a Deputy Directress foi women’s education The 
Director himself has only rare opportunities of visiting girls’ 
schools and many of these he is not permitted to visit The most 
important duty of the woman officei at headquaiteis should be to 
maintain a continuous survey of the position of girls’ education 
and to prepare plans for its development 


15 We are of opinion that the headquarters staffs are lament- 
ably inadequate, and that the preparation of schemes of policy for 
consideration by the Minister has been seriously hampered by this 
inadequacy Neglect to provide a proper staff leads not to economy 
but to extravagance We give below a statement showing the 
numbei of officers who hold superior posts m the headquarters offices 
in each province and are available to assist the Director — 


Province 

Headquarters officers 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Madras 

2 

1 

3 

Bombay 

2 


2 

Dengal » 

3 


3 

Dmted Provinces • 

3 


3 

"Punjab 

4 

1 

5 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Central Provinces , 

Assam . , , 

1 

1 


1 

1 

Total 

18 

3 1 

21 


In four provinces there Is also a Personal Assistant and m two provinces a 
Registrar of Departmental examinations The 27 gazetted officers of the Indian 
Educational Service and Provincial Educational Service, serving in the Headquar- 
ters offices, correspond, generally speaking, to the class of First Division Civil 
Servants m England, on whom the Head of the Department is able to devolve 
more oi^Jess responsible administrative work In the Board of Education these 
officers notv number 65 


In England and Wales, there are some 34,000 elementary and secondary 
schools, with six; million pupils In India, there are some 200,000 primary and 
-secondary schools, with about ten million pupils . 
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16 It is true that for expert advice, especially in regard 
to secondary* schools, the Director can and often does make use 
of the staffs of training colleges There is a danger, however, that 
this practice may place too heavy a burden on the training colleges 
and divert the staff from then proper work 

17 With a pioper organisation and an adequate staff at head- 
quaiters the Dnector should be brought into touch with the work- 
ing of the whole provincial system This is necessary, among 
other things, m older to adjust policy to local conditions and require- 
ments But for the canymg out of even the best educational 
policy, something more than executive orders is required Educa- 
tion is a difficult and complex subject and a policy is likely to 
fail unless it is accompanied by pioper explanations It is for the 
Director, by means of cnculars, and by peisonal discussions and 
conferences with many of those concerned, to explain the spirit 
m which each new advance m policy is conceived and the way in 
which it should be earned out 

IS Branches of Education not under the control of the Educa- 
tion Department. — We aro informed that m Madias, m the 
sphere of primary education alone, “ m addition to the schools 
under the Dnector of Public Instruction there aie schools 
under the Labour Department, the Jail Department, the 
Fisheries Department, the Police Department, the Salt De- 
partment, the Foiest Department and undei the Registrar 
General of Panchavats ”* The schools under the Labour 
Department number over 1,000, and the schools under the Regis- 
trar-Geneial of Panchayats 1,300 In all provinces, except 
Bombay, mdustiial and technical education are controlled by the 
Industries Department and not by the Education Department In 
Bombay, the control is divided between the Directoi of Public 
Instruction and a Committee of Direction for Technical Education 
There are m most provinces many schools giving manual or tech- 
nical mstiuction of some kind which are aided or managed by the 
Education Departments and which scarcely differ m chaiacter 
fiorn the lower technical or industrial schools aided or main- 
tained by the Industries Department s. 

It is possible that this division of conti ol may be necessary m 
some cases, but we are convinced that, generally speaking, it acts 
as a consideiable handicap m the flaming of a properly balanced 
policy We think that a greater degree of co-ordmation is essential, 
uarticularly ruth legard ‘to mdustnal and technical education, and 
to this end a special survey of the position in each province appears 
necessary 

19 From the Annual and Quinquennial Reviews and of 
the special Memoranda submitted to us by provincial Gov- 
ernments, and from the evidence we have received during ?>ur tour 
* Madras Q B , page 77 
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it is cleai that many of the Departments aie fully aware 
of the defects of the present system They "have shown 
both candoui m acknowledging them and a desne to 

remedy them Nevertheless, it is tiue that theie hag been m most 

provinces an absence of policy adequate to cope with the 

wastage in primal y education, the want of co-ordmation between 
primary and higher primary or middle education, the backwardness 
of women’s education, the peisistence ot dead umfoimity m secon- 
dary education, and the inadequate supply of trained teachers, both 
foi pnmaij and secondary schools Moieovei, the effect of 

momentous changes has not always been adequately realised, nor 
has the necessary consequential action been taken In many 
provinces Local Self-Government Acts have been passed in recent 
years with the object of transferring mcieased control over ver- 
nacular education to the local bodies It might have been expected 
that great care would be taken to explain the effects and the nature 
of the changes to those concerned and that guidance and help would 
have been abundantly given to the laigely inexperienced local bodies 
m the peifoimance of then new duties, but such has rarely been the 
case In one piovmce where the transition was abnormally sudden, 
not only was no guidance or explanation given but educational 
officers were definitely instructed to abstain from any interference 
m matters handed over to local bodies It might well be that 
tactless 01 ill-timed intervention would have been lesented, but we 
cannot behove that friendly guidance and co-operation would have 
been legarded as a matter for complaint 

20 It is quite tine, as we have pointed out, that Mini sters m 
some provinces have not had the secuiity of tenure necessary to 
obtain suppoit for large measures of xefoim , that Directors 
of Public Instruction have been overloaded with petty details from 
which, they should have been lelieved and that their headquarters 
staffs have been inadequate Malang all allowances for these 
circumstances, we cannot resist the conclusion that the present 
waste of money and effort in mass education ib attributable m most 
provinces to the fact that no well-defined policy foi itB extension 
has been inherited from the old regime, or constructed under the 
new one Without a real effort to eliminate waste and ineffective- 
ness bv means of a courageous and well-directed policy, there can 
be little hope of improvement in the future There is a co mm on 
impression that success m extending education is merely a question 
of money It is not so; money is no doubt necessary, but the 
expenditure of money, without the resolute, consistent, and con- 
tinuous execution of policy will do little or nothing 
71 — The Inspectorate 

21 In each province, the inspecting agency consists of men and 
women" The inspectorate generally forms a hierarchy with 
divisional inspectors assisted by deputy or assistant inspectors, m 
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■each division and with deputy or distuct inspectors, assisted by 
a number of assistant district mspectois or sub-inspectors in each 
distuct 

We now give a brief description of the system in each pio- 
vmce — 

In Madras, theie are no divisional inspectors but there is a 
distuct educational officer for each of the 26 districts 
(excluding the Nilgrns) and these aie assisted by 386 
deputy inspectors, junior deputy inspectors and super- 
visors For womens’ education, there are five ins- 
pectresses with 27 assistant and sub-assistant ins- 
pectresses under them 

In Bombay, the Government subordinate inspecting staff has 
been largely replaced by the supervisors and superin- 
tendents of education under the school boards of local 
bodies There are, however, toi each of the five dm 
sions educational inspectors and assistant deputy 
educational inspectors, m districts wheie the local 
board has not yet taken over the contiol of piimary, 
education, there are still deputy educational mspect- 
ois The period is one of transition The women’s 
inspecting agency consists of four inspectresses 
In Bengal, each of the five divisions has a divisional inspect- 
or The divisional inspectors are assisted by rune 
second inspectors and five assistant inspectors for 
Muhammadan education There is a district in- 
spector for each of the 28 districts The district in- 
spectors are assisted by 61 sub-divisional inspectors 
243 snb-mspectors and 19 assistant sub-inspectors 
There are two mspectresseB — one for East and one 
foi West Bengal, — and 12 assistant inspectresses 
under them 

In the United Provinces, there aie 14 mspectois and ten 
assistant inspectors with 57 deputy inspectors and 195 
sub-deputy inspectors under them There is a chief 
inspectress and nine circle inspectresses 
In the Punjab, there is a divisional inspector for each of the 
five divisions, and a district inspector for each of the 
29 districts There are also five deputy inspectors 
and 149 assistant distuct inspectors The women’s 
inspecting agency consists of four inspectresses with 
ten assistant inspectresses under them 
In Burma, there are nine inspectors assisted by seven assis- 
tant inspectors, 79 deputy inspectors and 54 sub-in- 
spectors There is one inspectress for women’s 
education, helped by three deputy inspectresses 
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Ill Bihar, there are six divisional inspectors of schools with 
20 district inspectors, 39 deputy inspectors and 249 
sub-inspectors under them There are no inspect- 
resses but there are nine assistant inspectresses 
In the Central P-iovmces , there are four circle inspectors with 
eight assistant inspectors and 74 deputy inspectors 
under them For girls’ schools there are two in- 
spectresses assisted by four assistant inspectresses. 

In Assam, there are two inspectors of schools with three 
assistant inspectors, 21 deputy inspectors and 42 sub- 
,mspectors under them There is also an assistant 
inspectress , 

In addition to the inspecting staff described above there are, m 
several provinces, vanous inspecting posts for special purposes. 
These include inspectors of European schools, inspectors of verna- 
cular education, inspectors of training schools, inspectors for 
Muhammadan education, inspectors of Sanskrit schools, medical 
inspectors and supervisors of manual training, domestic science, 
music, etc 


22 During the couise of our Eeview, we have refened many 
times to the absence of an adequate number of well-qualified and 
experienced inspectors and inspectresses, and to the waste and in- 
effectiveness m the system of education which we believe to be due 
m large part to that inadequacy * 

Our opinions in regard to the inadequacy of the inspectorate are 
based not only on the evidence we have taken, but also on the 
provincial Reviews and Memoranda 

In Bengal, it would seem that the Legislative Council and the 
Government have not always appreciated the fact that an adequate 
inspectorate is necessary for the economical working of the educa- 
tional system Between 1922 and 1926, Government abolished 
35 subordinate inspecting posts , and the following quotation from 
the Quinquennial Review indicates the attitude of the Council — 


"A very senous situation was created in 1924, when the 
Council reduced the amount provided m the budget for 
1924-25 under the head ‘ Salaries of Inspecting 
Officers ’ by Rs 6,35,400 The Bengal Retrenchment 


* We repeat here the figures for the average number of primary schools super* 
need, by eaoh mspeotor in the subordinate agency in the various provinces 
Madras ,, U 2 

Bengal 172 

United Provinces gg 

Punjab . , 10 

Burma , 29 

Bihar aud Onssa , , , .106 

Central Provinces ... 57 

Assam . . - . . 104 
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Committee had recommended practically the same 
reduction, and Government felt that it should be 
accepted if the Council persisted , notices of discharge 
were accordingly issued on all inspecting officers whose 
pay was voted This action naturally created a sense 
•of insecurity m all Tiansferred Departments In 
August, 1924, however , since the staff affected were 
essential to the working of the Departments, a supple- 
mentary demand was put forward and the amount was 
then voted The action of the Council led, however, 
to a careful consideration of the possibility of economy 
m the Inspecting Department ”* 

The following remarks m the Quinquennial Eeview are of in- 
terest — 

"It is cleai that there must be more sub-inspectors The 
complaint is sometimes made .that inspecting officers 
merely investigate statistics and do not criticise or help 
m the teaching work which, after all, is the real part 
■of a school In so far as this is true, it is partly to be 
explained by the pressure of duties, but partly also, no 
doubt, by the lack of propei tiaimng and qualification. 
It is by no means easy to get the right type of man 
for an inspecting appointment "* 

The following extract from the Government Memorandum is also 
relevant — 

"The mciease m the number of primary schools m recent 
years has demanded an increase in the number of sub- 
inspectors It was unfortunately impossible to find 
the funds to finance this large increase A new class 
was tbeiefore called into existence, and they were 
termed "assistant sub-mspectors ” These officers are 
on low pay, but are in many cases of similar qualifica- 
tion with the sub-inspectors They bometimes have 
separate areas and sometimes are under the general 
control of a sub-inspector The only leason for their 
existence is economy The average number of schools 
pei sub-insper tor (including assistant-sub-mspectors) 
is 172 ”t 

In the United Provinces, there has been no increase m the in- 
spectorate during the last quinquennium and, accoidmg to the 
Quinquennial Eeview — 

"It is not possible, without serious detriment to the cause of 
advancing education to continue the work of inspection 
and administration with the present depleted num- 
bers The deputy inspector [has to serve] two 

* Bengal Q R , pages 13 and 19 
f Memorandum, page 3 
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masteis, frequently he is but ill-provided with 
clerical assistance , and, with a Board which assumes 
executive functions, his position often becomes one 
of difficulty and discomfort ”* 

In his Report on Primary Education m the United Provinces, 
Mi H E Hairop writes — 

“The deputy inspector is on the average responsible under 
the chairman of the boaid foi the work of four sub- 
deputy inspectors, eleven middle vernacular schools, 
three hundred and seventy primary and preparatory 
schools, over six hundred teachers, the district educa- 
tional office and an expenditure of two lakhs of rupeeB 
pei annum He will be responsible, under the chair- 
man, for the successful working of the United Pro- 
vinces District Boards Primary Education Act ('the 
Compulsoiy Education Act) of 1926 I have no wish 
to depreciate the existing staff, but they are not as a 
whole of thalt quality that their responsibilities de- 
mand Twenty-three of the forty-eight have been 
thiough no course of training m pedagogy, and twenty- 
six have not graduated at anv University They are 
men for the most pait of long experience promoted 
fiom among the sub-deputj inspectors Educated 
men of ideas of a high standing and character, familiar 
with rural problems, learned and skilled in the art and 
science of pedagogy are necessary to do adequately the 
work demanded of a deputy inspector Expenditure 
to secure men ol the type necessary will be an 
economy , they will save, by efficient direction of 
expenditure as much as their services will cost 
These provinces are not spending enough on the direc- 
tion and conti o] of education ”f 

In Bihar, the number of deputy inspectors has been increased by 
twenty-seven, but the number of sub-mspectois has been reduced by 
the same amount This substitution of a higher type of inspector 
‘has certainly given (district inspectors) much relief”! but the 
inspectorate has increased only from 344 to 354 in number during 
the last quinquennium In the opinion of the Director of Public 
Instruction, m spite of delegations, the work of inspectors contin- 
ues to grow heavier , and the reduction made m the number of 
clerks has gone too far Nearly every report complains that the 
number of sub-inspectors is too small $ 

In Burma, the Quinquennial Review states that — 

“With this exception [some improvement in the cadre of 
inspectresses] , nothing has been done to improve the 

* United Provinces Q. R , pages 10, 1 1 
t Keport, page 26 
t Bihar Q R , page IS 
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inspecting staff which has never been so weak as it is 
to-day This decrease of sub-inspectors is due to a 
policy of gradual abolition as it is considered that the 
qualifications of such officers are too poor to justify 
continuance The majority [of deputy inspectors, 
i e , men m charge of a district] have been educated up 
to the old matriculation of Calcutta University ”* 
In the Gential Provinces, the Quinquennial Review states 
that — 

“Charges of inefficiency are sometimes brought against the- 
deputy inspectors who are said to • be lacking m 
enthusiasm and administrative ability But, as the 
Inspector of Jubbulpore Circle remarks, ‘to cuticisa 
adversely the deputy inspector is far from, difficult, but 
there is another side to the question ’ The deputy 
inspectors are lecrmted from the lanks of secondary 
school and noimal school teachers without any definite 
training m inspecting and administrative work and 
with httle knowledge of the primary schools when- 
they are appointed The wonder is not that the 
deputy inspector’s work is so unsatisfactory but that, 
m such adverse circumstances, he does so well " + 

In Assam, the Qumquennial Review states that the superior 
inspectorate is inadequate and needs reinforcement and, if possible, 
reorganisation m the interests both of expansion and efficiency of 
education $ 

23 In Madras and the Punjab, efforts have been made to im- 
prove the quality and the quantity of the inspecting staff 

In Madias, the following extract from the Quinquennial Review 
indicates that the Government is alive to the necessity of having an 
inspectorate which will be adequate to cope with the needs of educa- 
tion 

“It was mentioned m the last lepoTt that the whole question 
of the reorganisation of the inspecting agency was 
undei consideiation The orders oi Government on 
the reorganisation were issued m 1922 and m conse- 
quence circle inspectors and assistant inspectors of 
schools were replaced by district educational officers, 
one for each distuct except the Nilgins which was com- 
bined with Coimbatore The sub-assistant inspect- 
ors and the supervisors of schools were replaced by a 
new cadre of officeis designated deputy inspectors of 
schools The re-organisation brought considerable 


Burma Q R , pages 7, 8 
t Central Provinces Q R , page 6. 
f Assam Q R , page ] 0 
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relief to the officers of the inspecting agency and made 
bettei control and inspection of elementary schools in 
each district possible But the laige increase m the 
number of elementary schools during the quinquen- 
nium necessitated a further increase m the inspecting 
agency m 1926 when a new cadre of junior deputy 
inspectors with a strength of 71 officers was estab- 
lished ”* 

The reorganisation referred to in the Review has also improved 
the quality of the inspecting staff since the old supervisors of schools 
were mainly framed matuculates while the new deputy inspectors 
are generally trained graduates 

In the Punjab, the Quinquennial Review states that the number 
of assistant district inspectors has been increased from 64 to 149 drn- 
ing the quinquennium, but we weie told by many witnesses, official 
and non-official, m Lahore that the inspecting staff is still inade- 
quate Another impiovement recorded m the Quinquennial Review 
is that “a portion ol the district office has been ‘provincialised’ in 
order to ensure a greater continuity m the personnel of the clerical 
staff of the district inspector ”+ There is also evidence that the 
quahty of the assistant staff is improving — 

‘‘It is pleasing to note thalt many of the assistant inspecting 
staff have proved very successful in spite of the fact 
that they have to pass a large part of the year m 
travelling over difficult country and m experiencing 
many discomforts -which would be likely to damp the 
enthusiasm of any one bom and bred in a city These 
young men have shown themselves keenly interested 
in their duties, sympathetic towards the point of view 
of the illiterate villager, and keenly aware of the vast 
possibilities of service to their fellows The vast 
majority of these inspecting officers are giaduates who 
have had the advantage of a course of training at the 
Central Training College, where the need for social 
service is lightly emphasised ’ ’ t 

24 In Bombay, it appears that the duty of inspection has been 
virtually handed over to local bodies and that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, Government has abrogated its powers m this matter The 
Quinquennial Review states that — 


“The introduction of the Primary Education Act has brought 
about a radical change m the administration of the 
inspecting branch Appointments to the posts of 
deputy educational inspectors have now ceased except 


R , pag? 13 - 

R , page 25 
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in thdse districts in which the control of primary educa- 
tion has not yet been taken over by the local board 
All the administrative work formerly done by the 
deputy educational inspector is now entrusted to the 
senior assistant deputy educational inspector Most 
of the officers who held the posts of deputy educa- 
tional inspector have been either lent to the local 
authorities as admimstiative officers or have been 
otherwise piovided for or have retired The local 
authorities are now directly responsible foi the inspec- 
tion of their own primary schools Government, 
however, continue to maintain a small inspecting staff 
of their own, whose duty it is to watch" the working 
of the primary schools ”* 

In ihe Poona district, the ‘small staff’ letamed by Government 
consisted of a single man of the ranu of assistant deputy educa- 
tional inspector, who has under his sole charge about nine hundred 
schools 

25 In the Central Provinces, a similar measure has been 
adopted In 1922, a resolution to place all Government deputy 
inspectors of schools under the control of district councils was moved 
but withdrawn m the Legislative Council As a result of the dis- 
cussion, the experiment of transferring the control m the manner 
suggested was tiled in four districts, and has been thus described 
in the Government Memorandum — 

“The experiment has been reviewed from time to time 
Where the local bodies have shown sympathy and an 
appreciation of the deputed officei’s view-point, the 
scheme has worked without great difficulty, In other 
cases the experiment has not been successful Gener- 
ally speaking, the local bodies concerned have not been 
prepaied to depute sufficient authority to the deputy 
inspector to enable him to carry out his duties, and 
his recommendations have too often been ignored 
The powers of patronage are jealously guarded by local 
body members The working of the scheme is again 
bemg re-examined by the Standing Committee of the 
Legislative Council Although some have desired to» 
revert to the old order, leaving the largei local bodies 
to recruit foi themselves an administrative officer, 
others have considered thaft the experiment should be 
extended to the province as a whole and that Govern- 
ment should relinquish the duty of detailed inspec- 
tion ”t 


* Boiiibay Q R , page 11 
t Memorandum, page 4 
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26 In most provinces the clerical staff of t r he subordinate in- 
specting offices is altogether inadequate , and, m consequence, the 
efficiency of the inspector is reduced A. common practice is for a 
small number of clerks to be made available for the inspector from 
the office of the local body m whose jurisdiction he is working. 
This is a most unsatisfactory arrangement 

27 We have referred m the chaptei on Mass Education to the 
large number of untiamed teachers and to the low academic qualifi- 
cations of those applying for training A scrutiny of the qualifica- 
tions of the inspecting staff who supervise and advise the teachers 
m the provinces reveals the unfortunate fact that many of the 
inspectors, particularly the subordinate inspectors, are also them- 
selves very poorly qualified fox the task allotted to them 

In Madras, 19 of the distuct educational officers are trained 
graduates and seven are untrained graduates , of the 
deputy inspectors of schools 232 are trained graduates, 
seven aie untrained giaduates, ten aie trained inter- 
mediates, 23 are trained matriculates, one is an un- 
tiamed matuculate and one is untrained with lower 
qualifications than the matuculation , of the junior 
deputy inspectors 36 are trained giaduates, four aie 
untiamed giaduates, eight aie trained intermediates 
and 59 are trained matriculates 

In Bengal, none of the five divisional inspectors have any 
teaming qualifications, the second inspectors are all 
graduates but three aie untiamed, of the five assistant 
inspectors for Muhammadan education, one is a trained! 
graduate, one an untrained graduate, one a trained 
intermediate and two untrained, intermediates ; of the 
district inspectors, 20 aie trained graduates, four un- 
trained graduates, two trained intermediates and two- 
untrained intei mediates of the subordinate inspecting 
staff, while theie are 100 trained graduates and 31 
trained intermediates, there aie also as many as 61 
untrained graduates and 65 untrained intermediates 
There are also eight untrained matriculates and eight- 
een untrained sub-inspectors with general qualifica- 
tions lower than matriculation 

In the United Provinces , in the higher inspecting staff there 
are seven untrained graduates, amongst the deputy 
and sub-deputy inspectors there are 37 trained 
graduates, 69 untrained graduates, 78 trained inter- 
mediates, 63 trained matriculates and eight teamed 
sub-deputy inspectors with general qualifications lower 
than matriculation 

In Ihe Punjab, the great majority of the superior 
and the subordinate inspecting staff are teamed 
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graduates Amongst the assistant district inspectors 
107 are trained graduates, two are untrained graduates, 
19 are trained intermediates and seven are trained but 
with qualifications lower than the intermediate 
Tn Burma, five of the inspectors of schools are untrained 
graduates , of the seven assistant inspectors three are 
trained graduates, one is a trained intermediate and 
three are framed matriculates ; of the deputy inspect- 
ors, thirteen are tramed graduates, ten untrained 
graduates, ten trained intermediates, six untrained 
intermediates, sixteen trained matriculates, fourteen 
untrained matriculates and ten tramed but with lower 
qualifications than matuculation 
In Bihar, all the divisional inspectors are trained graduates; 
among the district inspectors, there are three 
untrained graduates, five trained intermediates 
and ono an untrained intermediate , among the deputy 
inspectors there are four trained graduates, four un- 
trained graduates, Thirteen trained undergraduates 
and twelve untrained undergraduates , among the sub- 
inspectors there are 63 trained graduates, 52 untiamed* 
graduates, 47 tramed undergraduates and 32 untrained 
undergraduates 

In the Central Provinces, of the deputy inspectors twelve are 
tramed graduates, four untrained graduates, eighteen 
trained intermediates, three untrained intermediates, 
22 trained matriculates and fifteen untrained matricu- 
lates 

In Asuim, neither of themspectors of schools has received 
training, of the assistant inspectors two are trained 
graduates and one is an untrained graduate , of the 
deputy mspectois seven are trained graduates, three 
untrained graduates, eight trained intermediates, two 
untrained intermediates and one is a trained matri- 
culate of the sub-inspectors fifteen are trained 
graduates, eight untrained graduates, nine trained 
intermediates, seven untrained intermediates and three 
are unti ained matriculates * 

28 It is disquieting to find m most provinces large numbers 
of. untiamed inspectors of all grades Inspectors who are them- 
selves only intermediates or men with even lower qualifications and 
who moieover have received no training cannot be expected to help 
m the work of improving the schools and the teachers , and yet we 
find that m Bengal as manv as 91 members of the subordinate 

* The number of tramed and untrained inspectors shown against each province 
does not exactly corresppnd to the number given m para 21, owing to posts being 
unfilled, efco 
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inspecting staff have qualifications lower than that of a trained 
mteimediate , m the United Provinces sixty-three subordinate ins- 
pectors are only trained matriculates , m Bihar eighty-four of the 
sub-inspectors are untrained undergraduates, and m the Central 
Piovmces forty-two of the deputy inspectors have qualifications 
lowei than trained intermediates On the other hand, m Madras 
and the Punjab the untrained inspector is the exception In the 
Punjab, there are only two un trained graduates amongst the assist- 
ant district inspectors and m Madras there are only 13 untrained 
inspectors out of a total of 386 men m the subordinate inspecting 
agency 

29 It is important that the divisional mspectois should be 
m dose contact with the sj stems of vernacular education so that 
they may be m a position to offer advice both to Government 
and to local bodies in the making of new plans and programmes 
and m the general supervision of their execution As we have 
already suggested, the provincial headquarters offices aie in- 
adequately staffed for this purpose and, in any case, an educa- 
tional officer of standmg and experience should be interposed 
between headquarteis and the local authorities, 

We have made inquiries into this matter and find that in 
most provinces a divisional mspectoi must necessarily confine his 
attention almost entirely to ,the inspection and administration 
of anglo-vernacular education and that he has little or no time 
to consider the problems of pnmaiy education 

In Bombay, we discussed this question with three divisional 
inspectors and found that they are much overburdened by other 
duties In consequence, local bodies are unlikely to receive advice 
and guidance fiom anv superior educational officer m the carry- 
ing out of their most difficult duties 

In Bengal, we were informed m evidence that the time of 
divisional inspectors is fully occupied by the requirements of high 
-and middle English schools, especially as they ate frequently 
requested by the University to inspect schools with a view to 
their recognition by the University 

In the United Provinces, thiB important matter was discussed 
m 1913 by the Piggott Committee and Government m its Eesolution 
on the Report of the Committee said — r 

“The rapid growth of the school-leaving examination and 
the continued expansion of anglo-vernacular educa- 
tion have added, and will continue to add, largely 
to the work of the inspector His time tends m 
consequence to be absorbed more and more com- 
pletely by secondary education, and pari passu his 
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connexion with, and responsibility for, vernacular 
education tends to be steadily reduced This is not 
a state of affairs which can be contemplated with 
equanimity There ought ultimately to be an extra 
inspector in each of the more important divisions, 
whoee appointment will enable much greater atten- 
tion to be devoted to vernacular and especially pri- 
mary education and to the tiaimng of teachers for 
it As the staff of inspectors increases and the quality 
of the district staff improves, the assistant inspectors 
will be absorbed, the necessity of maintaining this 
grade of officeis to relieve the inspector of the work 
of detailed inspection of vernacular’ schools will 
cease ”* 

Unfortunately, these intentions have not been carried out, 
indeed, the difficult} has been accentuated by a reduction m the 
divisional inspectorate m spite of the fact that the number of 
institutions under their charge has been largely increased m recent 
rears In Ins Eeport on Primary Education m the United Pro- 
vinces, Mi Hairop explains the present position — 

“The outbreak of the wax pievented these orders [the Gov- 
* eminent Resolution on the Eeport of the Piggott 
Committee] being put into foice An additional post 
of inspector of schools, Jhansi Division, was, 
however, created and filled, and a post of additional 
inspector of schools, Kumaun Division, created 
though no officer ever worked m the post The need 
foi economy m 1921 onwards resulted m a reconsidera- 
tion of the position The Inspector of Euiopean 
Schools was relieved of his duties of Inspector of 
Schools Kumaun Division, which was placed m the 
ohaige of the provincial service assistant inspector 
The Economy Committee which met m 1923 recom- 
mended, m the eucmnsfcances then existing and on 
the assumption that theie would be a decline m the 
number and scope of the institutions for which the 
department is dnectly lesponsible, that a reduction 
m the number of divisional inspectors was possible 
On this lecommendation and as an experimental 
measure, two posts of divisional inspectors of schools 
are vacant The Inspector of Schools, Lucknow 
Division, holds charge of the Eyzabad Division as 
well, and the Inspector of Schools, Allahabad Divi- 
sion, holds charge of the Jhansi Division ”* ^ 

* A Further Report onlPrimorv Education m the United Province?, pages 22 
and 23* 
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In the Punjab, “considerable relief has been, afforded by the 
appointment of deputy inspectors in place of the assistant and 
specialist inspector m each division’ and by the creation of the 
post of Inspector of Vernacular Education at headquarters The 
•Quinquennial Review states that the divisional mspectoi — 

“concerns himselt rather with broad questions of general 
policy such as the expansion and improvement of 
vernaculai education, the introduction of compulsion, 
the provision of schools for adults and the develop- 
ment of propaganda work, a more equitable distribu- 
tion oi anglo-vemaculai schools, the introduction of 
paanual training centres and clerical classes and so 
forth The problem to-day is not the lack, but rather 
the fulness, of the scope that lies before the inspec- 
tors ”* 

In the Central Piovmces, the divisional mspectoi ate has been 
much reduced in recent yeais — 

“Two posts, that of Inspector of Schools, Ghattisgarh, and of 
Additional Inspector of Schools, Berar, have been 
in abeyance since August 1922 In 1923, the post 
of Inspector of European Schools was amalgamated 
with that of the Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion As a result of the reorganisation of the adminis- 
trative blanch of the department m 1922-23, the 
numbei of mspectoi al cucles was reduced to four by 
the transfer of Saugor and Damoh from Jubbulpore 
Circle to the Neibudda Circle and by the addition of 
Drug, Bilaspur and Raipur to the Jubbulpore Circle 
It is by no means certain that this number of circles is 
sufficient It is generally admitted that the work 
m Berar is heavy The Inspector thinks that ‘clearly 
Beiar has already outgrown the limits of an average 
and wieldy circle’ ”t 

30 In Madras, our evidence shows that the absence of Divi- 
sional Inspectors has seriously affected progress In this con- 
nection, the Report on the Development of Elementary Educa- 
tion m Madras states that — 

“At present there is no officer intermediate between the 
acting district educational officer on Rs 250 (for 
example) and the Director of Public Instruction 
with the result that so far from it being possible 
to give greater powers and responsibilities to district 
educational officers it frequently happens that a 
•district educational officer is not able to handle 

* Punjab Q R , page 22 
t Central Provinces Q R , page 6 
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satisfactorily existing local difficulties Moreover 
it must be admitted, however unpalatable the tact 
may be, that m dealing with men and matters m 
distnet life status and salaiy are as important as 
tact and efficiency The lowest grade deputy col- 
lector, the fourth grade excise inspector, the most 
junior income-tax officer and the acting district 
tmuisif are all paid higher than the actmg distnct 
educational officer ”* 

The same Report recommended a reorganisation of the inspect- 
ing agency so as to include “the appointment of an Inspector of 
Elementary Education with his headquaiteis in the office of the 
Director of Public Instiuction and the appointment of three divi- 
sional inspectors of schools, each with jurisdiction over S or 9 
districts ”* Although an educational officer has been appointed 
for each district, mamly m ordei to supervise and develop primary 
education, we have been informed that m piaetice the distnct 
educational officers exercise very little direct supervision over the 
primary schools and that they have been prevented by the travelling 
allowance legulationB from visiting primary schools except those 
which he on their route to secondarv schools 

31 There is also evidence that the work of divisional inspectors 
is gravely handicapped by frequent transfers This has been 
particularly the case m Bengal where we heard in evidence that 
it n of rare occurrence for a divisional inspector to remain m the 
same division for any length of time 

The Central Piovinces are m a similar position In his Quin- 
quennial Review, the Director of Public Instruction writes that 
m certain circles, frequent changes have been made during the 
quinquennium m the personnel of the inspecting staff + He then 
states that, though two of the circles have been more fortunate m 
this zaapect, m the Nerbudda Circle the inspectors “have changed 
more rapidly than the years” 1 and in the J ubbulpore Circle “there 
have been m all ten changes in the inspectorate duimg the five 
years Seven different inspectors held charge of the Circle, of 
whom only one remained m charge foi a complete year "t The 
Director goes on to say that “the administrative branch of the 
service has been considerably weakened by the absence of direct 
recruitment to \the Indian Educational Service , and the problem 
of providing an adequate inspecting agency is one which requires 
the serious and careful consideration of G-overnment ”f 

32 We have discussed m Chapter VII the deplorable inade- 
quacy of tHe women’s inspecting agency in most provinces and 

* Report on the Development of Elementary Education m Madras, page 13 
f Central Provinces Q R , page 0 
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have emphasised the need foi encouragement _by women officers 
if girls’ education is to develop successfully 

In Bombay, there is no subordinate women’s inspecting 
agency and the four inspectresses ot schools are 
mainly concerned with secondary schools The great 
majority of primary schools for girls have jn conse- 
quence to be inspected by men 
In the Lnited Provinces, the Quinquennial Review states 
that “the extension of female education has greatly 
increased office work and this side of her duties has 
„ necessarily taken up a large part of the time of the 
Chief Inspectress involving a lestnction in her touring 
activities and m actual inspection of institutions 
The need for assistance is clearly indicated,”* There 
is only one woman officer in the subordinate inspect- 
ing agency and m this connexion the same Review 
states that “a few municipal and district boards have 
their own supervisors or inspectresses but because of the 
natuie of the work and the conditions under which it 
must be carried out it is exceedingly difficult to find 
persons suitable for the posts of district inspectress ”* 
In Burma, m spite of the recent re-organisation of the 
women’s educational service there are only four 
women inspectors The Quinquennial Review gtates 
that ‘ ‘the pity of it is that the staff is so short handed 
and that there are only three deputy inspecti esses, 
one for Rangoon, Pegu and Irrawadv (who obviously 
cannot get through her work and has had to ignore 
the Inawady Circle), one for Moulmein and one for 
Mandalaj Now that there is a real desire for girls’ 
education being manifested all over the province (a 
desire which is apparent even m the monastic schools), 
tbp time has come when this cadre might be usefully 
expanded ”1 

In the Central Provinces, the inadequacy of the inspecting 
agency is specially commented on by the Director of 
Public Instruction m the Quinquennial Review He 
writes that “the work of the inspectresses is parti- 
cularly arduous and difficult Owing to the fact that 
the post of an assistant inspectress m Berar has been 
vacant since 1923, the inspection work of reserved 
schools in Berar had to be given to deputy inspectors 

* United Provmoes Q R , pages 12 and 13. 

* Burma Q R , page 28. 
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•of schools This is reported to be neither satisfac- 
tory nor efficient The inspectress cannot put 
m more than one annual mspection and ‘occasionally 
one comes upon a school keen to go ahead, desiring 
help and direction but because supervision is lacking, 
being forced mto a position of nonentity ..The 
deputy inspectors do -what they can, but the weight 
of their work must be given to the boys’ schools. 
The schools themselves feel that the inspection of the 
deputy inspectors of schools does not bear the same 
responsibility as the visit of an inspectress.’ Certain 
schools, 31 Government and 6 aided, could not be 
visited at all by the assistant inspectress of schools 
The necessity for filling the vacant post of assistant 
inspectress in this circle is a matter which 
needs considering as a necessary step not only to- 
wards the improvement and extension of female educa- 
tion hut also for the maintenance of existing 
standards ”* 

Tn Assam, there is only one woman inspecting officer tor 
the whole province Prior to 1924, there was an 
inspectress of schools but the post has been held 
m abeyance as a measure of economy and the work 
of control and administration of girls’ schools has been 
transferred to the inspectors Of schools Comment- 
ing on this letrenchment the Director of Public 
Instruction writes “these are not satisfactory arrange- 
ments But the times are bad and they may serve 
so long as the general public remains uninterested m 
girls’ education and there is no money for advance ' ' t 
The annual Report on Education m Assam for 1924-25 
also states that “the standard of work m the girls’ 
schools must deteriorate and is reported to have 
already done so Male inspecting officers cannot be 
expected to inspect girls’ schools efficiently The 
post of inspectress cannot be restored too soon ” + 

33 It will be of interest to compare the provision made for 
inspection m India with that m England The area of England 
and Wales is about 58,000 square miles, the population is 86 
millions, and there are some 34,000 elementary and seccndarv 
schools with about six million pupils The area of British India 
is about 1,100,000 square miles, the population is 247 mi llions, 
there are some 200,000 primary and secondary schools with about 
ten million pupils • 

♦Central Province? 0 R , page O' 
i Assam Q R , page 80 
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It ahould also be borne m mmd that, in England and Wales, 
the local authonties usually employ large and competent staffs 
who relieve the Government staff of the Board of Education of 
a great deal of administrative woik In India, the staffs of local 
bodies aie usually very scanty, and a great deal of the work of 
administration and accounting of these bodies has to be done by 
the staffs of provincial Education Departments 

It has been calculated that, m England and Wales, the higher 
inspecting staff amounts to 241 (172 men and 69 women), while 
m the whole of India the number of inspectors who belong either 
to the Indian Edncat’onal Service or to a provincial service is only 
282 (225 men and 57 women) 

34 Doubts have been expressed from time to time m the Legis- 
lative Councils of the provinces and elsewhere as to the necessity 
for a large and well-qualified inspecting agency Criticisms have 
constantly been made against what has been assumed to be 
-a high expenditure of public funds on direction and inspection 
We cannot too strongly emphasise the fact that so long as the 
provincial Governments are responsible for educational policy 
and contribute so largely to the financing of mass education, an 
adequate inspecting staff is not only essential but actually econo- 
mical In Chapter XIV, paras 12 and 13 we have shown that the 
present expenditure on direction and inspection is comparatively 
small m all provinces 

It will, we think, be generally admitted that if the system 
of public education m India is to be made efficient the inspecting 
staffs m the provinces must be both enlarged and improved We 
have referred to the contiarv opinion that inspection is an un- 
necessary luxury We regard it as no more unnecessary than the 
regular inspection of a railroad, without which the inevitable 
flaws constantly occurring in the permanent way would lead to 
accidents and loss of life Everyone acquainted with the educa- 
tional system m India is aware of the flaws m schools which are 
rarely inspected In some cases they become periodically 
evanescent and in others, so we have been told, they cease to 
exist except for the purpose of receiving a grant payable to a 
teacher who gives no instruction Accidents of this kind do not, 
like railway accidents, involve phvsical in^urv or death, but thfey 
involve not only waste of public money but, what is more 
senous, waste of children’s lives and of their opportunities It is 
not cely for th'e making of plans and policy for the future buir 
fdr tHe efficiency of the daily work m the schools that a good' 
Inspectorate is essential 
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III — Local Authorities 

35 The chief official landmaibs in the development of respon- 
sible local self-government in India are the Resolution by Lord 
Ripon s Government of May, 1882 , the Eepoit of the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission of 1907-09 , the comprehensive Resolution on the 
mam problems of local self-government of April, 1915 , the announce- 
ment in the House of Commons on 20 August, 1917, of the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government, followed by the Viceroy’s declaration 
of 5 September, m the Imperial Legislative Council , the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms dated 22 
April, 1918, and the Resolution of the Government of India of 
lti May, 1918 The attitude of the Government m lespect of 
certain matters affecting education had also been declared in a 
circular from the Department of Education dated 19 Septem- 
ber, 1916 

36 As long ago as 1882, the Government of India adopted as 
a geneial principle of policy that the object of local government 
is “ to tram the people in the management of their own local affairs 
and that political education of this sort must in the mam take 
precedence of considerations of departmental efficiency , that local' - 
bodies should not be subjected to unnecessary control but should 
learn by making mistakes and profiting by them ” This senti- 
ment has been repeated subsequently on numerous occasions, and 
the Reforms Report of 1918 declared that ’ ‘ there should be as far 
as possible complete popular control m local bodies and the largest 
possible independence foi them of outside control”* and that ‘‘the 
accepted policy must be to allow the boards to profit by their own 
mistakes ”* 

The authois of that Report regarded it as their “ first and 
immediate task to make a living reality of local self-government”* 
though they recognised that they could not “ breathe the breath 
of life into these institutions , that must come with the awakening 
of the sense of duty and public spirit which the War has fostered 
and which opportunity will develop” * At the same time the 
Report frankly recognised the defects of the existing system of 
primary education which was alreadv practical!? m the hands of 
local bodies and the dependence of a general extension of the electo- * 
rate upon an extension of literacy * 

37 In these general pronouncements no attempt was made to 
define “ local affairs ” and the distinction which has been drawn 
in England between services which are predominantly “national” 
and those which are predominant!? “local” in character, and 
consequent!? are more or less suitable subjects for a large measure 
of central or local control, received little or no recognition Nor 

♦Montagu Chelmsford Report, paras 127, 180, 188, 195 and 263 
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<3id the idea find expiesbion which underlies the English classification 
oi education as a “semi-national” service, m which’ active partner- 
ship between central and local authority must leave no doubt as to 
the duty of the central authority to piotect the national interest 
It was assumed apparently that, though education and parti- 
cularly primary education was of fundamental importance as a 
“ nation-building service ” and uas, thiough the creation of 
literacy, the chief agency for creating that intelligent electorate on 
which political progress must depend, nevertheless the service of 
education was just as suitable as other services for extensive devolu- 
tion on which local authorities could practice their ’prentice hands 
and learn by making ffieir own mistakes This assumption pre- 
sumably rested en the view that the national gain by way of greater 
interest and sense of responsibility from letting local authorities 
manage education, even if at first they did it badly, would 
outweigh the national loss, arising from delay m spreading 
literacy and other benefits of education, and the continued or in- 
creased waste of public money It was perhaps also assumed that 
the 'mistakes’ which local authorities would make would be due 
to mexperience rather than to any deficiency in that sense of 
"tiusteeship and guardianship of public interests essential to good 
local administration 

But there were other questions to be considered Would not 
extensive devolution make it difficult for the Minister entrusted 
with this nation-building service, to construct and carry out an 
effective policy? In any case, should not the Minister be given 
the opportunity of devising a policy and of testing its actual 
working, before such devolution took place? These questions 
appeal not i o have been asked Nor does it appear that the pro- 
blem of adjusting responsibility of the local authority m such a 
wav as not to impair the responsibility of the Minister, or to tie 
his hands, was thought out, or its importance realised 

3d So far as the Government of India are concerned, their last 
words are contained m the circular ot 19 September, 1916 and in 
the Resolution of 16 May, 1918, already mentioned On the very 
important matter of inspection the circular declared that 

“although therd would be no objection to the mainten- 
ance of a local staff at the expense of local funds so 
long as it merely took the place of the existing staff and 
was subordinated to the Government inspecting 
agency, the ordinary practice will be that now 
observed, namely, the retention of the inspecting staff 
m the pay and under the control of Government ” 

In this respect the circular followed the principle which still 
obtains in England, where administrative devolution is of old 
standing 
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In the Resolution of 1918, Government declared m favour of 
providing for a substantial elective majority on municipal and 
rural boards, representation of minorities being secured by nomina- 
tion They suggested that persons who had official experience 
might be nominated for purpose of advice or discussion only and 
without the right of voting, and, possibly, that provision should 
be made tor co-option of persons who would not stand for election 
But Government laid stress on the necessity for an enlarged 
franchise (the average electorate in India was in municipalities 
some 6 per cent and in the district boards some 6 per cent of 
the population) in order to obtain constituencies which would be 
really lepiesentative of the ratepayeis Government pronounced 
m favour of elected chairmen of municipalities , and m regard to 
district boards they went further than the Decentralisation Com- 
mission (which had recommended the retention of official chairmen V 
and declaied in favour of non-official chairmen , but they thought 
it essential that for district boaids and sub-distnct boards with large 
aieas “the ordinary official work should he largely m the hands of 
a special executive officer whose appointment should require the 
approval of the Government and vyho should not be removed m 
ordinary circumstances without Government sanction” 

89 Government generally concurred in the view of the Decent- 
ralisation Commission that ultimate powers of intervention by the 
Government or its officials in case of abuse or neglect of duties by 
local authorities must be maintained, but did not consider that 
any addition to existing powers should be made, in spite of the 
largei powers conferred on local bodies, repeating the dictum “ that 
except in cases of really grave mismanagement local bodies should 
be permitted to make mistakes and learn by them rather than be 
subjected to interference either from within or from outside” 
Here again it appears that Government did not take much 
account of the Minister, or realise that an official who was carrying 
out the instructions of a responsible Minister and derived his autho- 
rity from that Minister would be m a position quite different from 
that of an official under the old rfigime 

It is inteiesting, however, to observe that Government suggested 
the constitution m each province of “a central body which 
would co-ordinate the experience of the local bodies and provide 
improved control and guidance by entertammg further expert in- 
specting establishments ” 

"The effect of the various pronouncements which are here sum- 
marised was greatly to accelerate the process of devolution of ad- 
ministrative powers m respect of education to local bodies m most 
of the provinces after the Reforms We are concerned to examine 
what has been the effect of these changes on the educational system, 
both as regards performance m promoting the growth of education 
and as regards the promise it holds out of growth for the future 
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40 The .following is a hst of the Acts passed in each province 
since 1919 , dealing with Local Self-Government — 

Madras — 

City Municipal Act, 1919 
District Municipalities Act, 1920 
Local Boards Act, 1920 
Village Panchayats Act, 1920 
Elementary Education Act, 1920 

Bombay — 

Local Boards Act, 1923 
Primary Education Act, 1923 
City Municipalities Act, 1925 

Bengal — 

Village Self-Government Act, 1919 
Primary Education Act, 1919 
Primary Education (Amendment) Act, 1921 
Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923, 

United Provinces — 

Primary Education Act, 1919. 

District Boards Act, 1922 
Municipalities (Amendment) Act, 1922 
District Boaids Primary Education Act, 1926. 

District Boards (Amendment) Act, 1928 

Punjab — 

Primary Education Act, 1919 
Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1921 
District Boards Act, 1921 
Village PanchayatB Act, 1922 

Buima — 

Rural Self-Government Act, 1921 
City of Rangoon Municipal Act, 1922 

Bihar and Orissa — 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

Municipal Act, 1922 

Local Self-Government Act, 1923 
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'Central Provinces — 

Pnmaxy Education Act, 1920 
Local Self-Government Act, 1920 
Village Panehayats Act, 1920 
Municipalities Act, 1922 


Mumcipal Act, 1923 » 

Bural Self-Government Act, 1926 
Local Self-Government (Amendment) Act,* 1926 
Primary Education Act, 1926 

41 A complete digest of the above-named Acts, and of the 
important rules made thereundei , would be a lengthy and complex 
document for which it would be difficult to find space in this 
Keview, but the following paragraphs will, we hope, give some 
idea of the extent to which educational powers have been transferred— 
to local self-governing bodies in the sphere of education, and of the 
control at present exercised by provincial Governments over them 
through the power of the purse, audit, statutory rules and inspec- 
tion The paragraphs which follow deal only with seven provinces. 

It should be noted that m Madras, Bengal, Burma and Bihar 
primary schools are mainly provided by private agencies, while in 
the other provinces they are mainly provided by local bodies 


Madras. 

42 In Madras, district boards and municipalities manage and 
maintain secondary schools, and taluq boards, municipalities and 
village panehayats manage and maintain primary schools Of the 
total number of members of both district boards and taluq boards 
the proportion of elected members cannot be less than three-fourths, 
the remaining members being nominated The president of a* 
district board is nominated by Government or elected from 
amongst the members of the board at the discretion of Government 
In practice nearly all the district boards now have elected presi- 
dents The president of a taluq board is elected from amongst 
the members of the board In municipalities the proportions of 
elected and nominated members are the same as in district boards 
and the chairmen are, at the discretion of Government, either 
elected from amongst the members of the municipalities or norm- 
mated by Government The members of the village panehayats 
are all elected and the chairman is elected from amongst the 
membeis 



43 A district board or municipality may not open or close a? 
secondary school without the sanction of Government and the funds 
of a district board or municipality may not be spent on any 
secondary school which has not been recognised by the Director- 
ot Public Instruction 

District boards and municipalities are subsidised by Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of their secondary schools and the expen- 
diture of the boards on education is audited by Government No 
fixed scale of subsidies has been laid down and it is open to Govern- 
ment to contribute the whole or any portion of the expenditure on. 
*a school at their discretion The budgets of all boards are sub- 
mitted to Government for sanction 

The appointment of “qualified” (i e , trained 01 ceitificated)' 
teachers rests with the district boards and municipalities and only 
in the case of the appointment of unqualified teachers is the approval 1 
of the district educational officer or inspectress required The pay 
of teachers is entirely controlled by the boards All schools mam- 
tamed by district boards and municipalities are inspected by the 
dep artmental inspectors 

It is evident from these facts that m Madras Government still 
retains considerable powers of control over the mn,rmar and the 
extent to which local bodies may make provision for secondary 
education withm the areas under their jurisdiction 

44 The control of primary education is largely vested in the 
district educational councils, which are statutory ad hoc bodies, con- 
stituted for each district m the Presidency A district educational 
council consists of members elected by district boards, municipali- 
ties, taluq boards and associations managing elementary schools, 
and of members n omin ated by the Governor in Council The 
number of nominated members may not exceed one-fourth of the 
total number of members The district collector and the inspector 
of schools are ex-offlcio members of the district educational council. 
The president of the council may be nominated by Gover nm ent, or 
elected by the members of the council, at the discretion of Govern- 
ment 

4o The powers of the district educational council include the 
preparation of schemes for the expansion of elementary education 
m each taluq board and municipal area, the granting of recognition , 
to all primary schools, the assessing (after considering the lecom- 
mendations of the inspector) and the disbursing of grant-in-aid to* 
all elementary schools under private management, within the limits 
of funds placed at its disposal by Government 

AltDmgh an appeal lies to the Director of Public Instruction, 
against an order of the district education council, both in regard 
to the granting of recognition and the assessment of grant-m-aid „ 
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if is clear that in respect of these important functions power has 
now largely passed fiom Government to an independent ad hoc 
body 

46 The position m Madras is peculiar, and one which has no 
parallel in any other province While power to open and manage- 
primaiy schools is vested m municipalities, taluq boards, and pan- 
chayats, the duty of preparing the plans which may be necessary in 
order to frame an estimate of the existing provision for elementary 
education, and of the further provision necessary to place elementary 
education within the leach of all children of school-gcang age, is 
vested in the district educational councils Further , an elementary 
education fund has been constituted foi each mumcipahty and taluq 
board, to which are credited the proceeds of any educational tax 
levied by a municipality or taluq board, and all sums granted to 
the municipality or board foi the benefit of elementary education 
by Government, but the district educational councils have no 
power to raise taxation It would appear, in fact, that there is 
an unsatisfactory dualism m the control over primary education 
Commenting on this fact, the Report on the Development of 
Elementary Education m the Madras Presidency states that 
“it is not natural that there should, m effect, be two agencies in 
process of development (1) a district educational council granting 
recognition to all schools but only aiding ‘aided’ schools and (2) local 
bodies managing and financing public schools It is not surprising 
that district educational councils have taken no initiative in the- 
development of elementary education when they have neither the 
power of raising taxation nor the ability to open and finance new 
schools under their own control” * Our evidence also shows that 
the transfer of the power of recognition from Government to the 
district educational councils, constituted with a majority of mem- 
bers elected from the local bodies, has resulted in Government 
being no longer able to decide where the provision of schools os 
most urgently necessary or to prevent the establishment of schools 
under the management of local bodies m rivalry to schools managed 
by private agencies It further appears from the reports that, 
owing to the fact that district educational councils cannot m any 
wav supplement the lump grants made by the Government for 
the payment of grants-m-aid to privately managed elementary 
schools, even the grants as originally assessed by the councils have 
not generally been paid in full Proposals to amend the Madras 
Primary Education Act so as to abolish the district education 
councils are under consideration 

47 Subject to the necessity of obtaining recognition for their 
schools from the distuct educational councils, municipalities and 
taluq boards have large powers m the matter of making provision 

* Rpporfc pays 8 
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for elemental y education within the areas under their jurisdiction 
They may open, close, or .transfer elementary schools at their 
disci etion, provided that the previous consent of the inspector of 
schools is obtained for the closure or transfer of schools opened 
with the aid of subsidies from provincial funds Subject to a 
stated minimum , they may fix the pay of all teachers The condi- 
tions of service, the recruitment, transfer and promotion of all 
teachers in their schools are enltirelv within their control, though 
they are expected to consult the inspector of schools and the mspec- 
tiess before appointments and transfers are made 

48 The accounts of the educational funds of municipalities and 
taluq boards are audited by Government, and the budgets of these 
local bodies have to be sanctioned by Government, whose orders 
on the budgets must be carried out The accounts of each school 
maintained by a local body are also examined by the subordinate 
inspecting staff of the Education Department 

49 All primary schools are inspected by the departmental 
inspectors The Corporation of Madras is the only local body which 
maintains a supervising Btaff of its own 

50 In Madras, it would appear, therefore, that while the Gov- 
ernment still retain contiol ovei (the expenditure on primary educa- 
tion and the duty of inspecting all schools, they are no longer m 
a position to initiate schemes for expansion or to regulate the provi- 
sion of elementary education m the districts 

Bombay. 

51 In Bombay, the position m legard to secondary schools is 
similar to that m Madras, and the Education Department still 
retains control over secondary schools maintained by local bodies 

52 Primary education is almost entirely under the contiol of 
district boards and municipalities operating through school boards 
These boards have been constituted as follows — 

A school board of a district board includes not less than 
nine and not more ithan sixteen membeis elected by 
the distnct boaid A school board of a municipality 
includes not less than seven and not more than nine 
members elected by the municipality In both cases 
it is provided that the elected members should include 
persons experienced m education, women, and repre- 
sentatives of minonties, backward classes, and de- 
pressed classes Elected members are not necessarily 
members of the district board or municipality Gov- 
ernment may nominate four additional members to 
the school board of a district board and three 
additional members to the school board of a 
municipality In some places „ no school board 
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has been created for a municipality, and m 
those places the school boaid of the district 
board exercises the powers and performs the duties 
m respect of primary education for the municipality 
Such municipalities are represented on the school 
board Every school board is entitled to elect its 
own chanman Each district board and municipality, 
with the approval of Government, appoints an officer 
who is called the school board administrative officer 
He is the chief executive officer of the school board, 
and his pay, powers and duties are subject to the 
sanction of Government 

The general result of the establishment of these school boards 
'has been that the district boards and municipalities, functioning 
through the school boards, now maintain and manage their own 
schools, recognise and aid privately managed schools, and are res- 
ponsible for the preparation of plans for expansion and development 
m the field of primary education 

The district boards and municipalities maintain their own super- 

vismg staff, m addition to the school board administrative officer, 
and Government have retained only a very small inspecting staff, 
limited to one or two officers m each district 

53 The above facts show that, m most essentials, the power 
of control over Ithe efficiency and development of primary education 
has passed from Government to local bodies The only powers 
which the Government have retained are the powers to approve 
the appointment of the administrative officer, to sanction budgets, 
to approve scales of pay of 'teachers, to regulate the proportion of 
untrained teachers, to fix the curricula, to sanction schemes for the 
financing of a policy of expansion and of the introduction of com- 
pulsion, and to audit the educational expenditure of district boards 
and municipalities 

54 As we have pointed out m the chapter on Mass Education, 
the Government inspecting staff which has been retained is entirely 
inadequate 1o inspect the existing primary schools either m order to 
ascertain their efficiency or to ensure that the money granted by 
Government to local bodies has been economically and effectively 
spent The following extiact fiom a circulai issued by the Educa- 
tion Depaitment to its inspectors throws some light on the present 
ppsition of the Government inspecting agency — 

“It must be impressed upon Depaitmental Officers inspect- 
ing primaiy schools, maintained or appioved by local 
authorities that the schools are no longer under 
Departmental control Their duty is to reporiTOn the 
school as regards housing, equipment, staff, efficiency 
of instruction, etc , so that Government may be m a 
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position to determine whether the local anthonty is. 
conducting its schools satisfactorily The position will 
be rather difficult especially at the beginning, as the 
local authonlty will have its own staff of supervisors 
and conflict between them and Government in- 
specting officeis must be avoided As far as possible 
criticisms should take the foim of suggestions and 
anything like m/teiference m the administration of 
the schools must be avoided ’ ’ 

55 The school boards have not been working for any length of 
time, and it is obviously early as yet to judge the result of the large 
transfer of power which (took place in 1923 , but our evidence shows 
that even the administrative officers of the school boaids, in whose 
hands it was intended that the actual administration of pnmaiv 
education should lie, have been subjected to much direct inter- 
ference on the part of the boards or their chairmen m matters of 
detail The Primary Education Act of 1923 did not even leave 
it to Government to lay down, by rules framed under the Act, the 
^powers and duties of the administrative officer , and, in consequence, 
district boards and municipalities have shown a disinclination to 
delegate powers to the administrative officer which are clearly needed 
iby him foi a successful working of the new system of control 
Commenting on the transfer of control to school boards, the 
Director of Pubhc Instruction m Bombay in his Quinquennial 
Beview states that “it is early to pronounce on the results of the 
transfer of control of the district local board schools The control 
now exercised by /the boards is very great, greater it is believed 
than m any other province in India, and except for financial pur- 
poses the supervision of the Department has been reduced to a 
minimum ”* In this connexion our evidence shows that not only 
can the Government exercise no control whatsoever over the 
appointment of the supervisors working under the school boards, 
but even m the case of the appointment of an administrative officer 
they cannot insist on the local authority making a fresh recommenda- 
tion for the appointment of a suitable officer m cases where a 
previous recommendation of the local authority has not met with 
the approval of Government Similarly, if an administrative officer- 
once approved by Government does not carry out his duties satis- 
factorily, Government has no power to direct that his tenure of 
appointment be terminated Even m the matter of the selection 
of teachers for training in the foaming schools maintained by Go 
ernment, the Education Department has no authority and the selec- 
tion is made by the local bodies 

56 Yiewing the position m Bombay as a whole, we t hink it 
is to btT regretted that a system of primary education which had 
been framed on sound lines should have been handed over to the- 
* Bombay Q, R , page 7 
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coriitiol of local bodies without the insertion in the Statutes or rules 
of sufficient safeguards to ensure that Government, working thiough 
■its Ministers and the Education Department, would be able at least 
to guide future developments 


57 In Bengal, the control of education can scarcely be said to 
■have been handed over to local bodies to any appreciable extent 
District boards and municipalities maintain and manage very few 
secondary schools, and the effective control by Government over 
secondary education is m no way limited by powers possessed by 
local bodies 

58 Even in the sphere of primary education local bodies in 
Bengal play only a small part Out of a total of nearly 53,000 
.primary schools, local bodies manage and maintain only 4,000 
District boards, municipalities and union boards have been en- 
couraged to open and mamtam an increasing number of primary 
schools, but they have not been charged with the duty of generally— 
controlling primary education in the areas under their jurisdiction 
Municipalities and union boards have, however, under the Bengal 
'Primary Education Act of 1919 and the Amending Act of 1921, been 
charged with the duty of submitting to Government schemes for 
■the provision of schools for the education of all children of school- 
going age and for the assumption of the direct management and 
control of all such schools if the application of compulsion is sanc- 
tioned by Government 

District boards and municipalities aid privately managed primary 
schools from funds placed at their disposal by Government and on 
the recommendation of the district inspectors They may also aid 
privately managed primary schools from their own funds 

The recognition of primary schools is granted by the Education 
Department through the inspecting officers, and all schools are 
subject to inspection by the officers of the Education Department 
No local body mamtams an inspecting staff, except the Calcutta 
Corporation, which has appointed supervisors of its own 

59 It is clear, therefore, that m Bengal Government is 
still mainly responsible for the organisation and control of pr imar y 
-education We understand, however, that the draft Primary 
Education Bill which is under consideration proposes to establish' 
school boards in each district on somewhat similar lmes to the 
district educational councils now m existence m Madras The diaft 
Bill also proposes to entrust the mamtenance and management of 
all public institutions for the training of teachers m primary schools 
‘to the school boards. 
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The United Provinces. 

60 In the United Provinces no anglo- vernacular secondary 
schools are maintained by district boaids and only eight by muni- 
cipalities Local bodies theiefoie practically play no part m the 
provision of secondary education The control of secondary educa- 
tion, also, Joes not vest m local bodies 

61 Primary education is largely m the hands of distnct boaids 
and municipalities which are responsible for the provision, recogni- 
tion, maintenance and aid of both piimaiy and middle vernacular 
schools. 

Until May, 1928, the powers relating to the control of education, 
were vested id the district boards themselves, which consisted 
almost entirely of elected members, with elected chairmen, only 
two places on any Board being filled by nomination By a recent 
amendment to the Distnct Boards Act of 1922 “all the powers, 
duties and functions of the Board in regaid to educational matters" 
except the powers with regard to budgets have been vested m an 
education committee of the board The amending Act of 1928 has 
— constituted the new education committees as follows — 

“The Board shall appoint an Education Committee which, 
shall consist of not less than rune and not more than 
12 members If the Education Committee consists 
of nine or ten members, three of the members shall 
be persons who are not members of the Board and 
the remainder shall be members of the Board If the 
Committee consists of eleven or twelve members, four 
of the members shall be persons who are not members 
of the Board, and the remainder shall be members of 
the Board Of the members of the committee who are 
not members of the Board, one or more may be Gov- 
ernment servants in the Education Department other 
than members of the Inspecting staff of that Depart- 
ment 

The Board shall make rules for the appointment of persons 
who are not members of the Board to be members 
of the Education Committee and shall submit the 
said rules to the Local Government who may sanction 
them with or without modification 
The Education Committee shall elect a Chairman from, 
among its own members 

The Education Committee shall appoint either the Secretary 
of the Distnct Board or the Deputy Inspector of 
Schools to be Secretary of the Committee , provided 
that the Deputy Inspector of Schools shall be appointed 
if the Local Government so direct ” 
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G2 The powers pieviously exeicised by the district boards and 
now ‘exercised by the education committees are extensive and 
include 

(a) the maintenance, opening and closmg of middle verna- 

cular schools, 

(b) the giving of grant-m-aid, subject to the rules presonbed, 

to middle vernacular schools undei private manage- 
ment, 

(c) the maintenance, opening and closmg of primary 

schools , 

(d) the giving of giant-m-aid, subject to ''the rules pre- 

scribed, to primary schools under private manage- 
ment , 

(e) the decision on all questions arising in respect of the 

service, leave, transfer, pay, allowances and privi- 
leges of teachers, subject only to the observance of 
the rules laid down by Government m regard to the 
minimum qualification and pay of teachers (These ' 
powers vest m the chairmen of the committees ) 

The approval of the divisional inspector of schools or of any 
higher authority is not required before any of the above powers are 
exercised and it is only incumbent on the board or committee to 
obtain the opinion of the inspector before opening or closmg a 
middle vernacular school In this connexion it must be noted that 
no inspector or inspectress can become a member of a district 
board or education committee but that inspectors are permitted to 
attend and address meetings of these bodies 

63 All piimarv schools are inspected by the subordinate ins- 
pecting staff of the Education Department, but 

“the provincial inspecting staff attached to the district shn.T| 
be responsible to and subject to the general control of 
the chairman m all matters concerning the adminis- 
tration of vernacular schools, including the selection 
of candidates for teacherships, the preparation of pro- 
posals for the appointment, posting and promotion of 
teachers, the arrangements for the opening 0 f new 
schools, etc *’* 

The education committee has the further power — 

“to sanction contracts and expenditure for educational pur- 
poses up to an amount which shall be fixed by regula- 
tion, provided that budget provision exists ” f « 

* District Board Education Rules, page 2 

t The United Provinces District Board (Amendment) Act II of 1028 



But the budgets of distnot boaids aie subject to the sanction 
of Government and the accounts of the boaids and education com- 
mittees are audited by Government officials 

64 Education committees have not been attached to munici- 
palities, but the powers exercised by the district boards prior to 
May, 19'28, are m general exercised by municipalities controlhng 
primary education m urban aieas In some of the smaller muni- 
cipalities, however, district boards control primary education 

65 It is clear from the above facts that the contiol over primary 
education has almost entirely passed out of the hands of Govern- 
ment Government can no longer regulate the provision of schools 
m urban and: rural areas and can only m a limited manner check, 
by inspection, the extent to which pubhc funds have been economic- 
ally and effectively spent The important duty of selecting can- 
didates for training no longer rests with the Education Depart- 
ment, and the powers of the Government inspecting staff have 
been so curtailed aB to make the mspectors httle more than advisory 
officers 

66 It is also clear that the deputy mspectors cannot, without 
•being liable to be charged with breach of confidence bj- the chairmen 
of the education co mm ittees, report duect to the divisional mspectois 
on the efficiency of the schools maintained or aided by local bodies, 
since it has been prescribed that all official letters from the deputy 
inspector to the divisional inspector shall be countersigned b\ the 
chairman before despatch * Only loutme letters concerning 
indents and tour programmes are not so countersigned 

67 Our evidence leads us to believe that the transfer of control 
has been undertaken without a sufficient consideration of the desir- 
ability or otherwise of handing over all the powers and functions 
hitherto exercised by the collectors or the officers of the Education 
Department In this connexion we have been informed that the 
Education Department was not even consulted before the District 
Boards Act was passed 

Even in respect of the limited powers which the Govern- 
ment have retamed m regard to the control over expenditure and 
the qualifications and pay of teacherB, insufficient authority has 
been vested m Government to secure that their orders are carried 
out We have been informed that, short of suspending the whole 
work of a board, Government have no method by which they 
can insist on their orders being carried out 

The Punjab. 

68 In the Punjab, the position m regard to anglo-vernacular 
‘schools is sinplar to that m Madras and Bombay, and although 

* District Board Education Rules, page 2 
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local bodies maintain and manage large numbers of anglo-vema- 
cular secondary schools, they have no share in the control of the 
system of anglo-vernacular education 

69 Primary education is largely controlled by district Boards and 
municipalities In district boards the proportion of elected and 
nominated members is left to the discretion of Government In 
municipalities, thiee-fourths of the total number of members must 
be elected Only two district boaids have non-official elected 
chairmen In all other boards the deputy co mmi ssioner is the 
chairman In municipalities the chairman is elected, but his elec- 
tion is subject to the approval of the local Government or the com- 
missioner, according as the municipality is a fiist or second class 
municipality Both district boaids and municipalities elect educa- 
tion committees from amongst their members, hut the powers of 
control over vernacular education are vested m the local bodies and 
not m their committees Both district boards and municipalities 
maintain and manage middle vernacular schools and primary 
schools, and giant recognition and aid on the recommendation of 
the departmental mspectois to privately managed middle vernacular 
schools and primary schools In all district boards and municipali- 
ties the Education Department is represented by an inspecting 
officei All schools are inspected by the departmental inspectors, 
although m a few municipalities Government inspectors have been 
deputed to act as Bupervisois of schools under the local bodies 

In practice, the district boards and municipalities have relied 
veiy largely upon the advice and recommendations of the depart- 
mental inspectors, and through these officers and the official 
chairmen of district boaids Government have retained considerable 
control over the working of local bodies m the sphere of vernacular 
education 


Burma. 

70 In Burma, English and anglo-vernacular secondary schools 
are not controlled by local bodies, but all vernacular education, 
including vernacular high schools and middle vernacular schools, 
are conti oiled by the local authorities 

71 The local authorities m Burma are the circle boards and 
above them the district councils In the areas excluded fiom the 
Rural Self-Government Act of 1921, the deputy commissioner is 
the constituted local authority The cucle boards consist of elected 
members only, with elected chairmen , but the boards may co-opt 
for the purposes of professional advice Government officers and 
other members, provided that such co-opted membeis may not pro- 
pose or vote on any resolution The district councils consist of 
members elected from the circle boards and of persons nominated 

x 
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by the local Government, whose numbers must not exceed one- 
sixth of the number of elected members The district councils may 
also co-opt members m the same manner as the circle boards 

JJor every district council there is a district school board, 
elected by the district council Like the circle boards and the 
district councils the school boards may co-opt a limited number of 
members The school boards are charged with — 

"(a) the establishment, management, visiting and main- 
tenance of all public vernacular schools within their 
respective jurisdictions and the appointment and pay 
of the teaching staff , 

(6) the recognition, control, visiting, and support of verna- 
cular schools under private management within their 
respective jurisdictions ”* 

72 All schools are inspected by the departmental officers, and 
the inspector of schools acts as adviser to the school boaid and has 
the right of being present at the meetings of the school board and 
of taking part m its discussions as if he weie a membei, but he 
is not at hbei ty to vote upon or to make any proposition at any 
meeting 

Subject to the condition that the scales of pay are not less 
than those prescribed by the local Government, the district school 
boards have complete power of granting recognition and aid to 
vernacular schools under private management Pioposals for the 
granting of recognition, however, have to be sent to the inspector 
of schools, and if that officer laises any objection the matter is 
referred for a decision to the district council 

73 A similar control over vernacular education is exercised m 
municipal areas by municipal or town committees or committees 
thereof, but theie are no school boards for municipalities For the 
city of Rangoon, howevei, a separate education boaid has been 
created which functions as the local educational authority, and m 
one area a distuct council has combined with a town committee to 
form a joint school board for both urban and rural areas 

74 It is clear fiom the above facts that the local educational 
authorities m Burma, consisting almost entirely of elected membei s, 
have very large powers of control over vernacular education 
Apait from the insistence on a minimum scale of pay fox teachers 
and the right of inspecting all schools, the only control exercised by 
Government over the work of school boards and town committees 
is the power granted to the deputy commissioners, under the Rural 
Self-Government Act of 1921, to suspend the execution of any 
order of a school board, subject to the approval of the commissioner. 

* The Burma Rural Self Government) Act IV of 1921 
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„ Bihar and Orissa. 

75 In Bihar high schools are not under the control of local 
bodies, and no high schools are maintained by district boards or 
municipalities 

76 Up to 1924 middle English schools also were not under the 
control of local bodies, but m 1925 Government decided to permit 
local bodies to take over the contiol of all middle English schools 
for boys withm their jurisdiction As the result of this decision, 
fifteen out of twentv district boards and four out of sixty munici- 
palities or similar bodies have now taken over control of middle 
Enghsh schools In distnct board areas, middle vernacular and 
primary schools for boys and primary schools for, girls are under 
the control of the district boards or of local boards functioning 
under the general supervision of the district boards In municipal 
areas, middle vernacular and pnmary schools for boys and primary 
schools for girls are under the control of the municipalities Middle 
schools for girls are under the direct control of Government 

The recognition of all schools is vested in the officers of 
the Education Depaitment, and no district board, local board or 
municipality may maintain oi grant aid to any school not recog-*~ 
nised by the Department 

77 Distnct boards consist of three-fourths elected membeis and 
one-foui th nominated In all but foui boards the chairman is 
elected Eor each distnct board an education committee has been 
appointed, consisting of the distnct inspector of schools, not more 
than foui members elected fiom the district board and not more 
than three persons who are not membeis of the district board, but 
who, m the opinion of the district board, possess special qualifica- 
tions for serving on the committee These education committees are 
entrusted with the duties of superintending all matters connected 
-with the finances, accounts, maintenance and management of all 
schools maintained by the district boaid and of determining the 
amount of grants to be paid to schools under pnvate management 

78 In municipalities similar poweis to those gi anted to the 
education committees of distnct boaids are exercised either by the 
municipal council as a whole, oi by education committees consisting 
of not less than three or moie than six members of the municipality 
and of other persons, not being members of the municipality but 
who, m the opinion of the members of the municipality , possess 
special (nullifications for serving on such a committee The num- 
ber of these persons must not exceed one-thud of the total num- 
ber of the Committee 

79 The district boards have, m respect of directly managed 

-schools, the power — s 

“(a) of deciding where new schools shall be opened, and the 
manner m which accommodation for them shall be 
provided ; 
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(b) of transferring or closing existing schools; 

(o) of fixing the class and the standard of instruction of 
every such school ”* 

It would appear, therefore, that the power of recognition which, 
is vested in the Education Department relates only to the efficiency 
of an institution and not to the need for an institution in any 
particular locality. 

80 The inspecting staff of the Education Department inspect 
all schools, but the chairmen of the local bodies exercise consider- 
able control over the work of the deputy inspectors and sub- 
mspectors A chanman of a district boaid may, for example, 
issue such orders as he may deem necessary to a deputy or sub- 
inspector through the distnct inspector In cases of urgency, the 
chairman may issue orders direct to a deputy or sub-inspector, and 
the deputy or sub-inspector is bound to carry them out unless they 
are m conflict with the Act or rules framed under the Act, or with 
oiders already passed by a supenor officer 

81 As in the United Piovmces, our evidence shows that the 
_main difficulty at present is the absence of any adequate power m 

the hands of Government even to enforce the existing statutory 
rules when local bodies choose to ignoie them 

IV — The working of local bodies 

82 We shall now try to examine the manner m which this large 
measuie of control has been exercised by local bodies 

83 Absence of plan in the development of primary education. — 
As we have pointed out m anothei chapter, there is a dangerouB ten- 
dency to start new schools or to aid new schools without any settled 
plan of campaign, with the lesult that there is much harmful coin--' 
petition between schools and, in consequence, waste of money and 
effort 

In Madras, as has already been noticed the policy has been m 
the past to increase very rapidly the number of single-teacher schools, 
many of which appear to be of an ephemeral character, but this 
was apparently at the instigation of Government, who subsidised 
and aided their creation The experiment of entrusting the duties 
of preparing schemes for the extension ot primary education to 
district educational councils does not appear to have been success- 
ful The Report on the Development of Elementary Education m 
the Madras Presidency states that — 

the failure of the existing scheme of control by district 
educational councils has been largely due to the fact 
that whereas on the one hand, the District Educa- 
tional Councils, being new and inexperienced bodies 
The Bihar and Orissa Education Code, 1028, page 54 
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with limited powers, made little use of the opportuni- 
ties afforded them by the Act of 1920 to prepare and 
carry through definite programmes of expansion and 
development, on the other hand, the officers of the 
Education Department were practically precluded 
by circumstances from taking the initiative ”* 

The same Eeport also states that — 

‘It is not surprising that Distuct Educational Councils have 
taken no initiative m the development of elementary 
education when they have neither the power of raising 
taxation noi the ability to open and finance new schools 
under their own control "* 

In Bombay, it has been stated m the Government Memorandum 
that — 


“Although the Minister for Education has received an ever- 
increasing percentage of the available Government 
funds and has actually secured increased amounts frorff~~ 
year to year, the fact remains that the best possible 
methods of combining economy and efficiency m order 
to achieve expansion have yet to be discovered This 
ib m an appreciable degree due to the fact that it is 
impossible to expect a large numbei of inexpert bodies, 
ignorant of the first principles of administration, to 
study true economy ”t 

But, as has been stated already, Government was of opinion that 
conflict between departmental officers and the new local authorities 
was to be avoided, and therefore as far as possible criticism should 
take the form of suggestions and anything like mterference m the 
administration of the schools should be avoided In the course of 
the evidence , we gamed the impression that these instructions have 
been interpreted very strictly with the result that not even helpful 
guidance is offeied to the local authorities 


In Bengal, the Government Memorandum states that — 


“Although m 1916 there were a large number of primary 
schools m Bengal, so large that on an average there 
appeared to be a school for every 2 4 square miles, 
these schools were distributed so unequally that there 
were large areas without a school, while in others were 
many little schools indulging m cut-throat competition 
for the children "t 


* Report, pages 8 and 12 
•+ Memorandum, pane 37 
+ n 
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We understand from the same Memorandum that a Bill is m 
contemplation wheieby a new controlling body (the District School 
Boaid) will be cieated, whose fiist duty will be “to survey the 
situation and find out exactly how schools must be selected, con- 
stiucted or enlarged so that the children o£ the distnct can have 
educational facilities m the most economical and efficient manner ’ ’ * 

In the United Provinces, the Directoi of Public Instruction refers 
in the Quinquennial Review to “ the opening of schools unneces- 
sarily or m unsuitable localities” ,+ and he urges that “had boards 
diawn up propel building plans and carried them out m business- 
like fashion, the present inadequacy and unsuitability of accom- 
modation would* have been minimised” % In discussing the 
development of compulsion, he wntes — ■ 

“Most of the municipalities which came undei the schome 
m 1925 failed in the satisfactory completion of the first 
yeai’s piogramme The scheme has not been unsuc- 
cessful, but it has not attained the degiee of success 
that was possible There appear to be various leasons 
for this The enthusiasm of some boards which intro- 
duced the scheme to the sound of tiumpets died away 
when the opening fanfare ceased Lack of success 
is also, m some measure, due to the lack of experi- 
ence ”t 

The Government Memorandum states that — 

‘the disappearance of officials (especially the official Chair- 
men) fiom the boaids, faction and intrigue, lack of 
experience and occasionally even perversity and the 
'weakness of the boaid’s executive action’ arising from 
the unsuitability of the whole board to act aB an ad- 
ministrative body— all these conspne to bring about 
deterioration of discipline and of administration and, 
in the case of primary schools, of standards of 
teaching ”§ 

There is evidence that the advice of inspectors is not always 
welcome “Except m two of the municipalities, deputy and sub- 
deputy inspectors have little voice in the management of the schools 
Rare are the occasions on which any action is taken on their notes" 
by the municipal boards” || 

In this connexion the Memorandum states that — 

“the advice of the inspecting staff is often united and when 
given is m many cases ignored The cum illative effect 


* Memorandum, page 10 
t United Provinces Q R , page 12 
t United Provinces Q R , page 67 
§ Memorandum, page 1 06 
|| United Provinces Q, R , page 75, 
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both on tuition and discipline is deplorable. The 
position is specially bad m the case of the schools 
managed by Municipal Boaids ”* 

In the Punjab, the general policy of development has been guided 
very largely by G-ovemment and the boards and their chairmen 
(who have usually been officials) have generally shown their willing- 
ness to accept the advice of the inspecting officers But many of 
the Boards have been very neglectful of the needs of girls’ education 
In Bihar, the Director of Public Instruction writes — 

“Duung the five years a new senes of problems has arisen 
owing to the reconstitution of the local bodies, nearly 
all of which now have non-official chairmen and vice- 
chairmen In many districts wise use has been made 
of the more libeial grants which Government have 
been able to make, and the non-official chairmen 
appear to be moie interested m education than some of 
the old official chairmen used to be In such cases 
the only difficulties that have arisen are due to the 
fact that the chairman cannot disregard demands made 
by the party on the boaid which happens to be m a 
majority, e g , it is difficult for him To resist pressuie 
for the opening of new middle schools even if he feels 
that primary schools are more urgently needed ”t 
In Burma, m the Quinquennial Review, the Director of Public 
Instruction has written — 

‘‘While the work of some of the large municipalities has been 
carried out with success, that of some of the smaller 
municipalities is still far from good Were it felt that 
these local authorities realised their deficiencies and 
wanted to improve, there would be little cause for 
anxiety but when we hear that certain [munici- 
palities] never invite the local educational experts to 
their table nor send them copies of their agenda, and 
that other municipalities are unwilling to give any 
information regarding their budget disbursements, the 
future cannot appear hopeful In an important 
town m Uppei Burma, only two of the twenty 
members had attended an anglo-vernacular school 
and of these two only one had read up to the fourth 
* standard ”t 

!A.nd, m legard to district boards, the Director writes — 

“There appears to be improvement and district boards are 
working m closer touch with the deputy inspectors, 
who describe the relations as ‘ coidial ’ There aie, 
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however, complaints that resolutions passed by these 
boards are not promptly earned out and that mem- 
bers are too apt to leave the working out of details 
to the chairman and secretary There is little doubt 
that m the majority of cases these men are not up 
to the woik Much of the financial trouble (and a 
reference to the reports of local auditors each year 
will show how much trouble there is) is due to the 
incapacity of the secretary who is left to frame the 
budgets and do most of the work ”* 

In the Central Provinces, the Director of Public Instruction has 
written that — 

“ It is sufficient heie to note that certain local bodies have 
not displayed the energy and enthusiasm which the 
importance of vernacular education deserves But 
district councils have not always received sufficient 
support fiom then own members or from the local 
boards One chairman of a district council says 
frankly that ‘ members of Board and Council do not 
seem to exhibit their keenness m the matter of supervi- 
sion which, at times they do, at the tune of elections ’ 
And m the majority of cases it is clear that the apparent 
‘ apathy ’ is due not to any desire to obstruct, but to 
ignorance of the best methods of dealing with the 
pioblems of education, to financial stringency and to 
the unwieldy size of the councils ” + 

84 There is thus ample evidence that local bodies are very in- 
experienced m the difficult woik of educational administration, that 
they are often reluctant to consult educational officers, and that, m 
consequence, there is much that is wasteful and ineffective m the 
present system 

84a We now turn to the question of the appointment, promotion 
and transfer of teachers In England these matters, which involve 
much detail where the number of teachers is large, are dealt with 
by local bodies with the assistance of a highly trained and compe- 
tent staff Local bodies in India do not usually employ such staffs, 
although in a few places there are executive officers for educational 
purposes 

In most cases the executive powers m these matters are Rele- 
gated by the local body, or are actually transferred by law, to the 
chairman (as m the United Provinces under an Act of 1928) It is 
on tne one hand a disadvantage to place on an unpaid officer heavy 
administrative responsibilities, on the other hand, when abuses of 
power occur, they are easier to deal with if the responsibility is placed 
on a single individual than if it is placed on a body of persons 
* Burma Q R , page 61 
t Central Provinces Q B, , page 50 
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It is a distressing feature in the present system that local bodies 
and their chairmen have in many instances gravely abused their 
poweis for pohtical and other purposes, and that teachers are being 
tised as election agents, and are transferred at election times for the 
purpose of influencing elections Some of the quotations which 
we give below show that the teachers are now playing a considerable 
pait in politics * 

85 There is much evidence from the provincial Reviews and 
Memoranda that the present position is unsatisfactory m these ' 
matters and that the healthy development of primary education is 
being adversely affected 

In Madias, our evidence shows that there have been many com- 
plamts regarding 'the leciuitment, promotion and transfer of teachers 
on personal and pohtical grounds , and we are informed that the 
diaft Elementary Education Bill which is under the consideration 
of the local Government proposes to make the appointment, pa y 
and transfer of all teachers m local body schools subject to tne 
approval of the district educational officer In the same connexion 
the Report on the Development of Elementary Education m the 
Madras Presidency states that — 

"It has to be frankly admitted that many local bodies have 
been unsatisfactory m their control pf elementary 
schools They have, m many cases, viewed the control 
of schools and teachers as a personal matter rather 
than as an independent educational problem They 
have shown that expert advice and guidance is still 
very necessary and that co-operation between non- 
officials and the Department of Education is essential 
Departmental advice is often neither sought nor wel- 
comed, with one result, amongst others, that a 
uniform and equitable policy becomes impossible ”t 

In Bombay, the Quinquennial Review states that — 

"Not the least sinister aspect, and one which must neces- 
sarily affect the efficiency of schools, ib the political 
power now wielded bv the teachers Teachers have 
been freely used for electioneering purposes m the 
elections both to the local bodies and to the Legisla- 
tive Council ”t 

* It is hardly surprising to be told that the teachers tend ta use their 
Influence with a view to improving their own conditions and pay, which, as we 
have seen, are often extremely Unsatisfactory 

t Beport on tlje Development of Elementary Education in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, page 8 

t Ecmbsv b Tt TifliA 7 
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The Government Memorandum amplifies these statements and 
suggests that the teachers are becoming well aware of then political 
influence — • 

“The primary schoolmasteis employed m the schools of local 
authorities aie a large body — about 25,000 strong — and 
a fairly well-organised one The village school- 
master is frequently the only man m the village with 
any education, and his influence over the villagers is 
consideiable Candidates at the elections have not 
been slow to realise this fact, and have done their 
best, by pioraibes of doing them best to irapiove the 
pay and prospects of the schoolmasters to enlist their 
support m then election campaigns When it is 
realised that the pay of these masters represents 
one-half of the educational budget, it is clear that a 
veiy difficult situation will aiise if, by the exercise of 
their influence at the elections, they are going to 
succeed m compelling Government to increase their 
scales of pay "* 

The Memorandum also comments on the selection of educational 
offit ers and teachers — 

The majonty of School Boards which came into existence 
developed strong communal tendencies, and unfortun- 
ately this attitude also influenced the selection of the 
executive and teaching staff ”t 
In the United Provinces, the Quinquennial Review states — 
The powers of the chairman embrace the appointment, 
leave, punishment, dismissal, transfer -and control of 
teachers As may naturally be expected, the capacity 
and efficiency of chairmen m different districts vary 
considerably Many chairmen evince a keen and 
genuine interest in the advancement of education m 
their districts, and, being men of ability and of strong 
character, the impress of their personality is deep and 
marked Others, however, are weaker, or their 
interest in education is slight and they are preoccupied 
with the other manifold duties of a chairman Being 
elected officers, they are susceptible to the influence of 
individual members or parties of the board, especially 
m the event of their desiring re-election, when the end* 
of their term of office is approaching , here is probably 
to be found the explanation of numerous appointments 
of persons unqualified as teachers, of the excessive 
number of (transfers made by them m disregard of the 
advice of the deputy inspector of schools ”t 
* Memorandum, pages 40, 41 
t Loo cit , page 36 * 

% United Provinces Q E , pages 12 and 74 
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and again later — 

‘ ‘But the excessive 01 moppoitune exeicise by the chairman 
of his powers of transferring teachers is most potent 
m pieventmg (the teacher fiom lendenng the efficient 
ser vice that should be expected of him Some inspect- 
ors report as disquieting features the number of 
tiansfeiB made during the curiency of the school session 
m addition to the large number made in the 
annual arrangements in July In some cases 
teachers have been transferred and 1 e-ti an sf erred 
three times during the year Proip many divi- 
sions come reports that transfers are made to 
please individual teacheis or 'to gratify particular mem- 
bei s of the boaid A glaring instance is reported of a 
chairman who made numeious tiansfeis of teachers m 
a single day for election pui poses, besides making a 
laige number of tiansfers on other dates on the same 
account The advice of the inspecting Staff m these 
matteis is frequently unsought, and when advice is** 
tendeied it is often ignored Small wonder is it that 
the teacher finds it necessary to devote the greater part 
of his eneigies towards mgi abating himself with some 
influential member of the boaid m order to obtain a- 
transfer to a more desirable locality 01 to secure his 
letertition m his present desirable school The chair- 
man of one district board writes that ‘ some of the 
teachers devote much of their time to paying frequent 
visits ito members in order to get themselves transferred 
01 m trying to get the order of their transfei cancelled’ 
The effect upon the discipline among the teachers and 
the tuition m the schools is deplorable, and disaster 
must certainly follow m those distncts where these 
piactices aie allowed to continue ”* 

In the Punjab, the chairman of the district board, who is gene- 
rally the deputy commissionei , usually delegates his powers m 
these matters to the district inspector But we have been informed 
that teachers take an active part m party politics The Director of 
Public Instruction writes — 

“It is insufficiently understood what an important part the 
members of the teaching piofession play m the actual 
elections to the Council With a limited franchise, the 
teachers form a bv no means insignificant proportion 
of the several electorates What is far more important 
and dangerous is that the teachers have a political in- 
fluence far exceeding their numerical value, great 
though 'the latter is In rural areas the schoolmaster 

♦United Provinces Q B,page 74 



is perhaps the best of all electioneering agents ; and 
many have done good (or bad) work as such In 
educational cncles the euphemism of “propaganda 
work” is well understood During my recent tours at 
the end of last year (just before the elections), I was 
informed more than once that the teachers (who were 
absent at the time of my visit) weie engaged m pro- 
paganda work Candidates for election therefore 
realise the importance of conciliating the education 
vote, and the teachers themselves fully realise the 
political power which has been given to them ” 

In Bihar , the Quinquennial Review states that “undesirable per- 
sons have been appointed as teachers owing to their adherence to 
particular political views”,* and again, that “a glaring instance of 
the abuse of power by the executive of the local boards is the ruthless 
manner m which the teachers of stipendiary primary schools aie 
being transferred’ ’ * A specific instance is given of a teacher 'who 
was transferred to four 01 five places within a period of three weeks 
‘■’The Qumquenmal Review also states that “there have been cases 
of deliberate inteifeience with those managing committees of schools 
which disagreed with the political views of the district board autho- 
rities”' 5 ' and that “funds have been collected from schools for poli- 
tical purposes” * 

In the Central Provinces, the Quinquennial Review states that 
the members of the District Councils “desire to administer the 
schools down to the minutest detail’ ’t and that they are generally 
reluctant to employ trained men on account of the comparatively 
high costf of their salaries It is significant m this connexion 
that the annual output of trained teachers m this province has been 
reduced from 825 to 680 


86 A belief has been expressed m some of the Reviews that 
many of these defects m admimstiation aie due to mexpenencf 
•and that matters are improving 


The Director of Public Instruction m the United Provinces is 
of opinion that “these abuses are such as may be expected to occur 
m the early days of non-official authority, and to dimmish m num- 
ber as these authorities and bodies acquire greater experience and 
a fuller sense of their responsibilities” X r 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, is also optimistic — 

“It would, however, perhaps be a mistake to take too pessi- 
mistic a view The chairmen and vice-chairmen of 


* Bihar Q K , p£ge3 15, 10 
t Central Provinces Q B , page lOr 
t fruited Provinces Q K , page 12 
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the new boards weie m most cases persons who had 
had no executive expenence and the new boards were 
formed at a time when particular political views were 
veiy much m the ascendant Matters alreadv show 
distmct signs of improvement ”* 

The Diiector of Public Instruction, Burma, writes m a similar 
strain — 

“It is easy to adopt a pessimistic attitude, to point to certain 
local authorities which have tripped up, but when we 
consider how sudden was the change and how small 
the propoition of educated men which had to bear 
the brunt of it, it is possible to be optimistic about the 
outcome ”t 

87 Unfortunately, theie is evidence that some mistakes have 
been due, not to inexperience but to perversity and, what is even 
moie unfortunate, that provincial Governments do not appear to 
have taken steps to leseive to themselves the means of checking 
such iriegulanties 

In Bombay, the Government Memorandum refers to the “in- 
crease of corruption among the establishment owing to slack super- 
vision and reluctance to dismiss or prosecute defaulters who may be 
of the same caste or creed as the majority of the councillors”, J and 
gives a statement showing that the numbei of cases of embezzle- 
ment, misappropriation and other financial liregulaimes in con- 
nexion with local funds has risen from 15 m 1918-19 to 62 m 1925- 
26 


In the United Piovmces, the Director of Public Instruction, in 
his Quinquennial Review, quotes a statement from the report of an 
inspector of schools that “through influential men, teachers who 
have been dismissed by the district boards and even ex-crimmals, 
have been engaged as teachers” § 

In Bihai , the Director of Public Instruction gives m his Quin- 
quennial Review a number of specific instances of such irregularities 
We quote a few of these mstances • — 

“Another case mvobmg hardship to teachers was one m 
which a member of a disltiict board UBed his position 
as a means to secure from teachers loans which he did 
not repay ” 

“Grave irregularities have taken place m connexion with the 
distribution of money for primary school buildings 

* Rihar Q R , page 16 
t Burma Q R , page 1 
t Memorandum, page 42 
§ United Provinces Q R , page 76, 
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In one case, a sum of Es 300 was sanctioned for ex- 
pendituie on the house of the cliantnan of the local 
board himself ”* 

“In some cases grants given by Government for particular 
purposes have been kept m hand for long periods or 
used for other purposes A particularly bad case of 
this kind is that of a municipality, which received a 
grant of Es 17,000 m the yeai 1921 on a promise that 
it would find Es 8,500 fiom its own resources, but so 
far appears only 'to have spent Es 3,260 out of the 
total sum available ”* 

When we exapnned the Director of Public Instruction, Bihar, on 
these matters m Patna he showed us some of the relevant papers 
He also informed us that, although his report had been published 
for neaily a year, not a single one of his lllustiations had been 
challenged 

It is to be noted that, m the case of such lnegularities, the 
local Government is unable to take suitable action because “the 
..Local Self-Government Act of 1922 has depnved Government of all 
powei to remove membeis except on the application of the Boaid ”* 

88 We feel that for the healthy advance of primary 
-education a change is desnable It is obviously right that 
local affairs should be managed by local authorities , and 
it is not unreasonable that, m the early stages, mistakes should be 
made by inexperience But we are of opinion that education is a 
national service and that the State cannot divest itself of its respon- 
sibility m the matter, and all the moie is this so m a pailiamentaiy 
-system of government, m which th&Mimstei has very definite res- 
ponsibilities to a Legislative Council which votes the money and has 
a right to know how it is spent If the goal of umveisal and com- 
pulsory education is to be leached, the Mimstei must be m a posi- 
tion to supervise, and to control, where necessaiy, the activities of 
local authonties 

V — Sei vices and Appointments 
(a) The Sei vices 

89 The mam hope of effective populai education depends, as 
we have suggested, on the definition of a well-devised policy and 
Its continuous and consistent execution, and on efficient teaching 
ui the schools and colleges Hence it is of the utmost importance 
that the Depaitment of Education m each piovmce should '■be 
un a position to rely on a number of men and women who will be 
competent to carry out most responsible duties The problem of 
dhe educational services is fundamental 


*Bihar Q B, , pages 16 and 16 
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90 The staff of the Education Department in each province is 
divided into thiee cadres — 

(fl) The Indian Educational Service , 

( b ) The Provincial Educational Seivice , and 

(c) The Subordinate Educational Service 

These thiee cadres are further divided into men’s and women’s 
branches All posts m the headquarteis office (other than clerical 
appointments), m the inspectorate, and in the Government teach- 
ing institutions, with the exception of a few special posts, are in- 
cluded m one or other of these cadres 

91 I he Indian Educational Service has fine traditions of integ- 
rity and devotion to duty It has included scholars, heads of 
colleges, tramerb of teachers, inspectors and headmasters of schools, 
who have left a deep impress on Indian education Education 
Departments weie first established m the provinces as the result 
of the Despatch of the Court of Directors m 1854, but the Indian 
Educational Service, as such, was first constituted in consequence 
of the report of the Public Service Commission of 1886 Ten years 
later, the Superior Educational Service was reconstituted with tvjp 
•divisions — the Indian Educational Service, staffed by persons 
recruited by the Secretary of State, and the Provincial Educational 
Service, staffed by persons recruited m India Only a very few 
Indians were members of the former service 

In accordance with the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission (1915), the Indian Educational Service was definitely 
formed into a separate Superior Seivice and all posts weie thrown 
open to the reciuitment of Indians, but appointments still rested 
with the Secretary of State The Piovmcial Educational Service 
was simultaneously reorganised and divided into separate provin- 
cial services At the same time, the number of posts m the Indian 
Educational Service was increased by 33 per cent by a transfer 
of posts from the Provincial Seivice 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educational Service was 
stopped m accordance with the recommendations of the Boyal 
Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India The Commis- 
sion recommended that for the purposes of local Governments no 
further recruitment should be made to all-India services, like the 
Indian Educational Service, operating m the transferred field, and 
that the personnel required for these branches of administration 
should m future be recruited by local Governments They added 
-that if their proposals were accepted it would rest entirely with 
the local Governments to determine the number of Europeans who 
may in future be recruited 

“In this matter (they wrote) the discretion of local Govern- 
tnents must be unfettered, but ‘we express the hope 
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that Ministers, on the one hand, will still seek to 
obtain the co-operation of Europeans m these techni- 
cal departments, and that qualified Europeans, on 
the other hand, may be no less willing to take service 
under local Governments than they were, m the past, 
to take service under the Secretary of State ”* 

92 The following Table gives the position m regard to the 
Indian Educational Service m 1921-22 and in 1926-27 

Table CXVI 

Number of posts and of vacancies in the Indian Educational Service 


1921 22 


Province 

Europeans 

| Indians 

Vacant 

j Total 

j 

Women 

1 

* 

I 

£ 

Men 

i 

Es 

i 

I 

1 

Madras 

23 

8 

20 

1 

10 

4 

53 

13 

Bombay . 

27 

3 

23 

1 

7 

1 

57 

5(u> 

Bengal . 

30 

3 

27 


10 

1 

67 

4 

TJmted Provinces 

32 

3 

11 


6 

1 

40 

4 

Punjab , • 

18 

3 

12 


4 


34 

3 

Burma ...» 

25 

2 

2 ! 

I 


9 

1 

38 

31 

Bihar and Orissa . 

21 

4 

14 


4 

1 

39 

5 

Central Provinces 

16 

3 

7 


3 


20 

3 

Assam , « 

7 

1 

2 j 




9 

1 

N W E. Province . 

1 

1 

2 ! 




3 

1 

India 

200 

31 

120 j 

2 

63 

0 

373 

42 


*Repn"t of the Royal Commission on the Snpenor Civil Services m India (1094) 
pages 8 and 22. “ 

(a) Excludes one supernumerary post. 
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Table CXVI— contd 



1926-27 

Province 

Europeans, j 

IndianB j 

Vacant 

Total 


Men 

Women 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

Women 

| 

§ 

1 

Ma lrns , , 

17 

7 

22 

1 

14 

6 

5S 

13 

Bombay , 

16 

4 

28 

1 

11 

1 

55 

6 

B -ngal 

21 

3 

22 

1 

24 


67 

4 

United Provinces 

17 

1 

12 


13 

1 

42 

2 

Punjab , 

14 

2 

12 


8 

1 

34 

J 

Burma , . , 

'26 

2 

4 


11 


41 

2 

Bihar and Orissa 

20 

2 

’ 8 


4 

2 

32 

4 

Central Provinces , 

13 

2 

6 


14 


32 

2 

Assam 

6 


2 


2 

1 

9 

1 

N W E Province 

1 

1 

1 


1 


3 

1 

India . 

150 

24 

lie 

3 

102 

11 

368 

38 


93 In the first place, it will be noticed that the number of 
sanctioned posts* has declined from 373 to 368 m the case of men 
and fiom 42 to 38 m the case of women Very few posts were 
created during the time of the War and hence the number of 
sanctioned higher posts has remained almost stationary for the 
last fifteen years Had normal conditions pi evaded, the number 
would piobably have been doubled, m view of the great expansion 
of educational activities 

Equally disturbing is the large number of vacant posts , 62 m 
1921-22 and 113 m 1926-27 We have no detailed information 
on the subject, but we understand that as a temporary measure, 
many of these posts have been filled by means of officiating 
appointments 

94 The progressive extinction of the Indian Educational 
Service accompanied by the failure to reconstitute the provincial 

♦A considerable numb r of these posts lie outside the provincial field of edu" 
cation, m institutions such as Chiefs^ Colleges 
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services (after a period of lieaily five years) lias been disastrous- 
to the organisation of Indian education 

As a result of the inaction on the part of Government, the 
number of fully qualified men and women, competent to hold the 
highei posts m the Department, has become totally inadequate m 
every piovince Since 1914, it has been almost impossible to 
recruit highly qualified Indians, since the only ordinary appoint- 
ments normally open to such persons were posts on Its 250 at 
the bottom of the scale m the piesent Provmcial Educational 
Services Sucli ^appointments were not attractive to men with 
European qualifications who could secure better prospects m 
several other departments 

We have been informed that the delay m constituting 
a new Provmcial Service to take the place of the 
Indian Educational Service has been due to a number of 
reasons In the first place, the proposals regarding tEe reorgani- 
sation m the provinces had to be scrutinised by the Secretary of 
State m order that he might safeguard the existing rights, 
mteiests and prospects of the remaining members of the Indian 
Educational Service, and accord sanction to the creation of new 
posts carrying pay over a fixed maximum In the second place, 
although the provincial Governments were at full liberty to 
reorgamse the provmcial services as they thought fit, sub- 
ject to the limitations already mentioned, the Government of 
India considered it advisable to attempt to secure some degree of 
umfoimitv m the pav and conditions of service between the 
several provinces We understand also that m some provinces 
the pioposed leorganisation has been postponed from year to year 
on financial grounds 

95 It is essential that some finality should soon be reached' 
in these deliberations We are of the opinion that the conditions 
of service in the reorganised Provmcial Services should be such 
as to attract Indian candidates with high European or other 
qualifications, and that arrangements should be made, whenever 
necessary, to recruit Europeans, on special contracts, to posts 
outside the ordinary cadres Without such men and women, the 
best interests of Indian education must inevitably suffer But, 
we fear that, even if satisfactory conditions of service are arranged, 
there may still be great difficulty m finding satisfactory recruits, 
mainly on two grounds 

fa) The reservation of certain posts for the remaining 
members of the Indian Educational Service , 

\b) The doubtful validity of contracts made by Government! 
with petsons whose salaries are votable 
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At present, under the orders of the Secretary of State, no post 
m the Indian Educational Seivice carrying a special allowance can 
be filed by a member of the Provincial Service unless the Secre- 
tary of State is satisfied that there is no membei of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service competent to fill the post In consequence of 
this order the post of Director of Public Instruction and the posts 
of Deputy Directors and Prmc'pals of Colleges will m the normal 
course always be filled by members of the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice until that Service is extinct, or smaller m numbers than the 
total of such posts The time is rapidly approaching when, for 
example, professors without administrative experience will be 
posted as Deputy Directors and the efficiency of administra- 
tion will probably be impaired Moreover, it is not pos- 
sible even now to choose from the Provincial cadres competent 
inspectors of schools for supenoi posts m the headquarters offices 
with a view to completing their administrative training 01 to 
strengthen the headquarters administration 

With legard to the recruitment of Euiopeans on special con- 
tracts, doubts have been expressed as to whether a contiact entei 
ed into by a local Government will hold good if the Legislatuie 
refuses to vote the pay of the officer concerned, and in one province 
we weie informed m evidence that legal opinion had pionounced 
such conti acts as invalid We understand that these doubts ha\e 
already hmdeied reciuitment, and we think that it is necessary to 
make such arrangements as will place the recruitment of Europeans 
on an unassailable basis When local Governments require the 
services of a European for special purposes, such as the teaching 
of English or technical subjects, a specal contract, with adequate 
safeguards, will be necessaiy, since the pay and prospects of the 
new Piovincial Services are unlikely to attract the right type of 
European recruit 

96 In a previous section we have represented that teaching 
experience is usually a necessary preliminary to work as an inspect- 
or and that, m India, work as an inspector is usually a necessary 
preliminary to woik at headquarters In our opinion, some of the 
inspectors ought to have had previous experience of school-woik , 
hence, we tlnnk tha(t a few posts of headmaster should be 
held by men m the supenor provincial service who could be pio- 
moted at a later stage to the inspectorate and to headquarters 
* 97 The pay of the present Provincial Service usually ranges 

from Ps 250 to Ps 600 by annual increments of Ps 25 with a 
selection giade from Ps 600 to Ps 800 per mensem The pay 
of the Subordinate Service ranges from about Ps 75 to JJs 250 
(There are a few posts ranging from Ps 35 to Ps 75 1 

98 In the Provincial Service m all provinces, a direct recruit 
usually enters the service at the bottom of the scale, and after 
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confirmation m the seivice, receives his increment almost as a 
in, liter of couise until many years latei he reaches the top of the 
Time-Scale The only obstacle m his path is the efficiency bar, 
which is usually regarded as a meie formality Admission even 
to the selection grade appeals to be largely a matter of semonty 

We are unable to believe that a system which depends so 
largely on the claims of semonty and so little on those of merit 
and good work is conducive to zeal and efficiency In the Pro- 
vmcial Service, howevei, it should be borne m mind that the 
ma]ority gam promotion to the Service from the ranks of the 
Subordinate Seivice and theiefoie enter it only at a late stage in 
their caieei and presumably aftei they have earned their promo- 
tion by good woik 

But there is nothing analogous m the Subordinate Service and 
iimo theie is a grave danger of slackness and indifferent work 
'The following excerpt from the Quinquennial Eeview of the United 
"Provinces is to the point — , 

~ “Inspectors lepoit that the woik of teachers m Government 
schools is not of the standard that may reasonably 
be expected Their remarks m this respect do not 
apply as yet to intermediate classes, and there are, 
of couise, honourable exceptions to be found amongst 
teachers of school classes For the first two or three 
years aftei appointment the teacher generally works 
well, his initial zest has not worn itself out and, 
further, he has not yet been confirmed in his appoint- 
ment But after confirmation he sees that many 
years must elapse before he may be considered for 
promotion to a headship or to a selection grade 
Secure m the tenure of his post and m the enjoyment 
of annual inclement accruing to his salary without 
effoit on his pait, he too often becomes slothful and 
maintains his work yust a little above the standard 
of positive inefficiency The difference m quahtv 
between the work of a teacher of ten 01 moie years’ 
service in a Government school and that of his 
brother of similar standing and service in an aided 
institution is not as a rule sufficient to justify the 
wide difference existing between the pay drawn by 
the two teachers ”* 

In the same connexion the Quinquennial Eeview of the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1917-22 states that — 

‘^rThe introduction of a fixed incremental scale of pay for all 
teachers is universally criticised by the inspecting 
•United Provinces Q It , pape 41 
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staff as having tended to lessen effort and thereby 
having decreased the efficiency of the schools I have 
reason to believe that there is considerable support 
for such a view and that the teachers as a body work- 
ed better when their promotion depended chiefly on 
their individual woik ”* 

99 We are unable to say whethei a giaded system, which exists 
m a tew piovmces, is preferable to a Time-Scale By a graded 
system we mean a Subordmate Service divided into giades 
so that a membei of the service has to earn his promotion 
hom grade to grade not meiely by senionty but also by appioved 
work The objection to this system is that it imposes an excessive 
responsibility on the head of the Department who must necessarily 
depend foi his information on h’S subordinates 

100 Whatevei he the system, we ale of opinion that, m some 
provinces m paiticulai, insufficient steps aie taken to ensuie 
discipline and good work Moie attention should he paid to con- 
fidential repoits, which should be carefully maintained , though, m 
the case of an adveiae report, an opportunity of explanation should 
always be given 

101 Anothei matter connected with discipline has been brought 
to oui notice It appeals to be ihe prevalent practice m some 
provinces for Government teachers to supplement their incomes 
by engaging m private tuition fn a few cases, such tuition may 
be advisable but there is little d< ubt that the practice is much 
abused We quote again irom the Quinquennial Review of the 
United Provinces — 

“Although the new scales of pay should have rendered 
private tuition unnecessary as a means of adding to the 
teacher’s income, and an improved standard of tuition 
should have diminished the necessity of the pupils 
for such tuition, the practice still flourishes One 
divisional mspectoi states that ‘ theie are very few 
teachers m Government high schools who have not 
taken one, or m the majontv of cases two pnvate 
tuitions and have not been found neglectful of their 
class woik There is certainly something wrong 
with class tuition when a large number of boys find 
it necessary to have private tutors who, by solving 
all difficulties m mathematics, translation and other 
subjects for their pnvate pupils, may in the long run 
prove themselves to be a curse rather than a bleosmg 
to them ’ ”t 
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(b) Appointments 

102 Appointments and promotions — Suggestions have been 
made fiom time to tune tot the better regulation of appointments 
and promotions The Calcutta Umveisity Commission recom- 
mended that small Civil Service Commwsions should be appointed 
m connexion with the Government of India and the provincial 
Governments to define the educational qualifications for various 
groups of posts, to conduct competitive tests among qualified 
candidates and “to appiove all appointments made bv direct nomi- 
nation m cases wheie this method of appointment is held to be 
desnable 

The Government of India Act, 1919, made piovision for the 
establishment of a Public Seruce Commission to discharge “m 
regard to lecruitment and control of the Public Services in India 
such functions as may be assigned thereto by rules made by the 
Secietary of State in Council ”t 

The Lee Commission of J 923-24 declared that to secure an 
efficient Civil Seivace it is essential “to piotect it so far as possible 
from political or peisonal influences and to give it that position of 
stability and secuuty Mlncli is vital to its successful working as the 
impartial and efficient instrument by which Governments, of what- 
evei political completion, may give effect to then policies ”{ The 
Commission pioceeded to recommend the immediate establishment 
of a statutory Public Service Commission as an all-India body, but 
one which would be competent to advise local Governments, if 
invited , ‘ ‘the rec/uistfce link might be found m the Chairmen of the 
Provincial Selection Boaids who should be paid full time officials 
appointed bv the Govemor-m-Oouncil m consultation with the Public 
btivico Commiosion The Commission also lecommended that 
the Public Service Commission should be the final authority for 
determining, in consultation with local Governments, in respect of 
provincial services “the standaids of qualification and the methods 
of examination for the Civil Services whetliei the channel of entry 
be by examination or nomination 

This la^-t recommendation was not adopted when the Public 
Seivice Commission was established m 1926, and the omission to 
assign this function to the cential Commission suggests that the 
Government of India contemplated its exeicise by piovmcial Public 
Sen ice Commissions No provincial Public Service Commission 
has jet been established, though a Bill has recently been introduced 
by the Madias Government for that purpose , nor have any steps been 
taken to establish piovmcial selection boards with full-time paid 
chairmen such as were suggested by the Lee Commission 

* Report, Volume V, page 306 
t Act, Section 96C 

t Report of the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
page 13 

§Report, pages 14 and 15 
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103 It seems to us essential that the functions to which we have 

referred should be exercised by some authoritative and impaitial 
'body which might be either a Pubhc Service Commission or a 
provincial selection board Education is a subject which m all 
countries excites great political interest and it is well that it should 
do so But political interest easily degenerates under representative 
sj stems of government into party interest, and ithe influence of 
paity interest upon so vital a service as that of education may 
easily be disastrous to the nation which permits its intrusion If 
assurances were given that steps would be taken in the immediate 
■future by provincial Governments to put the personnel, and parti- 
cularly the higher personnel, of the service on a sound footing and 
to protect it against irrelevant influences, the hope of educational 
progress would be greatly strengthened •> 

Eor recruitment to the Subordinate Educational Service, the In- 
tel vention of a selection board seems neither necessary nor desirable 
Provided that the Director of Public Instruction is left free to 
■exercise his powers of appointment to the Subordinate Service, he 
should be the best judge of the men who should be recruited each 
year from the training colleges and elsewhere 

104 In these observations we have no intention of derogating 
from the proper position of the Minister The responsibility for 
policy and for measures necessary to secure its execution, after due 
consultation with his permanent advisers, is his Experience has 
shown that he cannot and ought not, m view of his larger responsi- 
bilities, to exercise that particular control over the personnel of his 
department which is necessary, but which should be left to others 
There is ample experience m England to show that a Minister need 
have no fear of the loyalty of the service of his department Indeed, 
it is the pride of all good Civil Services that, regardless of their 
personal views and prejudices, they render equally loyal service to 
ministers and governments of a,ll complexions There is no reason 
to doubt that this tradition will be established m India as elsewhere 

105 In 1 India, it may not be advisable or possible to ignore com- 
munal requirements If such be the case, it would be better that 
Ministers should take the responsibility of publicly giving clear 
(Elections as to the distribution of posts m the proportions which 
seem to them proper, as between the different communities, than 
that appointments of individuals should be made on communal 
grounds, without any fixed principle having been made pubhc 

106 Theie is leason to believe that Ministers have already been 
--exposed to considerable pressure m tbe matter of appointments, 
transfers and promotions The duties of an Education Munster 
who is anxious to achieve something for the advancement of educa- 
tion must always be aiduous That he should be distracted from 
■their performance by political pressure to use his power of patronage 
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m favour of particular persons — pressure which is sometimes earned 
to the length of undeiminmg his position — must be as tiying to 
him as it is cletnmental to the public interest *It is probable 
that many Mimsteis would be glad to have the piotection and 
relief of measure^ which placed the particular power of selection or 
i ecommendation foi appointment, promotion and transfer m other 
hands, and which left to him only the function of laying down such 
geneial principles for the guidance of his advisers as he would be 
piepaied to defend publicly, and then of leviewmg, confirming or 
refemng back tbe recommendations made to bim 
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Conclusion. 

Om Bevie™ Of the growth of education reveals many points of 
fundamental interest 101 the political fuuue of India The laigely 
i mcieased enrolment in pnmaiy schools indicates that the old time 
f apathy of the masses is bieakmg down There has been a social 
and political an akemng of the women of India and an expiessed 
demand on then behalf foi education and social refoim There 
has been lapid piogiess m the nuinbeis of Muhammadans receiving 
mstiuction Efforts have been made to impiovo tne condition 
of the depiessed classes and those classes aie beginning to jespond 
to that eft oit and to assert then light to education On all sides 
theie has been a desne on the part of leadeis of public opinion to 
undei stand and to giapple mth the complex and difficult problems 
of education, and large additional expendituie hab been pioposed 
by Education Mimsteis and willingly voted by the Legislative 
Count ils That is one side of the pictuie, hut theie is another 

/ f Thioughout the whole educational system theie is waste and 
ineffectiveness In the puma-iy system, which fiom oui point of 
view 1 should be designed to produce liteiacy and the capacity to 
exeicise an intelligent vote, the*-waste is appalling So fai a* 
we can judge, the vast mciease m numbers m primary schools 
produces no commensmate increase m literacy, |or only a. small pro- ‘ 
poition of those who are at the primary stage reach -Clags IV, m f 
which the attai nme nt of liteiacy rpaybe expected In one provmce, 1 
despite a very large increase m the number of primary schools and 
pupils and m the expenditure, the number of pupils who reached 
Class IV was actually less by neaily 30,000 m 1927 than it was 
ten yeais pievionsly It is to be lemembered that under present 
conditions of ruial life, and with the lack of suitable vernacular 
literature, a child has veiy little chances of attaining literacy after 
leaving school, and, indeed, even for the literate, there are many 
cha nces o f relapse mto illiteracy 

The— wastage in the case of girls is even more serious than m 
thp, case of boys The disparity in education and literacy between 
women and men so far from decreasing by the effort made is actually 
mci easing Tha^drapaiity^hetweeji .the- wealthier parts of the 
country and the pooler parts also tends to increase 

In the sphere of-*-secondaxy.educatien-theie has been an advance 
m some respects, notably m the average capacity of the body of 
teacheis, m their improved conditions of seivice and framing, and 
m the attempt to widen the general activities of Bchool life But 
here again there are grave defects of organisation The whole 
system of secondary education is still dominated hy the ideal that] 
eveiv boy who enters a secondary school should piepare himself] 
for the university , and the immense xmmbeis of failures at^natn- ] 
culation and in the university examinations indicate a great waste* 
( S 15 ) 
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of effoit Such attempts as have been made to provide vocational 
and industrial training have httle contact with the educational 
&j stem and aie therefoie largely mtructuous ManymLthe univer- 
sities and colleges show marked improvements m their methods of 
teaching and m the amount of ongmal work which they have 
produced, and m some of them theie is undoubtedly a better train- 
ing for corporate hfe than foimerly But the theoiy that a univer- 
sity exists mainly, if not solely, to pass students through examina- 
tions still finds too large acceptance m India , and we wish that 
there weie moie signs that the universities tegaided the training 
of broad-minded, tolerant and self-reliant citizens as one of then 
pnmary functions They have been hampered m their work by 
being oveicrowded with students who are not fitted by capacity for 
university education and of whom many would be fai more hkely 
to succeed m other careers 

We have no doubt that more "and more money will be gladly 
voted for education by the Jegislatures of India but, as we have 
shown, the improvement and expansion of education do not depend 
m erely,.on _ money Money is no doubt essential, but even more 
essential is a well-directed policy carried put by effective and eom- 
jaetent agencies, deteimmed to eliminate waste of all lands We 
weie asked to lepoit on the organisation of education At almost 
e\ ery point that organisation needs reconsideiation and strengthen- 
ing , and the lelations of the bodies lesponsible foi the organisation 
of education need readjustment 

We aie of opmion that the divorce of the Government of Tn dia, 
fiom education has been unfortunate , and, holding as we do that 
education is essentially a national set vice, we are of opinion that 
steps should be taken to consider anew the relation of the central 
Government with this subject We have suggested that the Gov- 
ernment of India should serve as a centre of educational informa- 
tion ISTTKe wliolp of India and as a means of ^coordinating th„e 
educational experience of the different piovmces But we regaid 
the duties of the central Government as going beyond that We 
canjLQt .accept the view that it shoul d be en tirely relieved of all 
responsibility for the attainment of universal pnmary education 
It ma\ be that some of the provinces, m spite cf all efforts, will be 
unable to provide the funds necessary for that purpose, and the 
Government of India- should therefore be constitutionally enabled 
to make good such financial deficiencies, m the interests of India 
as a whole 

We have not suggested, nor do we suggest, that the responsibili- 
ties of Ministers in the piovmces should be reduced On the oon- 
trary, we are of opinion that they have -been reduced too much 
already by a devolution .os local bodies which has taken the control 
or primary education to a large extent out of their hands, with 
tmfoffTonate results The relations between provincial Gover nme nts 
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and local bodies demand fuither consideration and adjustment 
The foimation of an educated electorate is a matter for the nation 
Under recent legislation, powers have been devolved on local bodies 
m such a way that the Ministers responsible to the legislatures have 
no effective contiol of the expenditure of money voted for mass 
education , and m some cases, owing to inadequate inspection, they 
have little information as to the results of that expenditure It is 
clear that the new factor of ministerial responsibility has not been 
taken sufficiently into account 

The Directors of Public Instruction -have been loyal and enthu- 
siastic, but they aie grappling with immense responsibilities with- 
out sufficient support The headquarters staffs of provinces should 
be largely mci eased, so that important schemes of development 
may be considered with greater care and the ofdmary work of 
education supervised more effectively An increase in the inspect- 
ing staffs should lead to economy and not ito extravagance The 
teconstitution of the provincial educational services can suffer no 
further delay 

Despite the -growing increase m girls’ education, the measures 
taken to promote it have been inadequate The education of the 
girl is the education of the mother The school-education of each 
additional girl counts more towards the future than the school- 
education of an additional boy We aie definitely of opinion that, 
m the interests of th6 advance of Indian education as a whole, 
-priority should now be given to the claims of girls’ education m 
every scheme of expansion 

India has reached a critical stage m the development of her 
education, and the decisions to be made are of vital importance 
It will be for those m authonty to consider what shall be the next 
step If we have taken a broad view of our leference, it is m the 
hope that our suggestions may be of some assistance to those 
responsible foi the gieat task that hes before them 
P J HAETOG, Chairman 
L A SELBY-BIGGE,* I 

S SULTAN AHMED, 

G ANDEBSON , , Members 

NAEENDBANATH t | 

S MUTHULAKSHMI BEDDI J 

E M STATHAM, Secretary 
Delhi, 

'8 March, 1929 

* Sir Amherst Selby Bigge, who was in England on 8 March, informed the 
Committee, by a cable dated 3rd April, that he had signed the Beview subject to 
■the terms of the Note which is printed on page 348 

t Subject to the Minute of Dissent on page 349 



NOTE 

by 

Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge, Bt , K C B 

Taking the Review as a whole I concur generally in the views 
expiessed m it as legaids growth of education m Butish India in 
respect of peifoimance and piomise of the system and its organisa- 
tion I have theiefoie signed it although on paiticular points both 
of expiession and substance I desire to make some reservations and 
qualifications Chaptei V does not m my opinion at all adequately 
piesent the serious defects m secondaiy education which aie die 
closed by provincial reports noi does it sufficiently emphasise need 
for reform m the organisation and contiol of the system and m 
mstiuction given m the schools I believe that a good deal more, 
than ‘adjustment’ is required Chaptei YII seems to advocate a 
moie lapid and extensive expansion of female education than is 
wise 01 practicable Although I fully agree with my colleagues as 
to its vital importance the facts appear to me to show that real and 
effective advance is for some time to come moie likely to be se- 
cured by intensive than by extensive development 
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by 

Raja Narendranath, MLC 

I regiet that I differ most emphatically fiom my colleagues m 
the proposals which they have made ioxi (1) introduction of reli- 
gion education m pubhc schools for classes desiring them, and 
y<2) reservation of beats m schools for Muhammadans, and others 
li necessary Their suggestions if adopted will prove a -prolific 
source of class jealousies and rivalries Reservations, once created 
tend to become permanent, and can be removed only by the inter- 
vention of a third party stionger than all, or by a revolution 
I am theiefoie astonished to find that my colleagues make these 
proposals in order "(as they think) to promote the cause of national* 1 
ism^which m my opinion their plan will most seriously damage, 
and that for ever 

It is no doubt, m the best mteiests of the natiou, as a whole 
to encourage backward sections of it to receive the full benefits 
of education I am as much concerned as my colleagues to see 
that our Muhammadan fellow-countrymen are backward especially 
m the field of high education m some provinces I differ from 
them m the method proposed to achieve the desired end 

The segregate institutions which are now condemned were 
opened by Government at the lequest of the Muhammadan com- 
munity There are two classes of them,- - ‘separate” and “special” 
institutions In the foimei, as descnbed m the Review,., the 
courses are the same as in oidmaiy schools, with a provision for 
religious teaching and the teaching of Uidu In the_Iatter, the 
courses radically differ I am not quite suie, whether the com- 
munity is unanimous m condemning them and whether the com- 
munjtv reahses that by these segiegate mstitutions Muslim 
students are handicapped m then educational advancement If 
they did, there would be no difficulty They would not go to 
them It is obvious, as is now realised by the moie advanced 
section of the Muslim community, that Government m pandering 
to* the conservative tendencies of Muslims made a mistake m 
opening -these separate and special institutions In provinces m 
which Urdu is not the mother-tongue of Muslims, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion amongst them, as to whether Muslim students 
should be taught Urdu and, with it. Persian, m addition to their 
mother-tongue Those inclined to be more utilitarian than senti- 
mental would discard Urdu and Persian We have not supported 
( 349 ) 
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the more advanced section In suggesting the introduction of 
religious instruction for Muslims and for others if they demand 
them,, aie we not committing the same mistake as we have been 
committing befoie, viz yielding too readily to the sentimental 
con&eivatism of Muslims, without waiting to allow the better 
sense of the community to overcome it, and m natural course to 
outgrow ltV 

The histoiy of the pohcy of giving ieligiou s mstiuction in public 
schools has been descubed in the Eeview The latest oiders are 
embodied m the Besolutton of 1921, the substance of which has 
been leproduced The conditions attached to the introduction of 
religious instruction are '(1) no piefeience to any parliculai religion 
to the exclusion of otheis, (2) no charge on public funds, and' (3) 
mstiuction to be given outside regulai school horns I am inclined 
to the view, that the resolution creates no facilities for the intro- 
duction of religious education Perhaps none aie contemplated 
Jn the Punjab, United Piovmces, Bengal, and Bombay po change 
took place In Bihat, religious education twice a week is said 
to "Be obligatory on all In Assam, special facilities for rehgious 
instruction aie piovided for Muslmi boys In the Central Pro- 
vinces, rehgious mstiuction is provided out of school hours, and 
at the expense of the communities We have made no enquiries 
as to the nature of rehgious instruction given m these three pro- 
vinces, whether it has any element of reality about it, and whether 
the communities concerned do really appieciate it, and desire its 
continuance 

But in Assam and Bihar the terms of the resolution do not 
appear to have been strictly adhered to How can rehgiouB mstruc 
tion be obligatory on all if it is not given withm school hours, 
and, if so given, the pract ce is in violation of the terms of the 
resolution I do not know what are the special facilities given m 
Assam to Muhammadan boys for rehgious instruction Is religious 
instruction given withm school-hours? If so, the very first condi- 
tion of the lesolution is contravened 

1 leally do not understand what my colleagues mean when the> 
sav -but in our opinion the time is npe, and more than npe for 
a determined effort to devise practical plans” They do not 
suggest m clear terms that religious, mstiuction. should be given 
withm school-hours and at the expense of the State If_it is to 
he gnen withm school-hours.it must be given- to all, for if some 
refusa^or if the majority refuse, the rehgious instruction will cause 
interruption m the study of fhe majority of' the boys I observe, 
that according to my colleagues religious instruction for Muham- 
madan boys is to be„ provided for ( 'm provinces' m which the edu- 
cational progress of the Muhammadan fccvs is impeded by., relimons 
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difficulties” But my colleagues lorget that facilities and pri- 
vilege & foi a class have only to be contemplated and they are at 
once claimed 

Difficulties will, however, arise m complying with the first con- 
dition laid down m the lesolution, viz , that no preference is to 
ba gnen to any paiticular lehgion to the exclusion of others 
Anangements will have to be made foi the teaching of the Sikh, 
AiyaiiT Brahmo and vanous other religious sects The question 
of~ introducing lehgious mstiuction m schools should have been 
treated as a question by itself It should not haye been taken 
up, as arising out of a vague demand made by a ceitam section 
ot a particulai community, and made the subject of an equally 
vague recommendation My personal view is, that the State 
ought not to undertake to determine for a coming generation the 
evei shifting boundaiy of Faith and Reason But I have no 
doubt, that leligioug instruction to be of any value can be given 
only m schools which are managed and controlled by persons 
piofes&mg that relig on, In the 20th century, lehgious mstruc* 
tion m schools seldom infuses or evokes spirituality m boys 
Parents can do this better at home than school-masters Every 
lehgion has some cultural background, and m the case of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan religions which largely regulate the secular life 
and pi escribe the social code of the communities, that back-ground 
is impoitant In a school m which 75 pel oent of the boys belong 
to one community, and m which the teaching stall is in the same 
proportions, religious instruction given by a single teacher belong- 
ing to the minority community is m my opinion unreal, mean- 
ingless, and m fact a faice The cultuial atmosphere of which 
the teachers themselves set an example is absent 

Mr Wethenll, vs ho m the United Provinces conducted an 
enquny in 1926 into the teaching conditions prevailing in the 
separate schools for Muslims and who was examined by us m the 
United Piovmces explains why Muslims like the separate schools 
When questioned whethei Muhammadans would like to get rid 
of these schools, if ceitam facilities weie gianted to them, Mr 
Wether ill’s answer was, “I can’t say” Referred to the opinions 
of certain Muhammadan gentlemen who held the contrary view, 
Mr Wethenll said, ‘‘I think it does not lepiesent the opinion 
m general of the Muhammadan community, it does not represent 
the opinion ot Jul alias and butcher class” Further on, hays the 
witness, “He” (the Muslim') “is anxious to send his son to a 
school where religious teaching is the dominant factor” Again, 
“I would put it down to a desire to send their childieir'to an 
atmospheie wheie their own religion- is taught” 
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modem system of education lackg m anything, it lacks from the 
point of view of the Muslim, m the teaching of theologv Theo- 
logy forms no pait of the lecogmsed cuiiiculum m the ordinary 
public schools and colleges This is the lesult of circumstances 
which are the necessaiy accompaniment of the piesent conditions 
of life m thi<» countiy The Government must keep its hands 
clear of all lehgious questions, and cannot, theiefoie, easily under- 
take the teaching of any paiticulai theologv We have the glaring 
fact that this countiy is inhabited not only by peoples of diffeient 
castes but also of different creeds Any geneial scheme of pro- 
viding leligioug instruction m public schools is theiefoie likely 
to involve sectarian disputes and financial d’fficulties Theie 
cannot, accordingly, be any one standard of theology which may 
be made the subject of teaching m oiu schools and colleges, nor 
is it expedient 01 practicable to have so many different branches 
of theology started by the Government for the education of boys 
belonging to different leligionsm the secondaiy and higher classes 
As regaids pnmaiy schools m aieas wheie compulsory education 
lias been introduced, some teaching of the fundamental principles 
of faith is essential, if the childien aie not to be taken awav from 
their ancestral leligions But we cannot depend on Government 
ev er being induced to accede to our request to open theologv classes 
m big Government institutions The only proper places where 
such instruction could be given, would be Muslim institutions 
sfaited by ns and kept undei aui own managements The justi- 
fication foi the existence of such separate denominational institu- 
tions can only be the special inculcation of theological principles 
and religious ideas and, the imparting of Islamic culture, m addi 
tion of course, "to a special regard beng paid by Muslim teacher 
to the interest and welfare of Muslim hoys” 

I presume, that m lefemng with appioval to lehgious instruc- 
tion m primary schools, Mi Justice Sulaiman has m mind, the 
Maktabs and Mulla schools, m which lehgious instruction is given 
and which are maintained for Muslims at the expense of the State 
farther on, says Mr Justice Sulaiman — ‘‘We can easily .combine 
both the spnitual and fhe materialistic ideals of education and 
model our policy on their harmonious fusion We can revive and 
maintain the old system and yet take advantage of the ^experience 
gameiLby the western advanced countries and utilise the researches 
made by them m all the departments of knowledge The obvious 
way of pieserving the Islamic spirit and also benefiting by the 
modern methods- is to have 'Muslim' educational instit utions, 
modelled on the- European -svatem, but controlleT”Bv ~ Muslim 
teachers -and kept under Muslim -managements The oidmary 
public schools are wholly inadequate for the imparting of theo- 
logical instruction or the maintenance of Islamic- culture Islamic 
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schools established in large numbers throughout the length and 
bieadtli of the country alone can meet the pressing demand of 
a rapid educational advance and cultural progress By making 
them popular, parents would be inclined to send their children 
to school without hesitation, m the confidence that they would 
receive sympathetic treatment and special attention m their 
studies” 

The learned Piesident of the Conferen ce also su ggests the levy 
of a special educational cess on Muhammadans, which could only 
be utihsedTfor the'ffiamtenance of -separate Muslim institutions 

foir A K Ghuznavi, examined m Delhi on 2nd January, 
1929, suppoited both the pioposals made by my colleagues, but 
Maulvi Baidar Bakht, who jointly appeared with him, gave very 
guaided answers which are as follows — 

Sir A Selby-Bigge, ‘‘If you give them fair opportunities for 
religious education m geneial schools, would not the demand for 
maktabs and madrasas disappear”? 

Mi Baidai Bakht, “ Yes, it Would, gradually (The itahcs aie 
mine ) Firstly, provision should be made for leligious instruction^ 
secondly, representation of Muslims on local bodies, then theie 
should be pioviBion for reservation of seats, and I would submit 
also piovision for Islamic culture ” 

Hi S A Khan, who has piepaied an elaboiate Memorandum, 
gives at pages 225 — 234 the Muslim demands under the head of 
Tiimaiy and Secondly education, but nowheie suggests that 
leligious education be mtioduced m public schools, or that places 
be reserved for Muslim boys or that the separate schools might 
lie abolished He wants increase m the number of Muhammadan 
teachers and facilities to be given foi then naming At Lucknow, 
on 31st Octobei, 1928, he said, that separate schools were un- 
satisfactory, and he would like the Muhammadan boys to go and 
read with those of othei communities, if ceii.un safeguards were 
adopted He mentions those safeguauls m the following oider 
Minimum 33 per cent of Muslim teaclieis , hostel accommodation 
33 per cent , and (then m answer to specific questions put with 
regai d to the giving of leligious mstiuction m schools) he says, 
lasLof all, ‘‘teaching of religious education during the school-hours, 
but I would suggest that it should be for about half an hour 
before school-houis to be given bv the teacheis of the different 
communities” 

It is obvious to me and it should have been equally obvious 
to my colleagues, that the introduction of leligious mstiuction will 
not lead to the abolition of the segregate schools, the continuance 
of which will depend on the intensity with which the com stum ty 
cliugs to the desne foi separation Even the reservation of seats 
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in public schools, will not lead to the result aimed at by my 
colleagues In Sind and Bengal, we have reservation foi Muslims 
in public schools, and sepaiate schools for them exist side by 
side Unable to brmg about the abolition of segregate schools, 
iny colleagues aie piactieally bringing into operation a second 
disruptive force, that of communal reservations m public schools 
It is theiefoie necessaiy to examne moie closely the policy of 
leseivations Befoie doing so, I would quote from the evidence of 
Mr Mackenzie, Dnectoi of Public Instruction of the United 
l’lovmces In answer to a question by Sir George Anderson, 
wheihei, Muslim boys found difficulty m admission to public 
schools, Mr Mackenzie said, ‘‘I have not beard complaints that 
Muhammadan boys do not get admission in public schools’ ’ There 
is no evidence whatsoever before us, that Muslim boys as such 
find any difficulty in admission to public schools 

T am aware that up to now reservation of places m educational 
institutions has been allowed, (a) an some arts colleges, (b) m some 
professional colleges, and (c) since 1921, m Bengal in some Gov- 
ernment and aided schools In Bombay m Government and pro- 
* fes«ional colleges, 10 pei cent of seats, aud m Government 
secondary schools, 15 per cent of seats, aie reserved foi Muslims 

By Eesolution No 3464, dated 30th Maich, 1925, of the 
Bombay Government, the percentage of reservation for Muham- 
madans m the high school of Nowsheia Madiasah was as high as 
75 

In the Punjab, considerable lesentment was caused amongst 
Hindus., by reserving seats for Muslims and Sikhs and others in 
Government and Medical Colleges I do not know how the Hindus 
of Sind received the resolution lefened to above, or how the 
Hindus of Bengal felt the ordei of leseivation But so long as the 
policy is confined to each province separately, no general principle 
regulating reseivations need be fixed The matter assumes a more 
serious aspect when m the Peview of an Auxiliary Committee of 
the Statutory Commission, the policy is appioved and its exten- 
sion is recommended Many minor issues m connection with it 
arise How are the propoit'ons to be fixed? Is the general rule 
that a majority community needs no reservation to be disregarded, 
as has been done m Sind and m some schools In Eastern Bengal ? 
What is the necessity of fixing a proportion even for a backward 
majority? Is any weightage to be given to minorities, if so, m 
whaLpmportions? Weightage given to the Sikhs m the Puhjab 
has not satisfied them The question of reservation for depressed 
classes has not come to the front If weightage for minorities 
wer^ allowed, the depressed classes can justly claim weightage 
lx so what proportion of„ weightage is to be given to them, 
and bv whom is it to be fixed? 
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I, however, strongly object to the principle, for although the 
‘State is jubtified in spending money on encouiagmg education m 
backward communities out of funds to which all conti lbute, I fail 
to see how the-educ&tipn of the nation as a whole is advanced 
b} saying'" 'to the advanced section “stop oi retard your progiesa 
till the hackwaid communities come up to youi level” In the 
case of secondaiy and pumaiy schools, it is easy enough to open 
new schools to accommodate all In fact it ought not to he 
difficult to enlaige the accommodation and increase the staff of 
even professional codeges Reseivation of places create;, com* 
munal rivalry and jealousy m a poignant foim, and when applied 
lo schools it will infect the rising generation with the virus of 
smutual jealousy « 

My strongest objection however to the proposal is based on 
'political grounds As an Auxiliary Committee of the Statutory 
'Commission "piimanly concerned with education and its organisa- 
tion m Biitfsh India m relation to political and constitutional con3i- 
<tions and potentialities of progress”, we cannot ignore the political 
‘consequences of our recommendations whether these have to be 
considered by the Commission or by local Governments 01 the 
Government of India The framers of the Reforms scheme ielpc- 
tantly acquiesced m the system of communal electorates, but con- 
demned m unequivocal terms any extension of the system (See para 
231 of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report) They could have hardly 
toleiated it for legulatmg the admission of students to educational 
institutions The repoit of the All-Paities Confeience, geneially 
known as the Nehru Committee Eepoit, condemns communal 
representation m all its phases In fact, one of the clauses of sec- 
tion 4, dealing with fundamental lights pp 101-103, declaies all 
reservations to be illegal and unconstitutional The preamble of 
the Government of India Act of 1919 lays clown the policy of 
Parliament for the Government of India as one of ‘‘gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, and propose to give effect 
to this policy by “successive stages” But if each step in the 
progress takes us away from the goal, it can hardly be a stage to- 
wards the goal So far the punciple of communal representa- 
tion has been allowed for election to Councils and local bodies, 

I my colleagues are now lecommendmg it as a rule to be adopted. 

> wheie necessary for admission to schools and think thaiih is is th e 
f [best way of educating and training the “electorates” and "direct- 
ing classes” m their duties as public citizens They have attached 
« no value to the condemnation of this principle m higher quarters 
by those who aie m a better position to form an opinion on consti- 
"tutions and to which I have made a brief reference Perhaps I 
attach greater value than my colleagues do to the fact that the next 
stage m our political advance should be such as ieallv .brings us 

i 2 
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nearer to the goal of complete responsible government I consider 
the proposals of my colleagues open to the cnticism that with the 
next stage in our progress it introduces conditions or puts its seal 
of appioval on conditions which will make furthei progress im- 
possible I theiefoie recoid m words as solemn as I can co mm and 
my most emphatic dissent from them I have elsewhere proposed 
that an indispensable condition of any furthei advance, should be 
the insertion of a clause m the constitution, which will check oue 
fissipaious or schismatic tendencies 

It is undoubtedly desnable that students belonging to all castes 
and communities should be educated and tramed together, but 
staiting contioveisies about religious education to be given to the 
followers of difierent religions and persuasions and fixing com- 
munal proportions foi admission to educational institutions are 
not the ways m which attempts should be made to attam the object 
In the Punjab, considerable advance has been made by Muslims m 
education without raising these controversies, and I do not see why 
the example ot the Punjab cannot be followed m other provmces 
New schools may be opened m tracts m which Muslims 01 other 
hackwaid classes predominate Public schools to which all classes 
are equally eligible may be opened m places in which denomina- 
tional 01 communal schools exist No purpose can be seived by 
denouncing the segregate institutions If public schools really give 
better education than private schools, and if people do not attach 
much value to the communal atmospheie prevailing m the segregate 
schools, they will natuially be diawn towards public schools and 
the segregate schools will die then natuial death In the Punjab, 
there is a wide net woik of pmate and aided educational Institu- 
tions difteient m chaiacter from private institutions m othei pro- 
vinces In the Punjab these schools and colleges aie managed 
and conti oiled by oigamsed associations As a rule they do not 
paitake of the chaiactei of what aie called ‘‘ventuie schools” in 
other provinces They aie not staited foi the personal aggrandise- 
ment of the individuals controlling or managing them The cn- 
cumstances undei which they came into existence have been des- 
cubed m para I, Chapter XII of the Review 

In all important towns m the Punjab, the numbei of students 
°eeking admission into schools and colleges is so large that Govern- 
ment or the local boards would have hardly anything left foi ele- 
mentary education if their lesources were to be utilised for opening 
ot institutions for higher and secondary education on a scale com- 
mensurate with the demand In the city of Lahore, for one 
Government College there are 6 private colleges, for one Model 
School theie are 6 oi 7 private high schools I need not quote 
figures dar other towns In many provinces, the number of private 
and aided schools exceeds the’ numbei of Government oi board 
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Schools The fact that m the Punjab these institutions are con- 
trolled and managed by organised associations does not detract from 
their utility or make them less worthy of support 

I am sorry that my colleagues did not find time to go thoroughly 
into the question of the educational needs and requirements of Hindu 
and Sikh minorities m Noith-West India, though I supplied them 
with a full note and both Hindus and Sikhs gave evidence before 
us The Hindus presented us with a book con taming some of their 
ideas about the educational pioblems of the province It seems that 
in looking at educational pioblems of the countiv mv colleagues have 
been following a line of thought which has so fai been in favour 
with Government, and which m the light of new facts coming to 
the suiface, must be matenally modified Befoie the Reforms 
scheme was introduced, only two classes, Hindus and Muham- 
madans, loomed laige m the eyes of politicians and administrators 
Hindus weie considered to be a majority community everywhere, 
and Muslims a minority community Dunng the last 5 years, 
anothei important community called the depiessed classes has come * 
to the front, and is asseitmg its lights The Hindus and Sikhs in 
North-West India claim to be considered as minority communities 
Then view points present many features of similarity with those 
of Muslims m othei piovmces in which they aie m a minority 
My personal opinion is that theie is no difference and there will be 
no ddfeTence-if it is once jrecogmsed that political pioblems should 
be faced temtoiiallv and not communally. In a system of demo- 
cratic government it is impossible to discummate between minor- 
ities But if theie aie cneumstances which give importance to a 
class, they aie not lacking n the ease of Hindus and Sikhs of North- 
West India These two classes, especially the Sikhs, furnish a 
large quota foi the Bnfish Indian Aimy The Hindus are educa- 
tionally much advanced The fact that their co-iehgiomsts form a 
majority m most other provinces is a factoi which does not detiact 
from their importance, on the contiaiy, it adds to it No scheme 
of education faking into consideration its bearings on v arious classes 
is complete which ignoies the claims or requirements of Hindus and 
Sikhs and of depiessed classes Whilst considering the interests of 
c'asses, we should not ignore tho&e also, who by a natural course of 
■evolution, will come to the fiont withm the next 5 years, but whose 
class-consciousness is now more or less m a nebulous condition 
The Bhumyars and Gw alas of Bihar and Orissa, the Chamais of the 
United Piovmces, the Gonds of the Central Piovmces, fall under 
this categorj 

The giievances of the Hindus and Sikhs of the Punjab centie 
round two points, one of which is common to both and the "other 
particularly relates to the Hindus The Sikhs complain that Gur- 
mukhi is not taught m the schools anywheie The Hindus com- 
plain that provision" for the teaching of Hindi m schools is inade- 
quate, as the following figures will show and that in thp trmninn 
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college theie i& no satisfactory arrangement for tlie teaching of 
Hindi ~ 

Number of Primal y schools, as it stood on 31st March 102S 1,332 

Number of Secondary schools, as it stood on 31st March 1028 106 

Number ot Primary schools m which Hindi is taught, as it stood 462 

on 1st February 1928 

Numbei of second aiy schools m which Hindi is taught, as it 64* 

stood on 1st Februaiy 102S 

In the N W F Province Hmdi is not taught m any Govern- 
ment or board school 

The Hindus further complam that there are indications that for 
lecrmtment to 'services communal considerations outweigh consi- 
deiations of meiit, and that as they furnish the largest quota of 
students m all kinds of institutions, they are more vitally and 
directly mteiested than others m insisting that the education of the 
future generations should be in efficient hands The following 
figuies show that tlie proportion of Hindus amongst district inspec- 
tor and asst dist inspectors is below their proportion m the popu- 
lation — 



Hindus 

Sikhs 

Muslims, 


1021 1927 

1921 1927 

1021 1927 

District Inspectors 

15 6 

3 7 

10 15 

Assistant District Inspectors 

29 27 

U 30 

31 81 


As Hindus are educationally the most advanced, the inference 
is, that m appointments made, Hindus have recently been delibe- 
rately kept back But if there are facts of which I am not aware 
to rebut the inference, there is nothing to complain about They 
theiefore want that the system of recimtment should be thoioughly 
overhauled 

My colleagues, m the Ohaptei relating to Muhammadan Educa- 
tion, have here and there adverted to inadequate representation of 
Muhammadans on the teaching and the inspecting -staff-t-feut-they 
should be""prepaied to meet a similar claim from the depiessed 
classes and iiorn other classes which, though Hindus, are showing 
signs of nascent but distinct self-consciousness. If we once under- 
take to satisfy each class, that it ib adequately represented m our 
educational service, it will become impossible to. draw the lm%-and 
we will be unavoidably driven to the course of making all appoint- 
ments on the basis of caste and creed The only reasonable course 

therefore is that all appointments- m the education department 

should he made strictly on merit, with a leseivation to meet the 
case of backward communities and to redress co mmun al inequalities, 
the reservation feeing- small m the case of high* appointments and 
larger m the case of lower appQinfcments , but not so large as to 
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stultify the-unam ''provision with regard to _apppmtioentB on merit. 
My colleagues have nowhere clearly made this proposal though 
theie is nothing m the Eeview inconsistent with it I do not 
favoui the idea of going into figures representing each class m our 
service, for by domg so we only shaipen communal or class appetite 
which we can not fully appease, without deteriorating the whole ser- 
lice 

With legard to the teaching of Hindi and G-uimukhi, it is obvious 
that theie is nothing to discriminate between the demands of the 
Hindu and Sikh mmoiities id the Punjab and of the Muslim 
minority m the United Piovmces and Bihar I suggested m a note 
which I circulated, that m anv school, m which 10 students apply 
for a Hindi teachei, one should be provided, as is the case in Bihar, 
and that it would facilitate matteis if from all who offered them- 
selves foi seivice m the education department knowledge of all the 
three scnpts were expected My col'eagues did not find time to go 
thoiouglih into this matter They piobably ielt some diffiruMy 
n conceding that the Hindu minority m Noith-West India nacL the 
same lights as the Muhammadan mmoiity fuither east Thar 
habit o t looking at questions communally and not teiritonally is 
too old and too fiimly implanted to be shaken off easily 1 am, 
howevei, unable to reconcile then attitude with their desire to 
piomote umtv between classes If educational questions have to 
be considered communally and not teiritonally, there can be no 
unity In the case of the Punjab, the Umted Provinces and 
Bihai, theie is no difference between the language spoken by the 
communities The question is only one of scnpt, and it is easy 
enough to learn all the three scripts As between Hindi and G-ur- 
mukhi on the one hand, and Urdu, on the other, theie is a difference 
ol the classics on which the scupts are based, and a knowledge of 
the scnpt would encouiage the study of the different classics 
Nothing is moie calculated to piomote unity between the commun- 
ities than the knowledge amongst the directing classes of one 
community of the classic liteiatnre of the other community 

I now pass on fiom the sphere of dissent to that of comment 
There aie paits of the Renew with which I am m substantial 
agreement, but which need some comment by way of explanation 
It seems to me that the picttue ot obstacles to Mass Education is a 
bit overdrawn, as fai as the effect of epidemic diseases and rasani- 
taiv conditions is concerned, Chaptei IV, paia 9 It is not possible 
to improve the samtaiy conditions m luial aieas without the spread 
of education Confoimity with the laws of health is not possible 
without a pioper knowledge of those laws In any country which 
m educational progiess is at the stage at which India is at present, 
general conditions of health could not be better Inhabitants of 
countries m northern latitudes are more liable than people living 
m tiopical couniiies to pulmonary diseases These cause much 
greater moitahty than malana Most of the epidemic diseases aie 
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preventable, but measures of prevention pre-suppose a higher 
degree of knowledge than exists m India I would not therefore 
lay much stress on such conditions operating as an obstacle to the 
growth of education, as constitute a common factor in all 
eountnes m the state of educational advancement m which India 
i« at present Malaria is no doubt very common m India , but in 
most paits it does not matenally affect school attendance It 
should not be forgotten that although malaria has an enervatmg 
effect on the constitution, it does not, owing to immunity which 
ling lesiderce m malarial tiacts confers, appreciably prevent people 
fiom following then daily pui suits, and therefore does not materially 
affecG school attendance 

I am m substantial agreement with the lemedies suggested m 
paia 26, Chaptei V, but I should like to add a few words The 
experiment should ceitamly be tuecl and will be useful , but too 
much should not be expected from it, so far as encouragement of 
rural pui siuts is concerned The following are the drawbacks — 

(1) It will be some time befoie the amenities of rural life m 
Sndia will become as attractive as those ot mban life All who 
live m mral aieas do not own land 01 possess the right of using it 
Out of tho^e who do, the numbei of men who are directly interested 
m mci easing the pioduce of land and who immediately benefit by 
it is still moie limited 

(2) The Punjab is the province of peasant piopnetors, but m 
Bengal and the United Piovmces theie are zammdars ownmg large 
areas who receive cash lents which aie by no means easy to en- 
hance The number of men dependent on agriculture but directly 
mteiested m the pioduce of land is smaller Tenancy holdings are 
small m aiea In the Punjab, which is the province of small 
owners, fragmentation of holdings by a piocess of sub-division due 
ro inheritance is m progiess 

(3) Tilling of the soil is hard wmrk and for a long time to come 
men who hare lecened education will be averse to such physical 
laboui as tillage involves 

With regal d to the diversion of boys to industrial and com- 
meicial caieers, a diversion which will be needed even for the rural 
bovs who do not own land, or who own insufficient land, education 
m English will be necessary Vernaculai liteiature is particularly 
wanting m books dealing wuth mduslnal and commercial subjects 
Then for smithy and carpentry, some sort of training m designing 
and diawing will be necessary and m oru vernaculars theie is hardlv 
any literatme on the subject 

The village uplift work will have eventually to be left to the 
gradual progress of education I doubt if substantial results can 
he achieved bv the State employing an agency to do the worlt 
The expenditure involved will be out of all proportion to the results 
likely to be achieved, not to sneak of the lisk that there will be 
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always in letting loose m rural areas so many harpies who may 
molest an ignorant rural population 

Chapter XVI — Control and Devolution 

All of us had not the fullest opportunity of discussing the sub- 
ject dealt with m this chapter With regaid to direction and in- 
spection, two opposite opinions have been referred to It is held 
by some that inspection and dnection m matters of education is a 
luxury which can be dispensed with, whilst others think that a 
competent and adequate inspecting agency in lespect of schools is 
as necessary as agency for the inspection of a system of perman- 
ent way and works The comparative figures quoted m paia 
33 for England and India, indicate that the inspecting staff m 
India is undermanned But no general formula which will enable 
us to deteimme what constitutes adequate strength of the staff 
has been suggested The creation of a permanent Buieau with the 
Government of India will make it possible to collate facts and 
figuies fiom piovmces and to srnve at a general formula 

With regard to the control of education by local bodies I find 
that the whole subject of local self-government needs a thorough 
examination It will present problems which are by no means 
easy to solve The lelation of local bodies to other departments 
such as Medical, Public Health, Sanitation, etc , will have also to 
be determined and put on a proper basis The subject needs a 
separate enquiry So far the evidence befoie us has disclosed two 
mam defects (1) Eeciuitment to services wherever it has been 
placed m the hands of local bodies has been influenced by party 
oi communal considerations (2) Control over the educational staff 
employed m teaching as well as inspection is exercised in a manner 
which is not always conducive to public interests Both these 
defects can be lemedied if recruitment is made by a board independ- 
ent of the local bodies, and disciplinary action taken by local bodies 
against officials under them is made appealable to that boaid The 
inseition m the future constitution of India of a principle on which 
all appointments should be made and Ihe creation of a Service 
Boaid will help m achievmg the object A section m the Govern- 
ment of India Act appointing such a Board and the assertion of 
a geneial pnnciple on which the Board is to act is the only way in 
which enactments aheady passed bv Provincial Governments can 
be made nugatory m so far as they go against sound principles of 
administration The futuie Indian Parliament or the Assembly 
is not likely to mteifere with piovmcial legislatures or with the 
details of provincial administration when provincial Governments 
are made mote independent of the central Government than they 
are now 
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NOTE ON THE RELATION OE THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA TO UNIVERSITIES 

by 

The Chairman and Sir George Anderson, Kt , 0 I E , I E S- 

The question of the relation of the Government of India to the 
universities has not been discussed by the Committee We there- 
foie wish to say that we aie generally m favour of the recommenda- 
tions set out m the Report of the Calcutta University Commission, 
Volume V, Chapter L, paragraphs 43 — 55, relatmg to the functions 
of visitation, coordination, stimulation and promotion of research 
We think that the question of assistance m lecruitment, dealt 
with m paragraphs 54 and 55, might possibly be taken ovei by the 
Inter-Univetsity Board, but on this point we express no definite 
opinion 


P. J HARTOG 
G ANDERSON 


m Ufarch, 1929 


Sections 43 — 5o of Chapter L of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission Repoit ( Volume V), relating to Government and the 
Universities 

43 The problem discussed m the last few paragraphs shows how 
impossible it is for the supreme Government of India to dissociate it- 
self fiom the woik of the umvei sities Its action must in any case 
deeply affect their foi tunes, and however fai the process of devolu- 
tion "to provincial Governments may be earned in the educational 
spheie, there must necessanlv remain many functions of the highest 
impoitance which the Government of India, and only the Govern- 
ment of India, can peiform 

44 The most important of these functions is that of issuing, oi 
revising the terms of, the fundamental instruments — Act or Charter 
— whereby a university is biought into existence, and from which 
it derives its powers If the umveisity svstem of India is to letam 
a reasonable degree of unity, and to maintain a standard of tiamrng 
such as will be respected and recognised thioughout the world, it is 
essentia! 4hat the cieation of new universities (which is likely to take 
place on a considerable scale m Jihe futuie) should not be too lightly 
permitted, and that a single authority should be responsible for deter- 
mining what is the degree of strength which an institution ought to. 
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possess before if’ can be given university lank We uige j there 
foie, that the power of passing Acts or Chuiteis constituting umvei- 
sities, 01 of modifying 01 levising the Acts or Chaiters of unvvei si ties 
alieady m existence, should be lesened bv the Government of India 
and the Impennl Legislative Council This has an lmpoitant beai- 
mg upon that part of oui pioposals foi the leoigamsation of the urn 
veisity svstem in Bengal which contemplates the giadual use of new 
eenties of university lank m the mufassal The encouiagement and 
assistance of these eenties wil 1 be the woik of the new governing 
bodies of Calcutta Umveisity and of the Government of Bengal But 
the final decision as to whether ail 1 one of these eenties desenes full 
umveisity lank is a mattei which affects not Bengal alone, but all 
India, since it must influence the lecogmsecl standard of university 
woik throughout the countiy The making of the decision ought 
theiefoie to be the duty of the Government of India and of the 
Imperial Legislative Council 

45 But besides this fundament^' povvei, which, m the natuie of 
things, would not be often exeicised, theie aie othei functions which 
would influence the oidmai\ woilcmg of the existing univeisities 
and which ought, in our judgment, to be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of India The fust of these is the function of Visitation 
Hitheito there has been no attempt at a systematic and periodical 
survey of the work of the Indian universities Wo submit that the 
visitatorial power ovei all univeisities which is m fact mheient 1 m 
the Governments of all countnes, and which we have proposed to 
foimahse by the assumption of the office of Visitor of the Universities 
of Calcutta and Dacca by the Governor-General, should be exercised 
by a regular visitation of the univeisities at mteivals of (say) five 
yeais The visiting committee should include at least one distin- 
guished scholar from overseas, with experience of university methods 
and organisation m various countries, its other membeis should be 
men of Indian experience They should take a compaiative view 
of the work of the univeisities, and their report should include, not 
only detailed criticisms, but a Lroad suivev and an appreciation of 
good woik wherever accomplished 


46 The second function is that of Co-ordination It would in 
oui judgment be deniable that the Government of India should mam 
t°m an organisation which could keep it eontmuous’y m touch with 
what is going on in the vanous univeisities, as w r ell as m the other 
educational giades m all the provinces It might encourage, subsi- 
dise, and assist the piovmcial Governments m oigamsmg a variety of 
educational expeinnents, choosing for each the most suitable aiea, 
and describing and elucidating the it suits foi India as a whole It 
might cany much further the useful practice which it lias initiated m 
recent years of holding educational conferences of various types 
there have as yet, been no umveisity conferences, no confeiences of 
teacheis of history or science or the like, on a sufficiently^ ttade scale 
It might help to facilitate the interchange of students (within reason- 
able limits), and still more of teachers, between the various univei- 
sities It might, above all, help to avoid overlapping, and the waste 
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which is apt to lesult from it, by encouraging universities, while 
m akin g adequate provision for the general education which it is the 
duty of all to afford, to specialise m various kinds of! woiks and by 
making it easy for students to resort to those universities in which 
the kind of work they needed was specially cultivated 

47 There is no sphere, as we have alieady urged m which tins 
function of co-oidmation is more needed than the sphere of high- 
er technological, including agiieultuial, training India is entering 
upon a penod of lapid mdustnal development, and it is being widely 
recognised that the success of this development must depend laigely 
upon the mciease of facilities foi technical training, both m its lowei 
and m its higher *giades But two tendencies are now perceptible, 
■each of which is apt to be dangeious On the one hand, every pro- 
vince and every umveisity ib tempted to think that it ought to under- 
take to piovide training m all the subjects needed that is the natural 
result of the tradrtion which tieats the universities as water-tight 
compaitments, each complete m itself But while such a policy may 
be legitimate enough m the ordmaiy grades of technical tiammg, m 
some more high'y specialised subjects, where the aim is to pioduce a 
-strftll but essential nurnbei of highly tiaaned expeits, gieat care must 
'be taken to avoid the waste and inefficiency which may ansa from 
overlapping waste, because the provision of this kind of training 
is extremely costly, and ought not to be needlessly reduplicated, in- 
efficiency, because India, like other countries, cannot find sufficiently 
well qualified staffs foi more than a few institutions of this kind 


48 On the othei hand, theie is a tendency to advocate the com- 
plete centralisation of woik of this kmd undei the contiol of depait- 
ments of the central government, and to sever it entirely from the 
universities This is a not unnatural tendency, m view of the 
methods of study lntheito pursued by Indian universities, and the 
curiously pnpiactical attitude, the pathetic trust in the efficacy 
of mere regulations and examinations, which the umveisity tradi- 
tion has produced among those who aie now foi the fiist time seriously 
envisaging these needs But to sever higher technical training al- 
together from umveisitv work must be bad for both bad for techni- 
cal woik, because sucb work is apt to become mechanical and unon- 
gmative when divoiced fiom puie science, and because it would (es- 
pecially m India") fail to attract many desirable students if cut off from 
the University , bad foi umveisitv woik, which is apt to become un- 
real if unrelated to its practical applications Moreovei such a sys- 
tem must involve great waste m the election of laboratories and the 
provision of staffs To avoid these twofold dangeis, a conelatmg 
agency foT all India, working m close touch with the universities, is 
necessary , and such an agency the Government of India can alone 
supp'y 

• • 

49 What applies to the technological subjects nnpl es also (though 
m a somewhat less degnee) to othei fields of studv less eostlj to main- 
tain And m all these cases it should be noted that it theie is to be 
n departure fiom the notion that eveiv umveisitv should deal on the 
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same full scale with all subjects, and if, instead, the idea is to be en- 
couraged that (m some of the highei blanches of their work) univer- 
sities should specialise, it follows that the central agency which helps 
to guide and advise the universities in this dneetion ought to have at 
its disposal considerable funds out of which to subsidise these special 
branches of woik In the great mass of their woik universities may 
veiy piopeily look foi the necessaiy assistance to the piovineial Gov- 
ernments, but foi that put of then woik which is calculated to attract 
students from all paits of India, they ought to be able to look also for 
assistance to an all-Indian educational authority 

50 This bungs us, by a natuial transition, to the thud gieat func- 
tion which ought to be undertaken by such a cential authority that 
of Stimulating and Piomotmg Reseat ch This is a duty which lests, 
of couise, upon every umveisity individually, every university must 
see that its teacheis and giaduates have access to the means of inde- 
pendent investigation, if foi no other leason, for the maintenance of 
its own intellectual vitality But more than this is necessary , other- 
wise the streamlets of individual activity are apt to get lost m the 
bands We do not suggest that it is the duty of the Government of 
India to legulate and contiol the investigating woik of the univei- 
Bities , any attempt m such a dneetion could lead only to the most 
unhappy lesults But a central authonty can do veiy much both 
to stimulate and to promote this kind of work 

51 As we lllustiated the need of couelation fiom technology, we 
may illustrate this kindred need fiom the veiy difteient sphere of 
history All ovei India theie exist vast masses of unorganised and 
unexplored historical material, m many languages not merely the 
contents of the Government aiehive looms, but many family collec- 
tions, and many lecords of existing ox foimer Indian Governments, 
such as the admirably kept archives of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam at Hyderabad, 01 the laige Mahratta collections at Poona 
The history of India cannot be fully exploied until these collections 
aie made available They aie not made effectively available meiely 
by throwing open the aehive 100 ms to scholars A student of the 
first two decades of the nineteenth centuiy, for example, ought to 
woik not only at the archives m the Bntish muniment looms, but 
at the Mahiatta archives, the Nizam’s archives, the Sikh aichrves at 
Lahore, and a multitude of other collections Even if he could find 
the time for such exploration, he would find his matenals m many 
languages and m many senpts 

52 What is nccessuy is that all the most valuable of these 
matenals should be punted, the most important documents m full, 
selections from the less important m summaries, and translated into 
English This woik can only be earned out by a great co-operative 
enterprise, it cannot be achieved by the spoiadic endeavours of iso- 
lated umveisity seholais Like the eonespondmg tieatmcnt of the 
English archives, which aie m some ways, though more complete, 
less complex and vaned, it will only be possib'e if it is undeitaken 
by Government, enkstmg the sei vices of a laige number of^ scholars 
drawn fiom among the umveisity teachers of all parts of India, fixing 



the mam plan of the woik, and entiustmg to qualified men, under a 
competent general editorship, the pioduction of a great series of 
monumenta histonoa Inclica The result of such an enteipnse would 
be, not meiely that the matenals for Indian histoiy would be made 
available, but, what is fai moi e important, that the methods and spirit 
of sane and scholarly historical investigation would receive an immense 
stimulus in all the universities, like the stimulus which was given to 
English historical scholai&hip by the preparation of the Rolls Series 
and the Record Office publications India needs nothing mere than 
a wide diffusion of that sanely critical spmt m dealing with men and 
institutions which histoncal investigation should cieate This spirit 
will grow but slowly if it is left to the disconnected and unassisted 
spontaneous effort of individuals 

58 In othei fields othei methods might be appropriate, but in all 
fields theie is 100 m and need foi mteligent suggestion and assistance 
fiom a central organisation closely m touch with the work going on m 
all the universities An annual suivey of the independent work going 
on m Indian umveisities, made by competent persons, would form the 
basis on which a system of giants-in-aid of particular investigations 
might be organised such giants might be modest m amount, and yet 
^eive a very useful purpose of encouiagement and stimulus In the 
same way much good might be done by small giants to those all India 
learned oigamsations which aie staving, against gieat difficulties, to 
create m then own fields an Indian community of learning But 
giants of these kinds could only be admmisteied by a competent and 
well-mfoimed central authority, closely m touch with all the work of 
. the universities having access to the advice of scholars in all fields, 
and so wisely guided that it would not be misled as to the leal value 
and senousncss of the various kinds ot enquuy biougkt to its notice 
There would have to be, not a mere office organisation of administra- 
tors and cleiks, but something much more flexible and less fixed in 
composition, and theie would be much to be said m favour of some 
method of calling into council for shoit penods, such as would nob 
peimanently diveit them fiom their mam woik, scholars and men of 
soience of vanous types diawn from all the universities and all the 
provinces 

54 A fourth vitally important service which the Government of 
India ought to be able to render to the universities is that of giving 
Assistance m Recruitment and of keeping them m touch with the avail- 
able field of suitable candidates for their teaching staffs, both m India 
itself and elsewhere In the Indian university system there is a real 
danger of too much inbieeding In too laige a propoition of cases 
the teachers, being students of the university they are called to seive, 
have no experience of any other traditions or methods of work A 
central organisation, m touch with the work of all the universities gnd 
-colleges, would often be able, without mvadmg the responsibility of 
the individual university in the selection of its own teacheis, to supply, 
m an informal and confidential way, useful information and advice 
abou? Suitable men Of promise who might be drawn from other pro 
winces, and would thus facilitate that interchange of teachers which 



is so much to bs desned, and which the use of a common medium of 
instruction lenders possible 

55 Yet moie important would be the seivice whi-ch it would be 
able to lender m helping the universities to explore the available field 
of suitable candidates m other countries, and especially m Gieat 
Britain It is one of the lecommendations of the service system that 
it unifi es and simplifies the leciuitment of those .European teachers 
whose aid India needs to day, when, as we hope, she is entenng upon 
an eia of gieat advance, quite as much as she has ever needed them 
in the past We have seen leason to mge that the service system, 
m its present form, has now outlived its usefulness as a mode of re- 
cruitment foi university woilc But if it is to be replaced by a 
sci amble, m which each university separately— few of them being as- 
yet wall known to Euiopean scholais — is to issue its independent in- 
vitations, the results may be far from happy The Government of 
India might, with veiy gieat advantage, become the medium of com- 
munication between the universities and the possible recruits for 
them teaching woik whom they wished to bung fiom Europe, America 
or the Dominions It could peitorm this function all the better if 
it possessed an oigamsation which enabled it to obtain leady access to 
the best souices of information, and if it was m touch, as we shall 
suggest below that it should be, with a well organised Buieau of^the 
Umveisitiea of the Empire It could supply intending candidates 
with clear mfoimation as to the standing of the university which had 
a post to fill, and as to the kind of w ork, and the conditions of life, 
they might expect An invitation coming thiough the Government 
of India would cany a weight which it would not otherwise possess 



NOTE ON BOAEDS AND COMMITTEES EOE WOMEN’S 
EDUCATION 
by 

The Chairman and Dr Mtjthulakshmi Eeddi, MLC 

In Chaptei VII, paiagiaph 24, we have leferred to the proposal 
'that there should be special boaids or committees for women’s 
t education. _ We are generally m favoui of the formation of such 
boaids or committees Then constitution would no doubt vary 
with the puipose foi which they were formed but m general we are 
of opinion that they should include both men and women, although 
they should havp power, as the Calcutta University Commission 
suggested, to form sub-committees including purdah women * In 
cases where the body formed was a committee of a superior body we 
think that it should have the right, if it were over-ruled, to publish 
its lecommendations and make them known to higher authority 
It has been pointed out in the course of our Beview that men’s 
direct knowledge of girls’ schools m India must necessarily be 
imperfect, since there aie many which they cannot visit under 
existing conditions It is, theiefore, of importance that the views 
of boards consisting laigely of women on matteis concerning 
women’s education should not be suppiessed 

Eoi similar leasons we are of opinion that m cases where the 
Directoi of Public Instruction diffeis from the view of the Deputy 
Directiess or othei chief officer tor women’s education m the 
depaitment on important matteis legaidmg girls’ education her 
wntten statements should be transmitted to the Minister One 
of om colleagues, Su Lewis Amherst Selby-Bigge, in his book on 
“ The Board of Education ” writes with reference to the duties 
of the Peimanent Secietaiy to the Boaid, who is its chief officer, 
“It is not the piactice for other officers to approach or 
refer duectly to the Mimstei, except m compliance with the 
Mmistei’s expiess mstiuctions or at the request of the Secietaiy, 
but if theie is a serious diffeience of opinion between the Secretary 
and anv of the other principal officeis the Secietaiy would be foohsh 
if he did not take the decision of the Minister upon it ” t 

The fact that on many matters the Directoi of Public Instruction 
cannot have fust-hand information in regard to girls’ education 
makes it, m oui opinion, necessary to provide the safeguard which 
we have suggested 

P J HAETOG- 

S MUTHULAKSHMI EEDDI * 

Sth March, 1929 

* Report of the Calcutta University Commission, Vol IV, Chapter XXXVI, 
paTa, 6 

t The iScfird of Education, by Sir Lewis Amherst Selby Bigge, Bt . KCB, 
Qt P Putnam’s Sons, Ltd 1927 , page 71 
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by 

Db Muthulakshmi Reddi, ILC 

As the woik of this Committee is largely a study of the existing 
educational conditions of the country in relation to the extension 
of the reforms, franchise and further constitutional advancement, 
one of the first questions on which a clear understanding is neces- 
sary is — what is the value to be attached to literacy and education 
as fadtors m political evolution? So I feel bound to distinguish 
between hteracy and education in the larger sense' of the term as 
meaning the mtelhgence-level of a people, however produced If 
I may illustrate by an example, I would point out that however 
uneducated the Hindu men and women may be from the point of 
view of book study, most of them have an ample understanding 
and knowledge of the great legendary lore of the race — the epics 
like the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and in Southern India 
the hfe history of a great many Tamil saints and their works, etc 
Sivap , the soldier-statesman, is said to have derived his inspiration 
from the tales of the Ramayana and Mahabharata There is not a 
village m India where this lore is not propagated by the traditional 
method of story-telling, street dramas and other oral and visual 
entertainments I need not add that m the towns, theatres are 
performing a similar function, though I am not sure that from the 
point of view of real culture and moral inspiration they are on a 
par with our classical methods 

In the case of Muslim girls also one or two illuminating factors 
should be noted Most girls are taught to read the Koran, which 
means some training, however elementary, m their sacred classical 
language of Arabic Since the Muslim gills are not allowed to have 
their dresses made by men, most of them know how to handle the 
needle effectively 

If thus a distinction between hteracy and the general intelli- 
gence level can be established a clearer conception of the latter 
becomes necessary for proposes of the present investigation How 
is it brought about and maintained? What are the ways m which 
it manifests itself? What is it that determines the spirit of a 
peopie 9 What is the place of book knowledge in this determina- 
tion 9 

Religion, moral and material conditions, acting and reacting 
upon each other, the influence of the times, recent history, 
the examples of noble individuals, and 'the entire environment, 
shape the individual and the race conduct and character' That 
( 369 ) • A 2 
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theie hag been a tremendous awakening m India — individual, com- 
munal and national — cannot be denied and there has been a struggle 
foi a larger and a freer life to which women m no small measure 
have responded The lecent Social Conference of Women at Cal- 
cutta and the All-India Educational Conference of Women at Patna, 
both of them attended by women delegates from all paits of India, 
will bear testimony to the above statement 

Prom the departmental statistical figures we see that the per- 
centage of girls under instruction for the whole of British India is 
’ only 1 5 pei cent while the corresponding percentage for boys is 
7 pei cent Thus puls’ education has very much lagged behind 
that of the boys and the dispanty between the boys and girls is 
increasing every year These figures m my opinion deserve 
analysis from different points of view 

When the British took over possession of India, we read from 
the wntmgs of the great Indian Reformer, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
,that the education of _ women north of the Vrndhya Mountains was 
( m a very backward condition The Government when they began 
their educational policy m India, restricted their effoits to the male 
population “ No funds were allotted to the girls’ education •. 
The problem was not seriously considered” says Aithur Maybew 1 

Even at that time Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who pleaded with 
Lord William Bentmck for the abolition of the cruel custom of 
I “Sail” pleaded with his orthodox country-men for the provision of 
' equal educational facilities for his country women, quoting authori- 
ties from the sacred books of the Hindus to piove that jthe Hindu 
women had never been debaued from the acquirement of know- 
ledge 

It was, however, m 1849 that a member of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, the Hon’ble Mr Bethune, founded a school for Hin du girls 
m Calcutt a despite the cry that "the home was m danger” and 
induced fiord Dalhousie to override his timid advisers and -to lay 
I the duty on the Bengal Council of providing funds foi girls’ as 
(well as hoys’ education 

Again, the sysjtem which was originally planned to meet the 
needs and the requirements of boys was not a suitable one for girls 
Education, to most parents m those days, had only a co mm ercial 
value, as it paved the way to high Government posts So boys had 
to be educated as ^-matter of eccmomicjoficessity for wage-earning 
purposes-and had to be equipped with a degree for Gover nm ent ser- 
vice, but m the case of girls no such need existed Further, the 
non-jwvdnsierrof subjects useful to^hqipe-life, such ...as domestic 
science, home nursing, drawing, sewing, and painting and the adop- 
tion of a curriculum mi attractive to girls and ber ejfc, nf any rea l 
ec onomic value, failed to popularise the girls’ education in a country 
wh6re even at the .present day the majority of the people believe 
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that wifehood and> motherhood aie the only legitimate functions 
of a woman and that she should be trained with those objects m 
view 

Anothei great drawback of our educational system is the entire 
dissociation of religion from education To the Hindu mind, cul- 
ture and true learning can be acquired only from a study of his 
cJassicSj the Vedas and Upamshads, Gita, Jiamajana and Maha- 
bhaiata So the parents scrupulously avoided sending their girls 
to the English schools, as they did not like that their women, whom 
they look upon as the repositones ot their leligion, their holy tradi- 
tion and the r culture, should be influenced by western ideals, and 
a mode of living so alien to their nature and surroundings , the 
absence of leligious teaching has detened the Hindu patent fiom 
sending his girls to receive mstiuction at such schools , it has done 
much more harm to the Muhammadan gnl whose paients insist 
on Urdu and Horan teaching even m boys’ schools 

These have been the main causes that have retaided the giowth 
of girls’ eduoation m those provinces where purdah does not exist 
•and with that section of people that does not practise early marriage * 
That is how conservatism on the part of the parents m regard to 
the education of their girl 3 and prejudice against the English 
schools could be accounted for 

Even m the early 19 fth century the Christian missionaries were 
the lonely pioneers m the field of women’s education in this country 
and though at that period their schools did not find favour with the 
majority of our people, yet to-day, one and all will admit that the 
Indian women, have been placed under a deep debt of gratitude for 
the veij valuable contribution ot the seveial Christian missions to 
the cause of women’s education and uplift in India, 

What is the state of women's education in India to-day 

In eveiy province there 13 sufficient evidence to show that there 
is a keen desire on the part of women themselves for education 
and knowledge, and there aie many indications that the enlighten- 
ed as well as the illiterate public aie moie and moie demanding 
education foi tbeir girls and women 

“The interest m women’s education evinced by the legislatures, 
the appointment of committees to enquire into the state of women’s 
education as m the United Provinces, Centnl Piovmces, Punjab 
add Bihar, the introduction of compulsion for girls bv local bodies 
m a few aieas, the demand for the postponement of the age of 
marriage and the relaxation of purdah all witness to the changing 
attitude towards the position of women and their education ” 

The demand on the part of people for education of their girls 
does not merely consist m asking Government for the provision 

* 2jl2 
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of facilities, but has actually lea to definite action, on their part 
to rnpiove and develop their gnls’ education In every province 
both mission and non-naission agencies are actively at work m the 
field of women’s education, I may mention just a few of such 
activities — In Calcutta, the educational activities of Lady Bose, 
Mis P K Ray, and Mrs A S Hussain deserve praise , so also 
the n oik of the famous ‘Saroj Nalini Dutt Memorial Association’ 
whose headquarteis are at Calcutta, it has 222 women’s institu- 
tions m the districts of Bengal for women’s uplift 

In Bombay Presidency, Professor Karve’s University with its 
three colleges, 36 schools and Poona Seva Sadan social, medical, 
fultuial and educational industrial activities — and other Par si and 
Mahiatta women’s educational and social centres are doing admir- 
able woik to promote women’s education m that province 

In the Punjab, there are excellent institutions such as Sir Lala 
Ganga Ram’s Widows’ Home, his Industrial Home for Widows 
and his other benefactions towards the social and educational ad- 
vancement of women, the Arya Samaj settlement — Kanyamaha- 
mdhvalaj-a, Jullundur, the Islamia, the Sikh, the Sanathana 
Dhaima missions aie all engaged m the same philanthropic acti- 
vities Space and time forbid the mention of similar social service 
institutions m other piovmces conducted by able and devoted men 
and women 

Then the question natuially arises, why in spite of all these 
is women’s education so backward even m non-purdah provinces 
like Madras, Bombav and Burma A close examination will 
reveal the fact that the slow growth and development of women’s 
educaiion during this quinquennium even in those provinces where 
conditions have been favourable, has been mainly due to the lack 
ot funds to finance the new and revised schemes — to improve the 
existing schools, to start new schools, to mciease the mspectmg 
staff, to open separate aits and training colleges for women where 
conditions for advancement are favourable, to create more facili- 
ties for the training of women teachers so as to enable them to 
live comfortably in the village parts 

The Madras Quinquennial Review says — “ There aie laige 
areas m which, chiefly owing to the absence of any secondary 
school for girls, practically no gills are at school Where educa- 
tional facilities are offeied for gnls there is generally a quick 
response on the part of the parents and the public With th‘e 
provision of a larger number of new girls’ schools, a very much 
largei number of girls could be brought under instruction” The 
report of the Principal on the Lady Wilhngdon Primary and High 
School Is r Girls says admissions had to be restricted for want of 
c pace 
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In Bombay thfe educational inspector, N D , leports that — 

‘ TLeie is a great demand foi gnls’ schools, but owing to the 
financial stnngency no new schools are opened and girls learn 
with boys But, if theie were sepaiate gnls’ schools, the num- 
ber o i girls m schools would show a greatei mciease ” 

In Buima, wheie social disabilities are ml, foi want of suit- 
able facilities, gnls’ education has not progressed satisfactorily 

Leaving the non-purdah piovmces and coming to a purdah 
piounce, Bengal, what do we find? The few high schools m 
the city of Calcutta are oveiciowded beyond the hygienic limit 
and girls seeking higher education, even though 'they are pre- 
paied to pay double fees, are not able to secure admission into 
the existing schools for lack of space 

There is cleai and definite evidence to show that the dearth 
of women teachers m Bengal is due to the absence of training faci- 
lities rathei than to the unwillingness of women to take to the 
piofession of teaching and to the obstacle of purdah The same 
applies to the United Piovmces, the Punjab and even to the most* 1 
backward ot all provinces, Bihar and Orissa, wheie strict puidah 
exists The Principal of the High School at Patna has written 
that many Muhammadan and Hindu women have been refused 
admission for want of accommodation Miss Whitaker, the 
missionary Principal of the St Margaret’s Training School, 
Ranchi, has stated that if more stipends had been grantpd to her 
school, she could have taken m moie women for training 

Women Teachers 

Many deplore the fact that women teachers m India aienot 
available m sufficient numbeis to staff even the girls’ schools and 
vi/ omen lefuse to go to work m the villages Let us now examine 
the facts as they are 

In the Madias Presidency there aie a number of trained secon- 
daiy women teaeheis who aie without employment, and throughout 
British India, thousands of women aie teaching m village schools 
with a meagie salaxy pei month haidly enough for a man 01 a 
woman to make both ends meet, and we have been informed that 
in ceritain districts the women teachers have not been paid at all 
for months together 

*If we only offer an attractive salary and provide the young in- 
experienced women with convenient quaiteis neai to their schools, 
we should be attracting thousands of educated women to the teach- 
ing profession ^ 

It is true that women teaeheis who are biought up m the city 
and used to the town conditions aie ra'ther reluctant to go to the 
villages unless special concessions are shown We know that boys 
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who have been brought up m towns are reluctant to go and serve 
jn villages It is no wonder thait gnls share the same view because 
the piunaiy teachei’s pay is so meagie that she cannot affoid to 
employ a servant who would cook her food, bring water from a 
distant well and look after hei home during her absence 

As 'the system of boaidmg with other famihes does not obtain 
m India and as the letting of houses is not common in villages, 
she finds it rathei haid to secure a house for herself near to her 
school Moieovei, the pumary school woman teacher, possessing 
a very pool educational qualification, is unable to adjust heiself 
to the new life and environment and hence fails very often to com- 
mand the respect of the illiterate villagers 

The lemedy lies m ofEenng a salary sufficient to attiact women 
of better educational qualifications for training, by laigely employ- 
ing village women to teach m village schools, and by the women 
Inspectresses undertaking the responsibility of finding suitable 
homes for them in the villages 

Many social seivice and leligious oigamsations are tiaming a 
"large number of widows m every piovince foi the profession of teach- 
ing who aie veiy devoted to then work and who have made success- 
ful teachers m the villages, foi example, the Seva Sadan oigamsa- 
tions, the Lady Bose Widows’ Home at Calcutta, Theosophical 
Colleges, Sir Lala G-anga Bam Widows Home m the Punjab, the 
Atya Samaj schools, etc The women who are trained undei the 
auspices of thebe missions are rehgious-mmded and selfless 
workers If only the Government would finance these philanthro- 
pic oigamsations liberally we should very soon have a large supply 
uf devoted and pure spirited women missionary teachers to meet 
the demand 


Other avocations for women 

The question of v employment of women m public services ought 
to be libeially exploiCd At ithe high school stage subjects like 
home-nursing, first-aid, etc , may be mtioduced Domestic arts 
and sciences, tailoring, fine arts, teaching, stenography, type- 
writing, book-keeping, telegraphy and other commeicial subjects — 
all these should figuie at the high school stage 

The Poona Seva Sadan’ s activities furnish a good model for 
similai institutions Already theie are two at Madras — ithe Sri 
Sarada Ladies’ Home and the Madias Seva Sadan — giving free 
board and lodging and instruction to widows and destitute women 
who will ultimately he qualified as teachers, nurses, nudwives, 
matrons, health visitors, and as vocational teachers Those that 
have an aptitude for higher r studies, arts or professional, are pro- 
vided with scholarships and framed for higher professional course® 
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as in medicine, teaching and law As Mr C R Reddy, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the Andhra University, has said m his Convocation 
address dehveied recently to the graduates of the Mysore Univer- 
sity, ‘ ‘they will be absorbed too in ways more natural and healthful 
to themselves and to society than has been the case till now with 
the one-sided education they have been getting — an education which 
does not fit in with the scheme of hfe of the vast majority of 
women ” To find employment for the trained men and women 
and to find a maiket for their manufactured products, an employ- 
ment bureau and a sale agency m each district should be instituted 
as m the Philippines 


Early marriage 

The custom of early marriage obtaining among higher class 
Hindus is a great hmdiance to the educational advancement of the 
Hindu guls As is so very well brought out m the various provincial 
reports, with each higher standard the wastage of pupils increases 
and thus more than 90 per cent of the girls leave the schools before 
they finish their primary stage of education with the natural conse- 
quence that many of them very soon relapse mto illiteracy Follow- 
ing the example of the higher caste Hindus, even the other classes 
that do not practise early marriage withdraw their girls from the 
schools before they acquire the necessary knowledge for the due 
performance of their domestic duties So, as our Review says, the 
money spent on these girls is a waste In the words of an eminent 
educationalist (Arthur Mayhew) "it would be as easy, and far more 
profitable, for a provincial Government ito legislate against child 
mainage as to enforce the regular school attendance after puberty 
And without such conditions such compulsion would be merely 
a dramatic and expensive gesture ” So I am firmly of opinion that 
legislation foi the prevention of early marriage will he a sure and 
effective means of keeping girls longer m the school and thus pro- 
moting their higher education because “a nation’s progress is im- 
possible so long as motherhood is accepted before the real fruits of 
education have begun to ripen ” 

Illiteracy is the cause of our social backwardness 

The above facts lead me to the conclusion that if a liberal policy 
•had been adopted and if more money had been made available for 
financing the new and revised schemes for the improvement and 
development of women’s education a larger number of girls and 
women could have been easily brought under instruction and with 
the rapid spiead of education and knowledge among thg •women’s 
population e\en our social problems would have solved themselves 
automatically 
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Caste distinctions, eaily maniage and puidah^aie tound to per- 
sist so long as the mothers of the nation aie kep't m darkness and 
ignorance of the rapidly changing woild conditions 

‘It education is really going to biing m its tram social lefoim, 
bettei sanitation and improved public health, it is going to achieve 
this result only through the education of its women ”* In spite 
oi the abo\e facts, only a small amount of money was made avail- 
able foi gills’ education as is seen from the figures, because what 
little money the Department had was spent on boys so as to enable 
them to earn then livelihood and a very small amount of money was 
:jtt foi guls So much so that at the time of financial stringency, 
the fust to disappear weie the g'rls’ schools 

The importance of religious and moral instruction m schools 

Many of our witnesses, particnlaily the women, m their evidence 
Have emphasised the need for moral and religious instruction m 
.girls’ schools, m support of which they have stated that when 
lessons from the Bamayana, and Mahabharata are given, the 
Hindu parents willingly send their girls to such schools Also our 
study of the educational mstitutions in British India reveals 
that the several denominational institutions have resulted fiom the 
genuine desue on the part of the several communities to give a 
religious bias to the education of their children 

In this connexion I desire to point out that the divoice of religion 
from education has been one of the foremost causes that has 
hindered the growth of girls’ education m the past and has done 
not a little harm to the Hindu community 

An eminent educationist of India wiites — ‘‘An educational 
system which is to be in the full sense morally effective must rest 
on a religious foundation ” 

In oui schools and colleges I know that knowledge is impaited 
to our hois and girls without at ithe same time developing m them 
the desire to use that knowledge for the benefit of the community 
and without developing m them to the full the citizen qualities 
The cultural and the character forming value of education is absent 
from our present day school system 

In a highly spiritual and lehgious countiy like India whose 
hteiatuie, histoiv, works of art, painting, music and architec- 
tural monuments pulsate with religion, and aie satuiated with it, 
m a country whose millions hve m a lehgious atmosphere, whosg 
daily habits and practices have all a religious meaning, whose men 
and women of the past m a spmt of lehgious intoxication have borne 
patiently the severest ordeals of life — in such a country to divorce 
rc-hgion .from education has produced the saddest of results 

* A Report on the Development oF Elementary Education m the Madras Presi 
deney, page 26 



The very byth of numerous denominational schools and colleges 
Arya Samaj, Brahmo, Theosophical Sanatana, Islamia and Sikh, 
is a clear indication of the desue on the part of the people to have 
iehgious teaching m association with secular, and the failure of the 
•Government institutions to satisfy that natural and noimal craving 
of the human soul Even though many of these denominational 
institutions are efficiently conducted, are highly popular, and 
doing valuable woik by creating a iehgious atmosphere and by 
thus mf using into the minds of their pupils a godly spirit, a spirit 
of love and service to then community, still m the inteiest of 
national unity and national sohdanty I am not inclined to advocate, 
their continuance m the future, because of the poison of sectarianism 
that characterises those institutions 

The diffeiences due to caste, and communahsm, which are the 
obstacles to a healthy nationalism, could be annihilated only 
thiough the recognition of common ideals and interests, through 
common faith, through the development of a co-operative spirit 
Among our younger geneiation, through mutual trust and mutual 
love apd service^ through love for one’s own country and for one’s 
own people — which nation-building qualities could be imbibed only 
from a study of the life histoiy and teachings of oui great saints 
and prophets 

Aithur Mayhew nghtlv obseives "Progress is possible only if 
imagination is stined, and set m action Jiy drawing attention to 
what is spiritually great in Indian lehgion, to the cloud of oriental 
witnesses, to the lives and teachings of samts and heroes such as 
the Buddha, Bamanuja, Nanak, Kabir and Chaitanya” 

Therefore I am m full sympathy and perfect agreement with 
the legitimate demand of the Muslim community for the compul- 
sory teaching of their religion to their pupils [Further, I am 
firmly of opinion that ithe enlightened Muhammadan men and 
women are the bettei and the wiser for their strict adherence to 
they faith, and I am perfectly certain that with the wide spread 
of education among that community — education based on the sure 
foundation of lehgion — they would make ideal citizens and better 
seivants of humanity 

The existence of caste and the piesent disorganised and divided 
state of Hindu society, I would laigely attiibute to- our ignorance 
of the highest tenets of Hinduism, and the utter inability of the 
.present geneiation to mt°ipret rightly the thoughts of our great 
men and women to the mass mind , eve.n that desue, that intense 
longing to serve humanity m ihe largei sense is wanting m many 
of our present day umveisitv graduates — which, I firmly believe, 
is due to the imparting of mere knowledge to oui pu^il^ without 
at the same time cultivating m _them a love of service for the 
'depressed, for the poor, the sick and the suffering The ancient 
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Hin du cultuie and the thoughts of our great men^and women are- 
embodied m the Vedas, Upamshads, Gita, not to speak of the works 
of the Tamil samts and poets such as Thayumanavar, Tiruvalluvar 
and Yuwwai Though they may be mixed up with myths and 
legends still one cannot afford to ignore their moral, spiritual and 
cultural value to the nation, nor their chai acter-foirmng power if 
only a careful and critical study of such a literature is encouraged m 
oui students, and if only proper discummation is exeicised in the 
selection of text-books foi the use of the young mmds 

It goes without saying that character is very essential for the 
'building up of a healthy national life, and such a charactei must 
lesult fiom the /assimilation of whatever is best m the past and 
tne piesent, and whatever is woith having fiom the literature of 
the East and the West, as an eminent educationist says "The 
moral progiess of a nation cut off fiom and ignoiant of its cultural 
and spintual antecedents is inconceivable ” 

Hence the inclusion of religious literature, selected pieces from 
the Vedas, Gita, and Upamshads will make education popular 
among the Hindus,, will attiact more girls to our schools and 
colleges bj ci eating an impression on the people’s mmds that 
modern education will not westernise their women, but will keep 
them to their ancient faith and tradition In a mixed school of 
Hindus, Muhammadans and Christians, separate classes "for "each 
will have to be held by their respective teachers until a common 
syllabus based on universal faith acceptable to all creeds is drawn 
up 

CalLih-moral, spmt»al™or religious teaching, whatever you like 
No education can be complete if it is dissociated from the daily 
life of the people and if it takes the pupil away from the cherished 
thoughts and ideals of his ancestors, and no education can fulfil 
its chief purpose if it is not going to tram patriotic, useful and 
selfless citizens to serve humanity 

A State that is interested in the moral and spiritual welfare of 
its people cannot divest itself of this lesponsibihty 


S MUTHULAKSHMI EEDDI 
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Itinerary of the tour of the Committee. 


16 th June 1928 

16th and, 17th June 1928 

17th June 1928 

10th September 1028 

18th to 21st September 1928 

22nd to 24th September 1928 

24th September 1928 

25th September 1028 

28th and 27th September 1928 

1st to 6th Ootober 1928 

7th and 8th Ootober 1928 

9th to 16th Ootober 1928 

19th to 22nd Ootober 1928 

23rd and 24th Ootober 1928 

25th and 26th Ootober 1928 . 

27th Ootober 1928 

28th to 30th October 1028 

30th Ootober 1928 

31st Ootober to 1st November 
1928 

1st November 1928 . 

2nd to 16th November 1928 
17th November 1928 
1 8th to 22nd November 1928 
24th to 30th November 1928 
26th and 27th November 1928 
1st to 4th December 1928 
5th and 6th December 1928 
7fch December 1928 

Pth December 1928 to 13tb 
January 1929 


The Committee (Members present m 
India) assembled at Simla 
Meetings at Simla 

The Committee dispersed 

The Committee reassembled at 
Calcutta cn route for Rangoon 
Rangoon 

Mandalay 
Visit to Maymyo 
Visit to Sagamg 

Visits to Ngazun, Mymrnu and 
Myingyan 
Madras 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Lahore 

Visit to Lyallpur. 

Visits to Ghakkar and Moga. 

Visit to Rayya and Amritsar. 

Lucknow 

Visit to Biswan 

Cawnpore 

Visit to Jhinjhak 

Delhi 

Visit to Gurgaon 

Delhi 

Calcutta 

Dacca 

Patna 

Benares 

Allahabad 

Delhi 
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1 5th to 1 9th January 1920 - Calcutta 


a 0th January to 5th March' 1020 Delhi 


6th to 8th Maroh 1029 » Delhi 


8th March 1929 ... — Delhi 

9th March to 2nd April 1929 .. Delhi 


A conference with the Indian 
Statutory Commission and 
the Indian Central Com- 
mittee was held on lfith 
January 1929 Sir Amherst 
Selby Bigge lett Calcutta 
for England on 17th 
January 1929 The three 
Indian non official mem- 
bers of the Committee 
dispersed at Calcutta on 
19th January 1629 

The Chauman, Sir George 
Anderson and the Secretary 
remained on duty to carry 
out the revision of the 
Review and its completion 
for signature 

The Committee, with the 
exception of Sir Amherst 
Selby Bigge, re assembled 
for the consideration and 
signature of the Review m 
its final form 

The Committee dispersed 

The Chairman and Sir 
George Anderson remained 
on duty to see the Review 
through the press for sub 
mission to the Indian Sta- 
tutory Commission Sir 
George Anderson pro- 
ceeded on leave from 28th 
March The Chairman 
reverted to the Publio 
Servioe Commission on 
2nd April The Secretary 
proceeded on leave to 
Europe on 15th March 
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Questionnaire issued by the Committee 


The following questionnaire is issued by the Education Committee 
of the Indian Statutoiy Commission All persons and associations 
interested in the sunject matter of the questionnaire are invited to 
send replies (in the form printed m the Note to the Questionnaire) 
to the Secretary of the Education Committee of the Indian Statu- n 
tory Commission, Government of India, Simla — 

1 Do you consider that the growth of education during the last 
10 years m the part or parts of India with which yon are personally 
acquainted has been satisfactory? 

(The subject should be dealt with under the following headings — 

( а ) primary education, 

(б) secondary education, 

(c) university education, 

( d ) the training of teachers, 

(e) technical (including commercial) education, 

(/) girls’ and women’s education, 

but you aie requested only to deal with those branches with which 
you have a peisonal acquaintance ) 

2 If youi answer to question 1 is m the negative, please state 
the reasons which m your opinion have led to an unsatisfactory 
result, classifying them under the headings • — 

(1) administrative, 

(2) educational, 

(3) social, 

(4) financial, 

and indicate concisely on vhat lines improvements should be made 
in each branch with which you deal 

3 You are invited after dealing with questions (1) and (2) above 
to submit separate memoranda on any of the subjects enumerated 
below — 

(1) The application of compulsion in primary education 

(2) Moral and religious instruction and character-training 

(3) Education of the following special classes — 

(a) Muhammadans, 

(&) Sikhs, 

(c) Euiopeans and Anglo-Indians, 

(d) Depiessed clashes, 

( e ) Hindus m those provinces m which Hindu education 

piesents special problems 

You aie lequested onh to deal with those subjects with which you 
have a peisonal acquaintance 

( 381 ) 
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4. You are invited to submit sepaiate memoranda on any new 
departures or experiments with whuh you are personally acquainted 
m — 

(а) primary, and especially, village education, 

(б) secondary education, 

(c) university education, 

(d) the education of guls and women, 

(e) the training of boy scouts and girl guides, 

09 physical training generally, 

(g) medical inspection and treatment of school children, 

(A) the teaching of hygiene, 

(i) the use of populai libraries, including travelling libraries, 
0) educational broadcasting, 

(h) night and continuation schools tor children, 

(Z) adult education (including popular lectures and university 
extension work), 

(m) technical education (i) for manual workers, including foie- 

meu and (it) highei, 

( n ) educational work by co-operative Societies, 

(o) education for social service 

(Note — The question of agneultural education has been dealt 
with recently by the Royal Commission on Agnculture, and it will 
■be unnecessary to resubmit evidence given before that Commission ) 

6 You are invited to submit memoianda on any points which you 
regard as of importance for the giowth ot education, of which you 
have a personal knowledge, and which are not covered by the headings 
given above 


Note on answers to the Questionnan e of the Auxiliary Committee on 
the Growth of Education of the Indian Statutory Commission 
and on Memoianda to he submitted to the Committee 

In submitting answers to the questionnaire and memoi anda, contri- 
butors are requested to comply as far ate possible with the following 
directions — 

(1) To append to the fiist sheet a statement m the form printed 

below duly filled up 

(2) To submit the answers or memoranda eithei m type-senpt, 

or eleairly written on luled foolscap paper, before August 
the 22nd 

(3) To divide the answers and memoianda into numbered, 

paragraphs 

(4) To conclude the answers and memoranda by a summary of 

the principal points and recommendations, if any 

~l£orm (to be used as the first sheet of answers to the ques- 
tionnaire and memoranda submitted to the Auxiliary 
Committee on the 'Growth of Education of the Indian 
Statutory Commission) 
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(1) Name of authoi, followed by degrees or other Umveisity distinc- 
tions, and namfi of University at which they have been obtained 
The name should be written m block capitals 

(2) Present official or other position 

(3) Postal addiess for the purposes of acknowledgment 

(4) Sections of questionnaire to which answeis aie submitted and 
titles of any memoranda submitted under No 5 of questionnan e 

(5) Statement of experience on which the answers or memoranda 
are based 

(6) Signature 

\ 1 ) Date 
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List of witnesses who gave oral evidence before the Committee. 


Government oe India 
Official. 

1 Mr G S Bajpai, OIE, CBE, ICS, Secretaiy to the 

Government of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands 

2 Mr B Littlehailes, OIE, MA, IES, Educational Com- 

missioner with the Government of India 

Madras. 

Official. 

'1 Mi S H Slater, CMG, CIE, ICS, Commissioner of 
Labour 

2 Mr E G Grieve, M A , IES, Director of Public Instruc- 

tion 

3 Mi M A Oandeth, BA, OBE, IES, Deputy Director 

of Public Instruction 

4 Mr H Champion, M A , IES, Principal, Training College, 

Saidapet 

6 Miss I H Lowe, M Sc , IES, Deputy Directiess of Public 

Instruction 

C Sister Subbalakshmi, BA, L T , Head Mistress, Lady Willing- 
don Training College, Madias 

7 Mrs Gaurie Sankunni, M A , L T , Head Mistress, Govern- 

ment Girls’ Training School, Cannanoie 

Non-Official. 

1 Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hussain Sahib, representing the 

Indian Educational Association of South India 

2 Khan Sahib T M Moidu Sahib, President, District Board, 

Malabar 

3 Eev J H Maclean, BD, UFO,, representing the Mis- 

sionary Educational Council of South India, Arkonam 

4 Miss A B Van Doien, BA, Puncipal, Girls’ High School, 

Chittoor 

6 Mr S Arpudaswamy Udayar, BA, LT, MLO, Tuchmo- 

p°iy 

6 Diwan Bahadur T Varadarajulu Naidu, Madras 

7 Mr , M N Nityananda Mudaliar, Avl , Secretary, Madias 

District Teacher-Managers’ Association 

8 Mr M Shamnad, MLO * 

( 884 ) 



9 Mi £ Ramiah Ohettiar, Avl , Head Master, Ramanujam 
Ohetti Elementary School, G T , Madras 

10 Rao Sahib L* 0 iGuruswami, Avl, MtO 

11 Rev Father A F Theodoie, Head Master, St Mary’s High 

School, Madras 

12 Mr Y Ch John, BA, B L , MIC, President, District 

Educational Council, Guntui 


Bombay 

Official. 

1 The Hon’ble ‘Mr B V Jadhav, M A , LL B , M L C , 

Minister m charge of Agriculture 

2 Mi M Hesketh, M A , I E S , Deputy Director of Public 

Instruction 

3 Mi AM Macmillan, OIE, MA, IOS, Collector, 

Ahmednagar 

4 Mi K S Vakil, BA, M Ed , IES, Educational Inspector, 

Hoi them Division, Ahmedabad 

5 Mi K A Kslmsagar, BA, ST CD, Head Mastei, Train- 

ing School, Nasik 

6 Miss R Navalkar, BA, IES, Lady Supdt, Tiaming Col-* 

lege ioi Women, Poona 

V Mi S D Contractoi, B A , Acting Educational Inspector 
in Sind, Kaiachi 

8 Mr J S Kadn, BA, IES, Educational Inspector, South- 
ern Division, Dhaiwar 


Non-Official. 

1 Khan Bahadui D B C'oopci, Chairman, Distuct School 

Boaid, Sataia 

2 Khan Bahadui Shah Nawaz Khan Ghulam Muitaza Khan 

Bhutto, CIE, OBE, MLC, Piesident, District Local 
Boaid, Laikana 

3 Miss M E Newton, Lady Supenntendent, Methodist Teachers' 

Training College, Godhra. 

4 Mr V D Ghate, M A , B T , School Boaid Administrative 

Officer, District Local Boaid, Ahmednagai 

5 Mi R W Doran Aikm, Bishop’s High School, Poona 

6 Rev H K Wright, M A , B D , Principal, Union Training 

College, Ahmednagar 

7 Miss 7 L Latham, M A , Lady Supdt , St Monica’s Train- 

ing College foi Women, Ahmednagar 

8 Piofessoi K R Kanitkar, Principal, Fergusson College, 

Poona 

0 Lady Vidyagauii Ramanbhai Nilkanth, MBE, Ahmedabad 

10 Dr N A F Moos, DSc, FRSE, LCE, Bombay 

11 Mr G M Desai, Nadiad 

12 Mis Jankibai Bhat, Lady Supdt , Poona Seva Sadan 
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Bengal 

Official. 

1 Mr A J Dash, BA, ICS, Secretary, to the Government 

of Bengal, Education Department 

2 Mi H E Stapleton, M A , B Sc , I E S , Offg Director of 

Public Instruction 

3 Miss M V Irons, M A , I E S , Inspectress of Schools, Dacca. 

4 Mr H A Stark, Officiating Inspector of European Schools 

5 Mr J M Sen, Additional Inspector of Schools, Presidency 

Division 

6 Dr "Wl A Jenkins, D Sc , IES, Special Educational 

Officer 

7 Mi It B Ramsbotham, M B E , D Ph , I E,S„ Principal, 

Presidency College 

8 Dr M P West, MA, D Ph , IES, Principal, Training 

College, Dacca 


Non-Official, 


1 Rev G E Cianewick, Middle School, Chapra 

2 Prof J N Gangulee, 0 I E , Calcutta University 

3 Miss Rivett, Pnncipal, United Mission School, Calcutta 

4 Mis P K Ray 

6 Mr L C Wmcklei, BA, Head Mastei, 1 _ 

Railway School, Bengal Nagpui j representing' the 
Railway, Eharagpui, I Anglo-Indian and 

6 Mi L 0 Le Patourel, La Martim&re | Domiciled Euro- 

College, Calcutta, pean Association 

7 Mr C Keelor, Boys’ School, Allahabad, J 


8 Rev Dr W S Urcpikart,- D D , 

Univeisity- 

9 Mr W C Wordsworth, MA, IE 

10 Mr J W Holme, M A , IES 

Martmifere College, Calcutta 

11 Mis R S Hossam, Principal, 

School, Calcutta 

12 Dr P K Achani, MA, MB 

Improvement of Depressed 

13 Mr C B Chartres, President, 

14 Col J D Crawford, D S O , MO, 

Secietary, 

15 Sir A K Ghuznavi, Kt 

16 Mr. Bedar Bakht, representing the 

Association 

17 'M? X Nazimuddm, M A , O I E 

Dacca Municipality 


Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 

S , (retd ), Calcutta 

(retd ), Principal, La 

Sakhawat Memorial Girls’ 

Secretary, Society for the 

} representing the 
European 
Association* 

Bengal Muslim Graduate 3 ’ 
, M L C , Vice-Chairman, 
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United Peovinoes 
Official. 

1 Sir lvo Elliott, Bart , IOS, Secietary to the Government of 

the United Provinces, Local Self-Government Department 

2 Mr A H Mackenzie, IA, GIE, IES, MLO, Director 

of Public Instruction 

■£ Mr Abul Hasan, BA, IES, Inspector of Schools, Gorakh- 
pur 

4 Mr H B Wetheull, M A , IES, Inspectoi of Schools, 

Lucknow-F yzabad Division 

5 Miss H G Stuart, MA, OBE, IES, Chief Inspectress of 

Gills’ Schools # 

6 Munshi Kalka Piasad, B A , Assistant Inspector of Schools, 

Agia Division 


Non-Official. 

1 Rai Sahib Pandit Maharaj Naiam Chakbast, Executive Officer, 
Municipal Board, Lucknow 
■2 Sheikh Abdulla, MLO, Aligaih 

3 Rev Canon A Orosthwaite, SPG Mission, Moradabad 

4 Khan Sahib Syed Bashiruddm Ahmad, Secretary, District 

Board, Cawnpoie 

5 Khan Bahadui Hafiz Hidayat Hussain, "I representing the 

BA, Bai -at-Law, M L C , Cawnpore, I U P Mushm 

6 Dr S A Khan, M A , D Litt , M L C , j Demands Com- 

Allahabad University, J mittee 


Punjab 

The Ilonouiable the Mimstei toi Education and the other Mem- 
bers of the Standing Education Committee of the Legislative Council 

Official. 

1 Mr R Sandeison, MA, IES, Offg Director of Public 

Instiuction 

2 Mr D Rcynell, M A , IES, Assistant Duector of Public 

Instiuction 

3 Mr J E Parkinson, M A , IES, Puncipal, Central Train- 

ing College, Lahoie 

4 Mi E M Jenkins, ICS, Deputy Commissioner, Hoshiar- 

pui 

5 Mr E H Puckle, IOS, Deputy Commissioner, Lahore 

6 Miss L M Stratfoid, BA, IES, MBE, Deputy Duectiess 

of Public Instruction 

7 Lala Rang Behan Lai, B A , B T , P E S , Repoiter on Books 

8 Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Chandia, M A , P E S , (retd ) 

0 Lala Lachman Das, BA, P E S 

10 Khan Bahadur Syed Makbul Shah, BA, IES, Inspector 
of Vernacular Education 
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11 Lala Han Das, MA, IE S, Registrar of Departmental 

Examinations * 

12 Lala Snkishan Kapur, MA, B Sc., P E S , Principal, Govt 

Intermediate College, Guirat 

Non-Official' 

1 Dr A C Woolner, OIE, Dean of Umveisity Education, 

Lahore, 

2 Dr Khalifa Shuja-ud-Din, M A , LL D , Bar -at-Law, Lahore 

3 Khan Sahib Maulvi Muhammad Dm, B A , Headmaster, 

Islamia School, Lahore 

4 Sheikh Azimullah 

5 Khan Bahadui Sir Abdul Qadu, Kt , MA, repress n 1 1 n g 

M L C , Bai -at-Law, Lahoie, 1 tho Anjunmn 

8 Khan Bahadui Maulvi Khurshaid Ahmad, r Himat l-Is- 

B A , Oiganismg Secietary, Punjab Red lam, Lahore 
Cross, Lahoie, J 

7 Lala Raghubai Dayal, M A , MOL, Pnncipal, Sanatan 
Dhaima College, Lahore 

Lala Sain Das, Pnncipal, DAV College, Lahoie 

9 Lala Bnj Lai, Inspectoi of Aiya Schools 

10 Baldishi Ram Rattan, Head Mastei, DAV High School, 

Lahoie 

11 Honj Lt Rai Bahadui Ohaudhuu Lai Chand, 0 B E , 

Rohtak 

12 Saidai Jodh Smgh, h Professors of the representing the Chief 

13 Saidai Tcja Smgh J Khalsa College, j Khalsa Diwan 

14 Miss M Bose 

15 Mis Shave, Albeit Vietoi Hospital, Lahore 

18 Mi K L Rallia Ram, Head Mastei, Rang Mahal Mission 
High School, Lahore 

17 Mr H W Hogg, Oiganismg Seeretaiy, Boy Scouts Associa- 

tion 

18 Saidai Bahadui Bishan Smgh, Pnncipal, Khalsa College, 

Amntsar 


Burma. 

Official. 

1 Mr 0 W Dunn, CIE, BA, ICS, Financial Oommis- 

2 Mr J P Bulkeley, M A , I E S , Offg Director of Public 

Instruction , 

3 Mr D J Sloss, 0 B.E , M A , I E S , Principal, University 

College, Rangoon 

4 H Tun Hlamg, Asst Inspector of Schools, Pegu Circle 

5 H Pe, BA, I E S , Inspector of Schools, Mandalay 

Q Mr P B Quinlan, BA, IES, Inspector of Schools, 
Sagamg 
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7 Daw Mij Mi, Deputy Inspectress of Schools, Sagamg 

8 Miss Wiseham, M A , Inspectress of Schools 

9 TJ Ohq, BA, B Ed , Inspector of Schools, Rangoon 

10 Professor Pe Maung Tin, M A , I E S , University College, 

Rangoon 

11 U Ba Lwin, Deputy Inspectoi of Schools, Meiktila 

12 Mr W Mullerworth, BA, B E S , Head Master, Govt. 

Noimal School, Mandalay 

13 U Thaung, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Mandalay 

Non-Official. 

1 Rev G Appleton, Supenntendent, St Michael’s, Kemmendine 

2 Mr J S Furnivall, ICS (retd ), The Buima Book Club, 

Rangoon 

3 Mr W Clay, Secietary, Anglo-Indian Association, Rangoon 

4 U We Lu, Chau man, Distuct School Board, Mandalay 

5 Rev H V Shepherd, W M Mission High School, Mandalay 

6 Maung Maung Bya 

7 Mr Baikat All 

8 Mi I M C Bawa, Member, Municipal School Board, Manda- 

lay 

9 Mr A Razak, Head Master, National High School and Supdt,, 

Muslim National School, Mandalay 

Bihae and Orissa. 

Official. 

1 Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Fakhr-ud-din, Kt , Khan 

Bahadur, Mimstei for Education 

2 Mr G E Fawcus, MA, CIE, OBE, IES, Director of 

Public Instruction 

3 Mr F R Blair, M A , IES, Deputy Director of Public 

Instruction 

4 Mr H Dippie, MA, IES.DSO, Agency Inspector of 

Schools, Orissa Feudatory States 

5 Rai Sahib Kamala Parshad, BA, L T , Inspector of SchoolB, 

Patna 

6 Babu Swayambar Das, BA, B Ed , District Inspector of 

Schools, Patna 

7 Miss E Dawson, M A , IES, Deputy Directress of Public 

Instruction 

8 Maulvi Muhammad Mustafa, Inspector of Schools, Bhagalpur 

Non-Official. 

1 Miss M E Whitaker, S ’ P G Mission 

2 Rai Bahadur Nisi Kanta Sen, Chairman, Purnea District 

Board 
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Central Provinces. 

Non-Official. 

1 Mr G M Thaw are, Secretary, Central Piovmces Depressed 

Glasses Educational Society 

2 Rev G C Rogers, Head Master, Christ Church Boys’ High 

School, Jubbulpore 


Official. 

1 Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Saadulla, Kt., M A , BE, 

Minister for Education 

2 Mi G A Small, BA, I E S , Offg Directoi of Public 

Instruction 

3 Miss Suniti Bala Gupta, Asst Inspectiess of Schools, Assam 

^ Non-Official. 

1 Rai Bahadur P 0 Datta, Ex-Minister for Education 

2 Khan Sahib Nuiuddm, Chanman, Nowgong Local Boaid 

North-West Frontier Province. 


1 Mr T 0 Orgill, M A , I E S , Offg Director of Public 

Instruction 

2 Miss G E Littlewood, I E S , Inspectress of Schools 

3 Mir Karim Bakhsh, Inspector of V ernaculai Education 

Non-Official. 

1 Na-wab Sahibzada Sir Abdul Qaiyum Khan, K 0 I E , ME A. 

2 Mrs Parmanand, Abbottabad 

Delhi 

Official. 

1 Miss I M Mitra, Aastt Supdt of Female Education, Delhi 

Province 

2 Majoi JED Webb, IMS, Assistant Director of Public 

Health, Delhi Province 

Non-Official. 

1 Mr DelhT N Mukarj1 ’ MA > PrlIiei Pal> St Stephens’ College, 

2 Mr N K Sen, M A , Registrar, 

3 Mr H L Chablam, MA , Reader, j Ddhl ~ Unlverslt y 
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Ajmee-Meewaba. 


1 Mr P. B Joshi, M A , Asst foupdt of Education 
Miscellaneous Inteeests. 

Anglo-Indians 

Non-Oflicial. 

1 Lt Col H A J Gidney, MLA.IIS (retd'), Piesideut. 
All-India Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Associa- 
tion 


Ddpeessed Classes 
Non-Official 

1 Rao Bahadur M C Bajah, ML A 
A 11 u Bah.idui Lala Bam Chandia, PER (retd). Pnnjdti 



